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Georgina Finds Herself 



CHAPTER I 

GEORGINA MAKES A DECISION 

" We're going to catch it again from old Jeanne 
— this is the second time in three days that we've 
been late for supper/* remarked Uncle Toto, at 
length bestirring himself sufficiently to pull his 
watch out of his pocket. As if to emphasize with 
gentle insistence the fact that the soft spring day 
had really waned, the sweet tones of the clock in the 
old tower of the little village church tinkled clearly 
through the quiet air. 

" I wish we had thought about bringing a picnic 
supper with us," said Georgina, reluctantly shutting 
her book. " Only it did look as if it were going to 
rain this afternoon — probably it would have." 

" It's six o'clock — we'll only be about half an 
hour late, and that's not so bad. I suppose we'd 
better start to collect our impedimenta." Never- 
theless, several more minutes passed before either 
of them showed any enthusiasm for action. 

The sun had gone down, but the tranquil land- 
scape spread out below them still held the rosy color 
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reflected from the flush in the western sky ; against 
which, on a distant hill rose the huge gray form of 
the ancient Norman castle, once the stronghold of 
the roistering feudal lords of St. Quentin, now only 
the slumbering, massive shell of bygone glories. 
The hill on which it stood was covered again with 
the tender green of spring, and above the growth of 
yotmg shrubs and saplings, impudent in their per- 
ennial life, its long walls and great round towers 
lifted themselves like the shoulders and flanks of 
some old drowsy monster, harmless, benevolent, and 
strangely melancholy in the feebleness of age. 

Below them lay the little village, its cobble-stoned 
streets and red-tiled or straw-thatched cottages 
clambering the hill on the left bank of the canal, 
where, on that quiet evening, the water lay so still 
that hardly a ripple broke the reflection of the old 
stone bridge, and of the little boats anchored to the 
shore. The smooth, glassy surface was pink where 
it caught the color from the sky, and darkened into 
gf een where the shadow from the banks fell across 
it. 

" Fm afraid that the last cow has gone home — 
I saw that fat little Agathe shooing her precious, 
spotted Josephine away from old Pierre Carrichon's 
vegetable cart a little while ago. Come on, my 
niece, or we may be overtaken by brigands! To 
say nothing of what is far worse — our own enraged 
Jeanne. Give me those books — if you must make 
yourself useful, you can carry my rain-coat." 

Uncle Toto had really roused himself at last, and 
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briskly jumping to his feet began to collect the 
various articles that lay scattered about under the 
tree where they had been sitting. Hatless, and with 
arms loaded with books and wraps they made their 
way down to the dusty road, and struck out at a 
vigorous stride toward the village. 

Apparently the American gentleman and his 
young niece were popular in that little Norman ham- 
let, for they were continually answering the friendly 
nods and greeting of the villagers, who were gath- 
ered on the worn stone steps of the cottages, tiie 
men smoking, and the women knitting, while they 
kept up a running fire of conversation with their 
neighbors, occasionally interrupting themselves 
long enough to shout a command to some rash, blue- 
smocked urchin whose small person threatened to 
disappear into the canal. Even a group of tow- 
headed little boys, hanging perilously over the low 
stone coping of the bridge, and rapturously beating 
up a miniature tempest with their switches, showed 
sufficient interest in the pleasant foreigners to allow 
their storm to subside, while they turned around to 
smile at the jolly, curly-haired gentleman and the 
dark-eyed young girl who swung along beside him. 

" Prends-garde, there, you Anatole — first thing 
you know you'll be down in Davy Jones' locker, — 
little donkey, do you think you're made of cork ? " 
Uncle Toto made a grab just in time to seize a pair 
of chubby legs, as their youthful owner made a 
perilous dip toward the water. Young Anatole 
looked up with a pair of round blue eyes at his 
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rescuer, and then went off into a gale of laughter 
at the American gentleman's incomprehensible jar- 
gon of the purest Anglo-Saxon French. 

" 'Ow-do-you-do ? " remarked the eldest of the 
lads, a freckle- faced mischievous-looking little rascal 
of ten. This was the only English phrase in his 
vocabulary, and he did not know what it meant, 
but remembering that on one occasion it had elicited 
a cake from the appreciative Uncle Toto, he had 
concluded that it must have a valuable significance, 
and he never failed to utter it hopefully whenever 
the opportunity was offered. Unfortunately, Uncle 
Toto was ignorant of the meaning which the youth 
attached to the polite remark, and furthermore he 
had no cakes with him, so he simply bowed gravely, 
answered in French that he was very well indeed, 
and went his way with Georgina. It spoke worlds 
for his popularity that instead of making a face at 
him, the freckled boy only sighed, and returned to 
the manufacture of the storm. 

Mr. Leonard Hamerton, otherwise Uncle Toto, 
and his niece walked on for nearly a mile before 
they reached a gate in the wall of a picturesque old 
house that stood flush with the road. Vines, just 
bursting into bud, climbed over the plaster ; the roof, 
which projected over the windows, and the coping of 
the high wall, above which waved the light-green 
sprays of the lilac trees in the garden, were both 
made of red tiles. The old house, originally the 
property of a great French artist, was built irreg- 
ularly on a hill, thus conforming to the circum- 
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stances which gave an indefinable charm to all the 
architecture of that quaint, rugged countryside. 

" Well, here we are — ^now the point is, what is 
Jeanne going to do to us? " said Unde Toto, closing 
the garden gate behind them, and casting a wary 
look about, lest that excellent, but domineering old 
servant should descend on them unawares. 

" Look, though — ^we're going to have supper out 
here this evening ! " exclaimed Georgina. ** And I 
don't think that Jeanne can be in such a bad humor 
after all — it smells as if she were baking those de- 
licious little seed-cakes, Uncle Toto ! " 

At just that moment the apparition of a gigantic, 
ruddy-faced woman of fifty, standing in the door- 
way, with her big bare arms planted aggressively 
on her vast waist-line, plainly contradicted the truth 
of Georgina's cheerful hopes. 

A perfect hail-storm of robust Norman French 
expressed old Jeanne's far-reaching indignation at 
their deplorable habits. Again this devastating de- 
lay of supper had come to pass, again her omelette 
was a ruin — this time, she had been convinced — 
she had resigned herself to the belief that they had 
both been drowned in the canal; but no, here they 
are smiling 

"A thousand pardons, Jeanne. The next time 
you may be certain that we will gladly choose drown- 
ing as an alternative to unsettling such a devout 
resignation. It's too bad about the omelette — ^but 
we'll eat it anyway. Even in ruins, your omelettes 
have not their like in the whole of France ! '* 
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This delicate and feeling piece of flattery — ^which 
indeed was quite true — elicited a grunt from Jeanne, 
but nevertheless went a long way toward restoring 
the old Norman's good humor ; for her vanity in her 
cookery was unlimited. Something like a smile 
glimmered through the grim lines of her big face. 

" I had, however, the foresight not to make the 
omelette," she remarked presently. " M'sieu, there 
has come a letter for you, from your country. It 
is written by a gentleman, I think, and is therefore 
not at all thick." She then began to rummage for 
her pocket in the voluminous folds of her skirt, 
under her black silk apron, and finally fished up the 
letter, pausing long enough before she handed it to 
Mr. Hamerton to study the inscription again with 
perfect coolness. 

" I don't think you can possibly find out who it 
is from that way, Jeanne," suggested Uncle Toto. 
"If you will let me have it——" 

He took the letter, glanced at the handwriting, 
and then with a sudden frown thrust it into his own 
pocket. Jeanne stood waiting, a monument of 
curiosity; but he did not notice her, and with an 
indignant shrug, she turned haughtily, and with- 
drew to her kitchen. 

" It — it's nothing bad, is it, Uncle Toto ? " asked 
Georgina, looking anxiously at her uncle as he 
turned away and walked toward the other end of the 
garden. She had not missed the quick look of dis- 
may that had shown on his face when he first saw 
the letter. 
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" I don't know whether it is or not, my darling," 
he answered, with a short, dry little laugh. " I — 
the truth is, I've been expecting a certain kind of 
letter for a long time, and every time I get one I 
imagine that it has come. Never mind, I shan't 
open it until after supper — ^run along, and get 
ready." 

But Georgina did not obey him immediately ; she 
had come near him, and stood looking up into his 
kind face, puzzled by the melancholy smile which 
she had never seen before in his eyes. Suddenly he 
bent and taking her face in both his hands kissed 
her cheeks. 

" My darling little girl — ^but Fm a selfish brute, 
I suppose. Run along, now, my pet — ^we mustn't 
keep Jeanne waiting any longer. I'll tell you about 
it when you come down." 

A few minutes later, when Georgina returned to 
the garden, she found her uncle still standing as 
she had left him, looking out over the low back wall 
toward the distant hills. Jeanne was setting milk 
and bread on the little green iron table, which she 
had spread for them under the oak tree, and glanc- 
ing up from time to time, her keen eyes screwed up 
in her attempt to unriddle the enigma of the jolly 
M'sieu 'Amerton's sudden gravity. 

Hearing his niece's light step. Uncle Toto turned 
arotmd, and affecting to have recovered his usual 
gay spirits, waved to her cheerfully. 

"All aboard, Jeanne — ^now bring on your ome- 
lette ! Miss Hamerton, will you dispense the — er — 
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milk — and remember that generosity is the first of 
the seven lively virtues/* 

But Georgina easily guessed that Uncle Toto's 
gaity was not spontaneous. They sat down facing 
each other across the snowy white cloth, and made 
a not very successful pretense of voracious hunger. 
Uncle Toto managed to keep up a steady flow of 
rather incoherent talk, but he avoided his niece's 
eyes, which were fixed inquiringly on his face. 

"Uncle Toto— did — ^was the letter the one you 
expected ? '* asked Georgina at length, when Jeanne 
had disappeared, outraged by the indifference with 
which her masterly omelette had been treated. 
" Was it — don't tell me, of course, if it's nothing 
that you want — ^that is, that I need to know about, 
but '' 

Mr. Hamerton pushed back his chair, and for a 
moment or two sat staring off at the gentle land- 
scape, over which the light-gray haze of the dusk 
was gathering. Presently he turned to her, and 
reaching across the table, took her slender little 
hand, and laid it on his own broad palm, covering 
it with his other. 

" Yes, my pet — ^it was the letter.*' 

There was another pause; Georgina did not say 
an)rthing, but simply waited for him to go on: but 
the pause lengthened through so many moments that 
she began to think that he was not going to go on 
at all. 

" You see, my dear," he began, at last, " the letter 
was from your father. I knew it would come — ^but 
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I expected it two or three years ago at the latest, 
and when it didn't come then, I began to hope that 
it wouldn't come at all — ^not until you were fully 
grown, BXiywBy, and then — then, perhaps it wouldn't 
have made any difference." He frowned, and a 
stubborn line tightened about his mouth. " You see 
what a selfish brute I was — ^just as I said. Because 
I hoped that when you were grown you would 
choose to remain with me *' 

" Oh, what does he want ? He can*t want me to 
come home — ^not now ! " cried Georgina.. " It's not 
fair — he doesn't really want me — ^how can he need 
me all of a sudden when he's got along without me 
for these five years ! Oh, Uncle Toto, I don't have 
to go, do I? Can't you — can't I write back to 
him '' 

Uncle Toto smiled sadly. 

" Would you be willing to do that, darling? " he 
asked her quietly, patting her hand. "He's all 
alone ** 

" But so are you, and — and you love me better 
than he does," interrupted Georgina doggedly. Her 
lower lip began to quiver in spite of herself. That 
little tremble in her voice was almost too much for 
Uncle Toto. 

" By Jove, it's true ! And it isn't fair," he told 
himself fiercely. "If I'm selfish, it's nothing to 
what he is! Why did he let her stay with me so 
long, until I've learned to love her more than a 
dozen fathers love their daughters ? Why didn't he 
send for her after a year — I could have adjusted my 
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life again, then. Now — ^great heavens! what will / 
have to live for without her ? And what about her, 
— ^he can never understand her as I do— there isn't 
a single trait in her nature with which he'll have any 
sympathy of feeling. It isn't fair — ^arid I don't see 
how under heaven he can have the heart to ask it ! " 

These thoughts swelled his own heart in a rush 
of bitter feeling. Sitting there, he could only look 
at the girl who had been like his daughter from her 
eleventh year, who had grown dearer to the lonely 
bachelor than anything on earth, and whom the 
thought of losing at last filled him with a keener 
pain than any he had ever felt, but one, in all his life. 

It seemed as if his big, masterful brother had 
been destined to rob him of each thing he loved. 

"I had no right to blame him — I didn't blame 
him, even then," thought Uncle Toto, in whose 
memory old, tragic reflections had arisen. " I sup- 
pose that there was something in that domineering, 
swaggering way of his that a woman couldn't re- 
sist — ^perhaps if I hadn't fancied that there was 
something heroic and romantic in giving Emily up 
when she told me that she loved him, why I might 
have made her love me again, after all. But that's 
nonsense — it's nonsense, and it's idiotic to imagine 
such a thing. He had as true a right to her then 
as he has to Georgina now — and he claims this, too." 

" Uncle Toto— can father make me come home ? " 
demanded Georgina suddenly. Her eyes shone re- 
belliously, and in spite of himself Uncle Toto felt a 
sharp twinge of gladness in her stormy unwilling- 
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ness to give him up. There was only the vaguest 
shadow of resemblance between the dark, little face 
in front of him, and the one that had remained so 
clearly in his memory for eighteen years; Emily 
Hamerton had been fair; with a round, arch face, 
a dimpled chin, and a porcelain, feminine loveliness 
that did not find its counterpart in her daughter. 
But there were times when he loved to imagine that 
in Georgina's dark eyes there was just a look, a 
vague, fleeting charm of expression that was her 
mother's legacy. 

" Your father certainly wouldn't make you, even 
though he could, perhaps, if he thought that you 
would not be happy with him," he answered, loy- 
ally. " I'll read you his letter, and then you shall 
decide for yourself. That's fair — and you shall 
write him your decision." 

He took the letter out of his pocket, and spreading 
it on the table, began to read as steadily as he could 
by the fading light. 

'' Melbrook, AprU 4th, ip — . 
"DearToto: 

" I had a long talk with Millicent the other 
day. She thinks it's outrageous of me to have let 
Georgina stay away so long. She says people men- 
tion it to her all the time — I told her to tell them it 
was none of their confounded business, and to hold 
their tongues. Imagine old Millicent saying any- 
thing like that — if she had spunk enough in her to 
do it, she wouldn't be such a bore ; but of course she 
hasn't. 

" However, the point is, that I'm so lonely that 
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I've up and decided on my own reflection that it's 
about time I made the acquaintance of my daughter. 

" I suppose that you have gotten rather fond of 
her yourself, and that I seem like a selfish dog to 
ask you to give her up — ^if you do feel that way, 
say so frankly and we'll let the matter drop. Also, 
let me know how she feels. She may imagine that 
I'm a pretty poor sort of father to have let her go 
all these years, and of course she won't be able to 
understand just how things stood after Emily's 
death. 

" But the irony of it, Toto— you know how to 
appreciate that sort of thing. To have succeeded 
as I have succeeded, when the dear object of my 
success was taken away from me — ^to have this 
great, magnificent elephant of a house on my hands, 
finished, without the memory of her in a single one 
of all these huge rooms — ^when it was all for her: 
could Destiny fling a more bitter draught of irony 
in any man's face ? 

" I had almost forgotten that I had a daughter — 
and then all of a sudden, the other night — it seems 
ridiculous, doesn't it ? — I remembered. The truth is, 
I oiever thought of any one much in my whole life 
but Emily — as I recall her, Georgina doesn't re- 
semble her mother much, does she? But when I 
did think of Georgina, you can't imagine how happy 
it made me. Then, you know, all this fortune that 
I've built up isn't for nothing. I want her to enjoy 
it. Tell her that if she wants to come back, that she 
has a father who will give her an)rthing on earth 
she has a fancy for. She ought to cut quite a figure 
in the world. 

" Answer this as soon as convenient, and please 

be perfectly frank. ., ,^ 

* Yours, 

" Clem." 
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A queer, brusque sort of letter, which, in spite of 
his sadness, made Uncle Toto smile — it was so 
thoroughly characteristic. He understood better 
than could Georgina, who heard it through with an 
immobile face, the genuine tragedy that his brother 
had so curtly summed up in the sentence, " To have 
succeeded as I have succeeded, when the dear object 

of my success was taken away " the only lines 

that gave any hint at the suffering his brother had 
lived through. 

"Well?" asked Uncle Toto, gently, looking at 
his little niece. Georgina's mouth was set. 

" I don't see why," she answered, stubbornly. 
This quiet, stiff rebelliousness was a phase of her 
character that was new to her uncle. 

" What does he mean about my not being able 
to tmderstand 'how things stood after mother's 
death ' ? " she asked after a moment. 

** He means that you may misjudge his motives 
in allowing you to leave him," answered Uncle 
Toto. " That you may have thought of him as hav- 
ing had no affection for you, and no interest par-» 
ticularly in what happened to you. And that," he 
went on, brushing away a leaf that had fallen on 
the table, " would not be perfectly fair. Your fa- 
ther worshiped your mother, and you were very 
young when she died, though of course you remem- 
ber it. When he married her, they were pretty poor, 
but he was very ambitious, and a brilliant man at 
business, and he used to vow that he would build a 
'palace' for her. I don't think she cared much 
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about the ' palace * — but she loved his ambition and 
his brains, and they used to dream together like 
children. And he did begin little by little to realize 
those dreams — ^first of all they bought the house 
that you were born in — the loveliest old place in the 
world. I think Emily never wanted anything bet- 
ter; but Clem wasn't satisfied, of course. He kept 
on working, and at length he had built up a fortune 
that to these simple folk here, for instance, would 
sound perfectly incredible. And he began to lay 
the f oimdations of the ' palace.' ** 

Georgina nodded. 

" I can remember that now. One Sunday after 
church, he and mother took me over to see it — it 
was terribly big, — ^mother laughed and said we'd 
have to hire an army of people to fill it up " 

" Yes — ^that was it. Your father was part owner 
of the richest mills in that part of the country — 
later he took them over entirely; but that was — 
afterward " 

"After what?'' 

" After your mother's death, my dear. Well, the 
' palace * was almost completed when that happened. 
Emily — ^your mother, died. 

" It was very terrible," went on Uncle Toto, after 
a silence ; " your father nearly lost his mind. He 
couldn't think of anything else — ^and then I asked 
him if I could have you for a little while — I was 
going to France, where I had been studying medi- 
cine as a very young man — he seemed glad. He 
was so unspeakably unhappy that he seemed to want 
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to be alone, and he knew so little about children that 
it was only natural in a way that you should be a 
worry to him. I promised him that I would attend 
to your education, and that whenever he felt that 
he needed you, he should write to me. He was 
positively grateful — ^and God knows what it meant 
to me." 

" But, Uncle Toto— oh, I don't want to go back. 
And father may not really want me at all when I 
have been with him a while — ^we've been so happy ! 
It doesn't matter to me what he can give me ** 

" Listen to me, my darling '* 

" Do you want me to leave you. Uncle Toto ? '* 
In the gathering dusk, he could see the tears in her 
unhappy, reproachful eyes. He smiled queerly — ^he 
could appreciate the irony of this situation, too— 
which thrust upon him the necessity of pleading the 
cause of a man who again laid claims to the most 
precious thing in his life. 

" You mustn't ask me that, Georgina," he said 
quietly. " I have no right to you. I have to keep 
my agreement with your father, to take you back 
to him when he wants you. My own feelings have 
no part in the matter. Your father is all alone ; he 
finds himedf, unless you go to him, with all the 
object of his great efforts lying behind him, when 
tiiey have at last borne fruit He has suffered ter- 
ribly — ^without you he has nothing to look forward 
to in his old age but painful memories ; with you he 
has still a precious future — ^your future, to build and 
to find joy in." Uncle Toto stopped — ^he had no 
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heart left to throw into this painful pleading of his 
brother's cause. 

For a long time there was not a sound in the little 
garden, except the twittering of the birds among the 
lightly budding branches of the lilac trees. Then 
at length, without a word, Georgina got up and went 
into the house. 

Uncle Toto waited; sitting alone, and puffing 
furiously at his pipe. " Heaven knows — all that I 
have taught her may be undone. What is it that 
she may go back to, but a life where people are 
taught from childhood to love and value only the 
worldly, the tawdry successes — ^money, social com- 
petition, and all the petty, cruel, purposeless selfish- 
ness that those objects involve. Was I right in per- 
suading her " 

A bright light streamed out into the garden 
through the open door of the house. 

"Uncle Toto!" 

" Yes.'* He got up and walked toward his niece, 
who was standing in the doorway, with a paper in 
her hand. 

" Will you — will you read this, and tell me if it 
is — right ? " 

He took the letter, and leaning against the frame 
of the door, held it toward the light. 



4( 



St. Quentin, April 12th, ip — . 
Dear Father: 

" I think that Uncle Toto and I will sail in a 
week or two. 

" I am glad that you want me to come back to 
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you, and I hope that I may be able to make you 
happy. 

" Your affectionate daughter, 

" Georgina." 

" I couldn't make it longer," she said, as he began 
to fold the letter. 

" There was no need to," answered Uncle Toto. 
There were tears on her cheeks and he avoided look- 
ing at her. " I had better post it at once." 

He put the letter in his pocket, picked up his hat 
from the chair near the door, and went off, closing 
the garden gate behind him. 



CHAPTER II 

A BARGAIN 

" Well, Millicent, my daughter is coming home. 
What time is it ? Twenty past eight — ^they ought to 
get in pretty soon now. The boat was due at four. 
They ought to have caught the seven-fifty from town 
— ^get to Melbrook at eight-forty, and be here at a 
little after nine. Jove — ^this is quite a novel feeling. 
You're sure Stuyve wasn't expecting you home for 
dinner? It's good of you to come over to see the 
child." 

" Stu)rve is sta)ring in town for something special 
at the club. Sit down, Clem, — ^you make me nervous 
prowling back and forth like that." 

Mr. Hamerton compromised with his sister's 
nerves and his own restlessness by taking up his 
stand in front of the huge stone fireplace, where, 
on that rainy and somewhat raw April evening, a 
log fire burned brightly, lending a much-needed air 
of comfort and domesticity to the big, formally 
decorated room. 

" You think too much about your nerves," he re- 
marked curtly. " And I hear too much about them. 
If you'd hoe potatoes, or ride a bucking broncho for 
a month or so, you'd find yourself quite able to sup- 
port the strain of my ways and habits." 

" Oh, yes— of course that's your favorite hobby," 
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returned his sister, sharply — ^they invariably began 
a light quarrel when they were together. "As a 
matter of fact, it wouldn't do you any harm to 
think of your own nerves a little — ^you are looking 
wretchedly/' 

" Thanks/' answered Mr. Hamerton, absently, 
" but I have other things on my mind just now." 

He was a striking-looking man of forty-five or 
six, fully six feet three inches in height, with enor- 
mous shoulders that, in spite of the best English 
tailor in New York, looked ill-fitted by the smart 
dinner jacket he had put on in honor of the occa- 
sion; the neat white collar seemed too tight for his 
thick neck, and his face was flushed. Everything 
about him was unusually large and massive — ^his 
hands, his head, his prominent, intelligent eyes, his 
big, bony nose, and his sound white teeth. His 
huge, muscular frame could conceal from view even 
a fair-sized man, if his back were turned to the 
spectator. Traces of what had once been excep- 
tional good looks were plainly to be found in his 
big face — ^his florid skin was as firm as it had been 
fifteen years before, and his hair as thick ; but in the 
past year the unmistakable marks of some nervous 
reaction had begun to appear. The wiry hair at his 
temples had grown very gray, and his step had lost 
some of its almost arrogant vitality. 

" Are yovL worried about business ? " inquired his 
sister, who noted these changes with genuine con- 
cern. " StU3rve said that he had heard there had 
been some trouble up at the mills ** 
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" You tell Stu)rve to hold his tongue — I beg your 
pardon, Millicent/' said Mr. Hamerton hastily. " I 
— I don't mean to be irritable. I mean that Fd be 
obliged to Stuyve if he'd contradict any reports he 
hears to that effect Not that it will do much good, 
I suppose. There has been some trouble — ^but the 
circumstances and the extent of it are likely to be 
ridiculously garbled. It's nothing to worry about — 
just have to keep things going these next few 
months, and everything will be smoothed out by the 
fall." 

" I should think that you'd retire, Clem — ^you 
never rest, and a man can't keep on going as you do 
forever " 

" Retire — ^fiddlesticks." Mr. Hamerton suddenly 
sat down in one of the big carved chairs drawn up 
to the fire, and, as it were, imconsciously pressed his 
temples with the thumb and middle finger of one 
broad hand, frowning viciously. " I did think of 
knocking off a year ago — I put it off a bit, and then 
things got rather tied up — and now with Georgina 
— it was good of the kid to come back to me. What 
do you think ? Suppose she really wanted to ? " 

" It's not a question of whether she wanted to or 
not," answered Mrs. Carrol. " It was outrageous to 
let her stay away as long as she has. People criti- 
cize that sort of thing dreadfully ^" 

"The deuce they do! Well, let 'em criticize — 
and it is a question of whether she wants to come to 
me or not. If she's not happy here she can go back 
to Toto whenever she feels like it " 
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" Don't be absurd, Clem." 

" I zvill be absurd — ^I tell you I won't have her 
moping around, and being the dutiful daughter to 
me; if she likes it, well and good— otherwise she's 
a free citizen as far as I'm concerned. I gave 
her her free choice about coming — she didn't 
have to tmless she wanted to-— so I dare say she 
did/' 

Mrs. Carrol said nothing to this, although her 
brother looked at her, obviously and rather pathetic- 
ally expecting her to agree with his surmise. 

" You see, Millicent," began Mr. Hamerton, lean- 
ing forward in his chair, " there's no chance of my 
dropping things now — ^up at the mills, I mean. I'll 
have Georgina — she must be nearly seventeen years 
old now — or sixteen, I forget — nearly a young lady, 
anyway — and I want to do everything for her. If 
it wasn't for her, I'd pack out of this confounded 
Tomb of Hadrian, bag and baggage, in a week. 
But I'm ambitious for Georgina — I want 
Clement Hamerton's daughter to make a figure in 
the world. She's going to have everything, as long 
as I have breath in my body. I don't know how it's 
going to work — ^I was thinking about it last night. 
Here she's been with Toto for more than five years, 
and Toto always had a lot of queer notions. And 
as far as I'm concerned, I don't know anything about 
girls, so you've got to take a hand. She'll probably 
need to be taught a lot of things, — I don't know how 
to explain, precisely, but you know what I mean — 
poise and how to dress^ and what to say, and all the 
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rest of it. When a man has made the success that 
I have, he wants a woman to carry it off. They 
like that sort of thing, eh? It's what they're always 
after, isn't it? It makes them happy — eh? Don't 
you think that Georgina will be happy ? " 

" She would be very hard to suit if she could 
want any more than what you can give her," an- 
swered Mrs. Carrol. " I have no doubt that 
Georgina will need a good deal of pruning, and of 
course, I feel a great responsibility '* 

" Exactly. She has no mother. You take her in 
hand, Millicent, old girl — 
Don't call me 'old girl.' '* 

" Why not ? It's very brotherly and affectionate. 
Mr. Hamerton grinned. He knew very well how 
to ruffle his sister's dignity, and was as fond of exer- 
cising his talent for this pleasant art as when he 
was a boy. 

There were various characteristic crudities in Mr. 
Hamerton's make-up which were continual sources 
of annoyance to his carefully correct sister ; his blunt 
expression of his aims for Georgina offended Mrs. 
Carrol, who preferred, herself, to couch such 
frankly worldly ambitions in more polished and am- 
biguous phrases. It irritated her to have her brother 
spoken of as a "self-made" man, — such a term 
implying, to her ears, that he had raised himself 
from humble circumstances and plebeian birth ; and 
doubly annoying to her was the fact that Mr. Ham- 
erton did frequently exhibit the general character- 
istics of the typical parvenu. For some reason, he 
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had never possessed a natural polish, and he had 
never taken the slightest pains to acquire an arti- 
ficial one. Almost the very antithesis of his innately 
thoroughbred brother — ^who erred, in Mrs. Carrol's 
opinion, on the side of an absurd unworldliness, 
and an unconsciously aristocratic reticence — Clem- 
ent Hamerton was rough, arrogant, childishly vain 
of his financial successes, and totally lacking in what 
is called "good taste." There was this difference 
in the opinions held by Mrs. Carrol and Leonard 
Hamerton in regard to their brother — ^the character- 
istics so irritating, and even offensive to Mrs. Carrol 
were, to Uncle Toto, peculiarly interesting; he saw 
them as the inseparable components of a strongly 
individual nature, the earmarks of a character so 
forceful and so natural that it could not assume an 
affectation even of good breeding, and without 
which it would lose its rugged distinction. There 
was little sympathy between the two brothers ; they 
held points of view as diametrically opposed as their 
natures; but they shared a mutual respect and ad- 
miration which had been stronger, perhaps, than a 
warmer affection and a far greater homogeneity 
of tastes and opinions might have been, in sustain- 
ing their attachment to each other. 

" You see, I want you to introduce Georgina to 
all the girls of her own age around here — and I 
want her to give them cards and spades. I want 
my daughter to be the best dressed, the cleverest, 
and the handsomest of the lot " 

"Of course she will meet all of Margot and 
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Cicely's friends/' said Mrs. Carrol stiffly. Margot 
and Cicely were her own daughters. 

" That's right — and she's got to learn to dance, 
and how to talk, and all that business. I wonder 
if she's handsome — she was a funny, brown-skinned 
little beggar when I saw her last — ^if she'd had 
Emily's looks, I wouldn't give another thought to 
what she'd make of herself. I'll provide everything 
else," said Clement Hamerton. 

At that moment there came the sound of wheels 
on the drive, at last. 

" There they are ! " 

As they approached the house, up the long 
straight drive, which passed between two preten- 
tious, wrought-iron gates, Georgina had seized her 
uncle's hand in positive dismay. For the first time 
she saw the " palace " in the full glory of comple- 
tion. Through the rain and the darkness, few of 
the elaborate details of its architecture could be dis- 
cerned; but the lights shining from every window 
gave some idea of the size of the mansion, which 
stretched its long wings out on each side of its im- 
pressive entrance. 

Mr. Hamerton, with a childlike eagerness to have 
the full magnificence of this very material monu- 
ment of his achievements make the strongest pos- 
sible impression on his daughter at first sight, had 
had the house lighted from roof to foundations ; and 
the lamps shone out at a distance of every fifty 
yards or so along the drive. But poor Georgina felt 
only a vague nervous oppression from all this dis- 
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j^y, and her thoughts turned with such longing 
vividness to the quiet little garden in Normandy 
that, in spite of herself, the tears of aching home- 
sickness started to her eyes. She winked them back, 
however, and swallowing over a lirnip in her throat, 
said: 

" It— it's awfuUy big, isn't it. Uncle Toto? I— 
I wonder if it is really as nice to live in as the old 
one. I think I should like to— to go and look at 
the other one again." 

" So should I. We'll make a pilgrimage there to- 
morrow — I want to see it before I'm off again." 

"Oh-h, you aren't going to leave me, Uncle 
Toto," wailed Georgina. "Don't, don't go right 
away. I can't bear it '* 

" Hush, darling— don't, you mustn't cry. I — I 
may not have to go for several days, perhaps. You 
mustn't let your father see you with tears in your 
eyes — it would hurt him, terribly." Uncle Toto's 
own voice shook, and he coughed to conceal the 
tremor. Georgina gulped bravely. 

" Here we are, now " 

A few moments later, Georgina, a trifle pale, and 
very nervous, but smiling gallantly, obedient to her 
uncle's last frantically whispered orders, stood in 
the huge entrance hall, facing her father for the first 
time in five years. 

" By Jove, but the little shrub has grown ! " 
gasped Mr. Hamerton, when, after a hug in which 
Georgina had disappeared entirely, he held her off 
from him, and surveyed his tall daughter with 
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startled eyes. If he was not precisely disappointed, 
he was certainly surprised by her appearance ; pretty, 
she was not, and to his eyes there was not the slight- 
est shadow of a resemblance in her narrow, dark 
face to her mother. What had been brought back 
to him, in place of the " funny, brown-skinned little 
beggar," who had been almost a stranger to him 
even then, was a tall, slender, almost lean young 
girl, who carried herself with the graceful awk- 
wardness of extreme youth; with a long, pointed, 
sensitive face in which an artist might have seen the 
promise of real beauty, and dark eyes, very much 
like his own, but more deeply set. 

What Mrs. Carrol saw was an awkward, seven- 
teen-year-old girl, who wore just such "sensible,** 
impossible clothes as a man would advise, and who 
— ^with a sigh of relief — ^had not a tenth of her 
Margot's blooming beauty. 

" Well, Toto— what do you think of the place, 
eh? This is the first time you've seen it, isn't it? " 
said Mr. Hamerton, slapping his brother on the 
back. 

" Magnificent, Clem — quite magnificent." 

" You'll have to go over it in the daytime. Jo- 
seph, take the bags up-stairs, and get us something 
to eat. We'll have it in the library — I suppose 
you're hungry, Toto." 

" Rather — ^we were held up for hours in the cus- 
toms, and had to leave town before supper." As a 
matter of fact, neither Uncle Toto nor Georgina felt 
an overpowering appetite for food just then. 
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They kept up a brave pretense of high spirits, 
however. 

" Glad to be home again, Georgina ? Of course 
you are — ^nothing to compare over there with this 
country — ^lot of gabbling Frenchmen, a bit of pretty 
scenery, and that's all. No get-up-and-go, no prac- 
tical common sense, no nothing — ^what the dickens 
you find in huddling off into some half-dead little 
French village is one thing I can't understand, 
Toto." 

Uncle Toto smiled. Georgina said nothing. 

When Mrs. Carrol had finally taken her depar- 
ture, after kissing her niece, and informing her that 
she was going to bring her cousins over to see her 
without delay — that they were quite dying to see 
her, in fact, — Georgina at length timidly rose to say 
good-night herself. She was tired out, and, too 
weary to keep her tears back much longer, was 
eager to be alone, and to adjust herself to her new 
circumstances by a comfortable, uninterrupted cry. 

Mr. Hamerton followed her with his eyes, as she 
left the room. He had been quick to notice the 
difference in the warmth of the kisses she had be- 
stowed on him and on his brother, and he felt a 
queer little twinge of jealousy. 

"Funny sort of kid, isn't she? Do you think 
she'll take to me at all — ^what do you think ? Seems 
awfully fond of you, old fellow." 

" I — I'm very fond of her," said Uncle Toto. 
He got up, and going over to the fire, kicked a log 
back onto the pile that smouldered there. 
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" What are you going to do with yourself ? " in- 
quired Mr. Hamerton, clearing his throat " Have 
a cigar ? " 

" No, thanks — ^why, I intend to sail again the day 
after to-morrow." 

"You don't say so? What's the idea ? " 

Uncle Toto turned around and leaned against the 
mantelpiece. 

" Well, I've lived over there so long — I've gotten 
rather attached to the place — I've got a good many 
interests over there, and none to speak of in this 
country." 

" It's beyond me," said Mr. Hamerton, shaking 
his head. 

" Well, I love the people, I love the coimtry — and 
I'm able to practise a bit — I think I'm the only 
genuine doctor in St Quentin " 

" And I suppose all you get in return for your 
services is the love and esteem, etc. " 

" My income is sufficient for all my needs, and I 
don't have to practise unless I want to." 

" H'm." 

There was a short silence. 

" We aren't much alike, are we ? " said Mr. Ham- 
erton. 

I wish I had some of your qualities, Clem " 

No— the point is — Georgina. I'm so different 
from you — and she's so fond of you, I was wonder- 
ing how we'd get along." 

" I think that you're going to love her very much, 
Clem." 
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" Oh, I know very well that I'm going to love 
her/' interrupted his brother roughly. " But the 
point is, is she going to love me? I wonder what 
she thinks of me." 

" As a matter of fact, I believe that Georgina is 
like you in a great many ways," said Uncle Toto, 
recalling with a smile the unfamiliar, rebellious ex- 
pression on his niece's face that he had noticed in 
the garden that evening, now three weeks past. 

" Do you really think so ? By Jove, I believe 
you're right, too— she isn't like Emily, but I'll bet 
there is a streak of her father in her." 

"And I am quite sure," went on Uncle Toto, 
looking gently and steadily into his brother's face, 
" that in a very short time she will have learned to 
feel the greatest affection for you." 

" Yes — ^yes, of course, one can't expect that sort 
of thing all at once. It's only natural that she'd 
feel a bit strange with me just now, isn't it ? Well, 
all I've got to say is that there isn't a thing on earth 
she could want that she shan't have. I've got great 
plans for Georgina — she's the greatest heiress in the 
county — in three counties " 

" You are very rich, aren't you, Clem ? " 

"Very. It's all for her — ^this house is for 
her " 

" It is a very impressive one," remarked Uncle 
Toto. 

" Yes. I — ^the truth is, it's a bit big for my per- 
sonal tastes. If it hadn't been for Emily, I don't 
think I should ever have built the place — the old 
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house was about right for me — ^but you know 

women — ^they Hke to show off, like children " 

Again Uncle Toto smiled. 



"Last year I got so confounded lonely in this 
place that I was on the point of selling it, and go- 
ing back to the old one. But I — being alone, you 
know, made a difference. And now here's Georgina, 
so I'm going to stay on for her." 

There was another pause. Suddenly Mr. Ham- 
erton got up, and coming over to his brother laid 
his big hand on the smaller man's shoulder. 

" Look here, Toto — I want to say something to 
you." 

" Yes, Clem." 

" I — it may look to you as if I've played you 
rather a mean trick, and I want to be square with 
you. I didn't realize how much you loved Georgina 
— it seems as if I always did butt in and take — ^take 
things away from you " 

" That's all right, Clem. Never mind— don't say 
that — ^you've a perfect right " 

" No. Listen to me, Toto. I want to make a 
bargain with you. And this is it; I've got a legal 
right to Georgina until she's twenty-one, but that 
isn't the kind of a right that I'd like to lay my 
claims on. She loves you best. Now, if I don't 
succeed in making her as happy with me as you 
have made her — ^if I can't win her choice between 
us simply by making her love me — why then, it's 
up to her, without any strings tied to it. I'll give 
her a year to find herself, so to speak — ^and if at the 
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end of that time she chooses to go back to you, why 
ril not make the slightest protest — not the slightest 
eflPort to keep her ; furthermore, I'll give her to im- 
derstand that she is not held by the lightest ties of 
duty, and all that nonsense— do you understand ? " 

" Good heavens, Clem ! But that's rot-3-you need 
the child — ^you need her far, far more than even I 

do " exclaimed Uncle Toto, hardly realizing 

just why he felt that his brother's necessity for the 
companionship of the girl was so much greater than 
his own, and, indeed, speaking almost without know- 
ing what he had said. " There is no need for such a 
bargainr— of course she will love you — in a year's 
time I couldn't drag her away from you " 

" Well, perhaps I'm confident of that too," said 
Mr. Hamerton, his eyes sparkling suddenly. ** I'll 
make her love me — I'll make her happy, or — ^well, 
shake hands on the bargain, Toto." 

His brother looked up into his face. 

" It's fair, Toto," insisted Mr. Hamerton, thrust- 
ing out his hand. 

" Very well," said Uncle Toto, quietly. *' Done." 

And they shook hands. 



CHAPTER III 

THE OLD HOUSE 

Back in the tranquil, happy days at St. Quentin, 
Georgina had acquired the generally unpopular habit 
of early rising; and on that first morning at home, 
her eyes had opened before the little traveling clock 
beside her bed pointed to six. 

For some time she lay propped up on her pillows, 
wondering how long it would be before she felt 
fitted to her new surroundings — ^before she learned 
to feel that this place was truly home. 

After a little while she slid out of bed, and throw- 
ing on her dressing-gown, padded over to the win- 
dow to take in the imfamiliar view. The heavy 
rains of the night before had given way to clear 
skies, which ushered in a mild spring morning. The 
wind blowing in through the open windows of the 
big, luxurious room was almost balmy, and filled it 
with the scent of moist earth. The sun, just rising 
above the distant hills, shot its long ruddy beams 
across the tree-tops of the wood which lay below 
her father's place, and where the tender, sharp green 
of the buds was already showing among the lacy 
sprays of the branches. Beyond them, she could 
see, like thin, round fingers thrust upwards through 
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the blue morning mists, the tall smoke-stacks of 
Beddleston, four miles distant. 

" There are mills again/' she thought; " goodness, 
how much father has ! " 

Below her, the close-clipped and almost treeless 
lawns spread out stretching to the neatly pruned 
hedges which marked the boimdaries of a large, for- 
mal garden — stiff, precise flower-beds laid out in 
geometrical patterns, as yet only plots of muddy 
ground where the shrubs were matted with straw, 
and where only a few green shoots of hyacinth and 
iris appeared above the wet black earth. The gar- 
dener was already at work, making preciseness more 
precise, and sternly waylaying anything that threat- 
ened to become disorder among his carefully trained 
plants. Her memory flew back to the garden of the 
old house that she had left after her mother's death ; 
and she recalled, dreamily, the warm spring days 
when she had trotted happily about with her little 
watering pot, while Mrs. Hamerton, trowel in hand, 
and with a wide hat shading her beautiful skin, had 
carefully set out her beloved pansies, and content- 
edly weeded the rambling beds, which somehow in 
spite of her earnest concern were always a little un- 
kempt, and always a little more charming than any 
other garden beds in the world. 

A great wave of homesickness swept over 
Georgina — ^homesickness not, this time, for St 
Quentin, but for the long, sweet days of her child- 
hood, for the old, rambling house, for her little 
room, that had looked out into the softly stirring 
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branches of the pine-trees where she had loved to 
sit, dreaming over books that filled her with a vague, 
poignant longing for the days of chivalry and 
romance. 

She began to dress slowly, and a little later de- 
scended the broad stairs to the hall below. The 
house was silent still, for it was not quite seven 
yet; and she passed down the hall, peering, al- 
most with dismay, into the big silent rooms which 
seemed to her so needlessly luxurious and so for- 
biddingly impressive and formal. She was standing, 
her hands behind her back, looking in at the 
enormous drawing-room, and wondering if the time 
were really coming when she should have to face 
the terrible ordeal of taking her place as the mistress 
of thiis oppressive establishment — when a door on 
the opposite side of the hall opened. 

" God bless me ! You are an early bird ! What 
are you up to at this time of day? " inquired the 
astonished Mr. Hamerton, staring at his daughter. 

" It is such a lovely morning — and I always get 
up early. I thought that perhaps Uncle Toto ^" 

" Oh, you're looking for Toto, are you ? " said 
Mr. Hamerton. A faint expression of awkwardness 
or of displeasure passed over his face. " I think I 
did see him — ^he's out on the grounds somewhere, if 
you want to find him." 

" I didn't know that you were up, father, and I 
thought that I'd take a walk and look at things." 

Instantly Mr. Hamerton's face beamed. 
Of course — you want to look over the place. 
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don't you? It's worth a glance, my dear — it's the 
finest in Melbrook. I'd go with you, but I have to 
be off in an hour — lots of work to do. But come in 
and pay your old Dad a visit." 

He kissed her heartily, and then followed her into 
his study, where she had obediently preceded him. 

" Here's my workshop. I'm no loafer, as you 
can see — ^the man who can do what I've done can't 
let the grass grow in his tracks," said Mr. Ham- 
erton, with a wave of his hand. 

It was a large, sunny, airy room, plainly fur- 
nished, with a long desk between two windows at 
the farther end. The desk was covered with pa- 
pers, and beside the chair stood a small table with a 
coffee tray from which Mr. Hamerton had evidently 
been eating his breakfast while he worked. 

You begin awfully early, don't you, father? " 
I do. I can't waste any time day-dreaming, I 
can tell you. Not much chance of any one's beating 
me to anything ! " declared her father with an al- 
most juvenile boastfulness. Georgina felt a timidity 
that nearly amounted to fear of her father. She 
could not imagine ever finding in him a companion, 
teacher and confidant like her uncle; she felt that 
she could never come to him for genuine sympathy, 
and it was inconceivable that he would ever take 
the trouble to understand her nature or any of her 
ideas. She had already fornled some notion as to 
what her father's ambitions for her were, and she 
wondered if, inevitably, she would be forced along 
by his powerful will, and molded into the worldly. 
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competitive woman that he seemed to desire as the 
heiress to his brilliant achievements. If that were 
to be, it seemed to her that it would have been best 
if all the past years of her life had not been lived — 
better that she diould never have learned to love 
simplicity, and study, and the sympathy for quiet, 
himible lives that grows up in a young nature de- 
veloping in modest obscurity. To learn new values 
imder the teaching of her father and her aunt, to 
learn to care for things that her uncle taught her 
were oT the paltriest worth, seemed to her to set at 
nothing all that was bound up in her dear memories 
of those busy, happy days at St. Quentin. 

" Your aunt is bringing your cousins over to see 
you this afternoon," remarked Mr. Hamerton, sit- 
ting down at his desk. " They're fine girls, I under- 
stand — I never know one from the other, myself, 
except that one of them is very handsome — ^which, 
I can't tell you. I want you to like 'em, and to watch 
how they do things. Millicent'U give you a lot of 
pointers, too. She's a clever woman, in many ways 
— ^understands the world pretty well, after a fashion. 
I don't get along with her, but then I don't get along 
with many people, snyway. As far as I'm con- 
cerned, I think that this bother about who's who 
and what's what is all silly rot ; but that's a man's 
point of view and it doesn't do for a woman. 
Women have to depend on other people for what 
they get out of life; a man's life lies in his own 
hands. So you just stick to your aunt, and do what 
she tells you." 
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He picked up his pen, and began to write, quickly 
covering the paper in front of him with his large, 
firm script. Georgina slipped away. 

She met her imcle just as he was coming up the 
steps of the broad terrace, and flung herself into his 
arms with a clinging eagerness that made him look 
down quickly into her face. 

" Anything the matter, my pet? ** 

" No — ^nothing. Only I'm so glad to see you/' 
explained Georgina a little unsteadily. " Let's walk. 
Uncle Toto." 

He drew her hand through his arm. 

" Walk we shall. You set the direction.*' 

" Let's go over and see the old house, Uncle Toto. 
We can go through the woods, I think." 

** Yes. It's just beyond them." 

They set off across the lawn, walking in silence 
for several minutes. 

'' Must you go away. Uncle Toto ? " asked Geor- 
gina, presently. They had struck the little path 
leading through the woods, and had slackened their 
brisk stride into a slower pace. 

" I'm afraid so, dear. There are many reasons 
why it's best, both for myself and for you. You 
have to find out many things this year, and they are 
the kind that it's best for you to find alone. Besides 
that, it is only fair to your father to give him undis- 
turbed rights to you — ^his ideas are different from 
mine, and my staying here would only lead to some 
kind of conflict that would be painful to all of us. I 
have had five years, and he asks only one." 
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" Only one ? " said Georgina, looking up quickly. 
" I don't understand." 

After a moment's hesitation Uncle Toto told her 
about the agreement he had made with her father. 
You can see from just this instance," he added, 
what kind of a man he is — always more than fair, 
more than generous in his private as in his business 
dealings." He wondered what it was that prompted 
him always to explain and, as it were, to defend his 
brother to Georgina — "A sort of John Alden role — 
I played it once before, although I always thought 
John a great donkey." 

" Then — in a year, we can go back to St. Quentin 
again ? " cried Georgina. Uncle Toto smiled. 

" You will be free to choose, then" 

" As if you didn't know what my choice would 
be!" 

But I don't, my dear, I assure you, I don't." 
WTiat sort of things must I find out for myself, 
Uncle Toto ? " asked Georgina after a pause. 

" Well, for one thing, you are going to find out 
what kind of a girl you are," he replied. Georgina 
looked at him in some surprise. 

" Don't — don't you know that already, Uncle 
Toto ? " she inquired, shyly, not quite imderstanding 
him. 

" I know that you have in you the making of a 
fine and courageous woman, but there are some tests 
that wither the promise of some of the truest and 
best natures, where strength and independence of 
thought are lacking. That is what you must find out. 
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and what I can't help you in finding — whether or not 
you can really hold to your own ideals and think for 
yourself. You have to settle your own values — 
perhaps you don't understand exactly what I mean 
by that. I mean that you will have to decide in your 
own heart and mind what things you think are 
worth living for, what things are worth loving, and 
worth fighting for — ^whether it's better to use diplo- 
macy or courage in the life you find yourself called 
on to live — ^whether it's better to follow the maxims 
of worldly people, which teach you how to keep your 
own well-being intact, or whether it's better to risk 
one's own happiness and the good opinion of your 
new world for the happiness of some one else. And 
it's not enough to settle on the answers to these ques- 
tions just in your own head — ^you have to live your 
answer. The strength and independence of thought 
that I spoke of will show only in your actions." 

Georgina listened to this earnest little homily, 
without entirely comprehending her uncle's mean- 
ing; it was only later, in the light of subsequent 
events, that it all became clear to her. 

At just that moment something like a large 
strange bird whirled across their path. 

" What's that ? " cried Georgina. " Oh, it's some- 
body's hat. Oh, it'll be in the brook, Uncle Toto ! " 

Fortunately the hat was arrested in its headlong 
flight by the stiff, tangled undergrowth, which gaily 
opposed the mischievous intent of the wind; and 
Uncle Toto, darting forward, rescued it, just as it 
threatened to be off again. Georgina who, laughing 
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at her uncle's fierce intentness on capturing his prey, 
was looking about for the owner, espied a girl run- 
ning up the path which had forked off in the direc- 
tion of the highroad. 

She reached them breathless, and laughing shyly, 
while Uncle Toto stood regarding his prize with 
curiosity and interest. 

Is it your hat ? " asked Georgina. 
Oh, yes, if you please — ^the wind just swooped it 
off my head and it went flying." Uncle Toto con- 
tinued to study the hat gravely as if it were an inter- 
esting form of plant or animal life, and the girl 
stood trying to tuck in the strands of her curly 
brown hair which the wind had tousled. She was 
an extraordinarily pretty girl, slender and round like 
a Dresden china shepherdess, with a skin so delicate 
and white and rosy that it suggested the flawless 
complexions of the prim, old-fashioned ladies 
painted on ivory miniatures; she had, moreover, a 
tip-tilted nose, and a dimple in her chin, either of 
which charms were sufficient to take the eye of the 
beholder, and to render the shabbiness of her well- 
worn skirt and jacket quite insignificant. Certainly 
they seemed to be more interesting to Uncle Toto 
even than the pretty little hat which he held, for he 
surrendered it to her with his best bow, and without 
taking his gratified eyes from her fresh, rosy face. 
She thanked him, smiled at Georgina, and departed 
by the path over which she had come. 

" What a pretty girl she was I " exclaimed Geor- 
gina, as they resumed their walk. " I never thought 
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that any one really did have violet eyes — I never saw 
such purplish-blue ones before. I wonder who 
she is." 

" I haven't the faintest idea," replied Uncle Toto 
absently. " She looks as if her name would be La- 
vinia or Lydia or something pretty and old-fash- 
ioned like that. I notice that people nearly always 
have names that suit them." 

By this time they had reached the outskirts of the 
little wood, where the scrub growth of wild burdock 
and slender shoots of maple and birch began to min- 
gle with the budding flower-trees of what had once 
been a cultivated garden. Among the thick, long 
grasses and weeds appeared the bright yellow of 
forsythia, and here and there the tall stems of sun- 
flowers. A low gate, netted with clambering wild 
morning-glory vines marked what had once been the 
boundary between the garden and the encroaching 
wood. The flagstones of the walk had almost dis- 
appeared under the moss and weeds, and the ivy had 
quite covered the stone steps which led up the bank 
at the distant end of the garden. 

There stood the old house, and Uncle Toto and 
Georgina, leaning against the overgrown gate, 
looked at it in loving silence. On one side 
stood a group of dark green pine-trees, while a great 
walnut reared itself like a veteran sentinel before 
the door. The light wind made its branches gently 
brush the dusty windows, and sent their shadows 
playing across the sunny f agade, in changing, lace- 
like patterns. 
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" Do you remember how on Sunday after lunch- 
eon, you and father and mother used to sit out imder 
that tree, and drink your coffee? " asked Georgina 
dreamily. "And father would smoke his cigar — it 
smelt so good. And do you remember how mother 
used to look with her lacy skirts, and her little feet 
crossed — I used to love to watch the way the shad- 
ows moved over her hair. Sometimes she'd be in- 
doors playing the piano, and we could hear the notes 
floating through the open window, and see the cur- 
tains blowing " 

" I remember," said Uncle Toto. 
. " And I used to go off and find the first violets or 
those sweet-smelling little dark red flowers with the 
shiny leaves, and bring them to her, and she'd put 
them in her hair — oh. Uncle Toto, if it could only 
come back again ! " 

Uncle Toto said nothing. Presently he cleared 
his throat and took out his watch with a matter-of- 
fact air. 

" It's almost nine, dear, — ^we must get back for 
breakfast." 

As they approached the big house, they found Mr. 
Hamerton standing alone on the terrace, apparently 
preparing to leave in the new car which stood in 
readiness. 

" Hello, there — ^been looking things over ? What 
do you think of it ? " 

" Splendid, Clem. Where are you off to ? " 

" Have to be at the mills at nine — ^there's some 
nonsensical rumpus over there to be settled," said 
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Mr. Hamerton buoyantly. "See you to-night. 
Good-bye, Georgina." He kissed his daughter, 
slapped his brother on the back, and got into the big 
red motor, which with its glittering paint and highly 
polished brasses was dazzling in the morning sun- 
shine. 

" I'm afraid, Clem, that I won't see you to-night 
after all," said Uncle Toto, stepping up with his 
hand outstretched, as the chauffeur started the en- 
gine. " I sail to-morrow, you know, and I've got to 
get several things settled to-day in town. So, good- 
bye, old fellow." 

Mr. Hamerton reached out and shook his hand 
heartily. 

" Well, if you will, you will — I suppose. Back 
in a year, eh ? " he looked meaningly at his brother, 
and then smiled self-confidently. 

If it seems necessary," returned Uncle Toto. 
Come at all events. Well, good luck to you — 
good luck to you, Toto." 

And so again the brothers parted. Uncle Toto 
did not look at Georgina as he walked up the steps. 
But she did not again try to protest the decision 
which he had expressed to her father. All that she 
said was: 

** It's only a year, isn't it. Uncle Toto? Nothing 
will keep you longer than that, will it ? You prom- 
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I promise with all my heart." 
A few hours later, Joseph brought down his bags, 
which had hardly been opened, and Georgina, 
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bravely keeping back her tears, walked with her 
uncle to the door. 

" Try to make a go of it, dear," said Uncle Toto, 
attempting to smile, as he bent and kissed her. 
" Somehow, I feel that after all your place is here, 
but that is for you to find out. Perhaps you don't 
think that your father needs you, but it will take 
time to discover truly whether he does or not. Try 
to fit yourself to your surroundings — ^try to find out 
what is best in them, and remember what R. L. S. 
once said that * things looked at from every angle 
generally show a side that is beautiful.* And — 
good-bye, my darling." 

Then Uncle Toto hurried down the steps and got 
into the waiting carriage. 

He did not look back until he was far down the 
drive; for he did not w^ant Georgina to know that 
he had looked back at all. 

She was standing in the doorway, a slender figure 
dwarfed by the massive proportions of the arch 
overhead, her hands hanging at her sides. 

"After all," thought poor Uncle Toto, " the same 
sky stretches over France and over America, and 
perhaps — ^next year — 
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CHAPTER 

CALLERS 

Uncle Toto gone, Georgina, holding resolutely 
to her determination to shed no tears, took herself 
to the library to console herself as best «he could 
in the sympathetic society of her beloved books. 

Of all the rooms in the house, this was the only 
one with any vestige of the indefinable quality of 
homelikeness. The rows of handsome volumes 
lining the walls would, it is true, have been more 
attractive to her eyes if less newness and orderliness 
had prevailed ; but after all, many of them were old 
friends, pretentious editions of volumes which she 
and Uncle Toto had loved to rummage out from 
the shabby piles on the old book-stalls along the 
Seine. These lacked the charm of worn bindings, 
yellowed pages, and of margin-notes traced in 
precise, scholarly handwritings — ^they were not 
books that had been loved, and regretfully parted 
with by indigent students ; but at the same time, as 
she scanned the titles, she felt, whimsically, that 
they were almost apologetic for their fine leather and 
gold stamping. She selected two or three, and 
carrying them to the window embrasure, curled her- 
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self up on the cushioned seat to lose herself in the 
remote life of romance. 

Unfortunately, the effect they produced was the 
very contrary of the one she sought; they stimulated 
instead of overcoming the memory of St. Quentin. 
The atmosphere in which she had first read them 
permeated every line that her eyes re-scanned; the 
light that had fallen across the pages as she sat on 
the hillside with Uncle Toto, the wind that had flut- 
tered them; the far-off sounds— of cow-bells, of 
little Agathe singing shrilly in the meadow — ^had all 
impressed themselves on her memory as she read, 
mingling with the story, and now came back with 
poignant vividness ; small details that re-created the 
whole of those dear past days. 

She closed the book, and leaning back against the 
cushions, tried to make her will govern her thoughts, 
and turn them from the life that lay behind her to 
the life that lay ahead. 

The spring air, coming in through the open win- 
dow, blew back the soft hair from her forehead. 
She sat with her chin on her hand, her big eyes star- 
ing thoughtfully into space. 

The marvelous adaptability, characteristic of 
youth, depends on its power to generate an enthu- 
siasm that can find nourishment and outlet in a 
given environment. Provided that it can find some 
purpose that can rouse its ardor, youth accepts any 
circumstances. Georgina began to cast about in 
her mind to find some part that she could play in 
her new life. As with most generous, sensitive 
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young natures, her thoughts flew to the prospect of 
the good that it lay in her power to do, and, her 
imagination catching fire, she lay back, dreaming 
with naive self-enthusiasm of the role that she could 
play as the benefactress of the poor, and the patron- 
ess of struggling talent. Shy, in spite of much real 
courage that overcame her self-consciousness when 
the necessity for thrusting herself forward was 
genuine, she shrank from the idea of making her 
money purely a means of bringing herself into the 
limelight, to make of her modest self a dazzling 
figure for worldly admiration and envy. Uncle 
Toto had taught her to love what many women so 
fretfully scorn — ^he had taught her to love obscurity, 
to find contentment in a life of quiet, modest effort, 
and to be satisfied with the seemingly narrow circles 
of influence that radiate from such a life. 

The means of exerting a great power for good 
was suddenly thrust into her hands; but now she 
found herself limited by her father's ideas of how 
he wanted his money spent. Her ideas he would 
simply laugh at, and find in them only a callow, 
impractical generosity. Georgina was, in fact, so 
sure of what his reception of them would be, that 
she shrank from the thought of even broaching her 
ideas to him. 

She had seen just enough of his childlike vanity 
to believe that he had set his heart on having his 
daughter advertise his own success by hers; and 
poor Georgina thought with terror of the ordeal that 
possibly lay before her. Shy and quiet, she had 
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neither the talent nor the inclination for achieving 
a brilliant, worldly career. She had inherited from 
her grandfather a love of books, and a taste for the 
serene beauty of genuine domesticity. Rather an 
old-fashioned young girl, perhaps she was, who 
could find far greater pleasure in the well-regulated 
activities of the private, dignified home-life, so beau- 
tifully conducted by gentlewomen of what is called 
the old school, than in those other uncertain, fever- 
ish pleasures, which at best only flatter a restless 
vanity. 

" I don't see how I am ever going to fit in here 
as father wants me to," she thought, gloomily. Her 
bewildered meditations were finally interrupted by 
old Joseph. 

" Mrs. Carrol is here, Miss Georgina.'* 

Georgina scrambled off the window-seat in con- 
sternation. She had quite forgotten the impending 
call from her aimt and her cousins, and her appear- 
ance could certainly have stood a few improvements. 
Her hair was rumpled, her shoes still muddy from 
her morning walk, and burrs clung to the nap of her 
rough tweed skirt. She smoothed her hair hastily 
before the long mirror, and then took a deep breath. 

" Well, here goes. I wonder what they are going 
to think of me." 

She crossed the hall with lagging steps, and 
peeped furtively around the door before she showed 
herself on the threshold. 

Mrs. Carrol was sitting with her back to her, 
nothing but the martially waving plumes on her hat 
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visible above the top of a high^backed chair. She 
was talking to Margot, her elder daughter, a beauti- 
ful girl of nineteen, who had taken a somewhat af- 
fectedly graceful pose on the divan, and who an- 
swered her mother in a low contralto voice which, as 
Georgina thought to herself, was " aknost too good 
to be true." 

The younger girl, Cicely, was standing, looking 
out of the window, with her hands behind her back. 
She was shqrt and rather fat, with a childish profile, 
and straight, fair hair still worn hanging down and 
tied with a wide ribbon, 

" I am glad that at last your unde has given me 
some say in regard to Georgina,'* Mrs. Carrol was 
saying in a low voice. " She seems to be a very 
sweet child, but for her age is very undeveloped in 
many ways. She has no poise whatever — she's as 
awkward, really, as a growing boy, and it's time she 
acquired more ease and assurance— certainly if Clem 
wants her to make her debut in a year or two. As 
a matter of fact, she didn't impress me as being the 
sort of girl who would have any social success, and 
that is what Clem has set his heart on." 

" Is she pretty ? " asked Margot, touching the 
beautifully smooth auburn hair on her temple with a 
white hand. 

"Oh, not at alL At least, certainly not at all 
what most people would call pretty, and besides, she 
is painfully shy '* 

Georgina, who had overheard at least a part of 
this conversation, but who was really not in the least 
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discomfited by it, entered the room at this point, 
and the talk was quickly interrupted by a chorus of 
enthusiastic feminine greetings. 

" So delighted to see you, dear," exclaimed Mrs. 
Carrol, patting Georgina's brown hand affection- 
ately. " I brought Margot and Cicely — ^they couldn't 
wait." 

Georgina kissed her cousins, and sat down, won- 
dering what to say to them. Her first impression 
was that Margot was extremely handsome, very 
beautifully dressed, very self-assured, and that she 
liked people well enough so long as she was per- 
fectly certain that they admired her ; that Cicely was 
a nondescript, good-natured girl, and that her aunt 
was an anxious, critical sort of woman whose only 
consideration in life was the general stage-managing 
and press-agenting of her two daughters. 

Georgina did not have the gift of what is called 
" small-talk," but fortunately Mrs. Carrol did ; and 
what was more, she had a very affectionate, cosy, 
winning manner when she wanted to use it. 

" So Toto is gone already? Well, I think I can 
understand his point of view. He has his life, and 
yours, dear, is certainly here. And you are going 
to be very happy. Of course you are lonely now, 
but in a little while, when you have made some 
friends — ^why, with your opportunities, you can do 
anything! Every one is going to love you — ^you 
and Margot and Cicely are going to have the happi- 
est times together, and / just feel as if I had another 
daughter ! " 
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Georgina smiled timidly. 

" You must come over to our house soon, cousin 
— I suppose we'll be carrying you off all the time 
anyway," said Margot, with a smile that rarely failed 
to fascinate. , " You must feel perfectly lost in this 
big house all by yourself.*' 

" I do," assented Georgina, dubiously. " I feel 
like going into the smallest room, and locking myself 
in so I won't get lost ^" 

" Oh, but it's so wonderful — ^and think of all the 
marvelous week-end parties you can give here ! " 

" I don't think I'll be giving any week-end par- 
ties," said Georgina, in sudden alarm. 

" Of course you will — ^you'll have the most won- 
derful times here ^" 

" Mamma, you haven't told her about our party," 
broke in Cicely. " Don't you love dancing, cousin ?" 

" I can't dance," replied Georgina, looking apolo- 
getically at Margot. 

" Can't dance ! " shouted Cicely. " Can't you do 
the toddle, or the shimmy ^" 

" The shimmy — ^nobody does the shimmy. Cicely," 
said Margot, raising her level eyebrows. " I don't 
know where you even hear about such things." 

" Well, all the girls in school dance all the time at 
recess, and I'd like to know any step that Molly 
Caswell can't do. Molly dances ever so much better 
even than Catherine, — she told me that Ted Lowry 
told her that she was the best dancer in Melbrook, 
and I guess it's true " 

" I'll teach you how to dance, cousin," said Mar- 
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got, interrupting this flood of information from 
Cicely. " You'll have to learn, because you simply 
must come to my party on the thirtieth — ^it's just a 
little, silly, awfully informal kind of thing, but it'll 
be great fun." 

" Margot planned it all out the minute that I told 
her you were home," said Mrs. Carrol, smiling upon 
her darling. " She feels just as if she were your big 
sister ! " 

Seventeen-year-old Georgina looked at nineteen- 
year-old Margot with an expression that was in- 
tended to manifest gratification. 

" Of course you have something lovely to wear — 
do tell me, did you get loads of fascinating clothes 
in Paris before you came over? " 

" I — I didn't get anything. We didn't go to Paris 
at all before I sailed, and we were only there for a 
few weeks last spring. I never bought any clothes 
there, particularly, because really I never needed 
much," answered Georgina, feeling that her cousins 
demanded an explanation of her incredible delin- 
quency. 

" Oh, of course. I forgot that you were living 
most of the time in the country. Didn't you find 
that rather dull at times ? " asked Margot politely. 

" Oh, no. No, it wasn't dull — I don't know — ^per* 
haps you would have found it so. We never seemed 
to do anything much, and yet somehow we were al- 
ways busy, every day was so pleasant ** Geor- 
gina stopped, and her eyes wandered to the window. 

" I'm going to let Margot help you choose your 
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frock for her little party," said Mrs. Carrol. " She 
knows what will be just right for you. She has a 
natural gift for planning clothes. I rely on her 
judgment entirely. I want you to look lovely — 
every one here is so interested in you, and so much 
depends on the first impression any one makes." 

When her relatives had taken their departure, 
Georgina was left to consider the prospect that lay 
before her. The idea of her first dance filled her 
with a pleasant anticipation that was mingled with 
nervousness. 

She walked over to the long mirror, and stood 
k)oking at herself critically. It was the first time 
that she had given any thought to her appearance, 
and she considered it with a touch of dubiousness. 

" I — ^I wish I were as pretty as Margot," she re- 
flected. " It must be awfully nice to be beautiful 
and admired. I wonder if any one will think that I 
am nice-looking." She pulled her hair more loosely 
around her face, and contemplated the eifect; cer- 
tainly it did not make her resemble her beautiful 
cousin in the least. 

Then she hiunmed softly one of the stately old 
French airs that she had so often heard her uncle 
play, and "stepped a measure" before the glass, 
solemnly watching herself. Already she was indulg- 
ing her imagination in anticipatory pictures of her- 
self at the dance ; but it must be confessed that they 
were pictures that were not likely to find their real- 
ity on a ballroom floor of to-day. The only idea she 
had formed of such festivities was taken from old 
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books that she had read ; in which gallant gentlemed 
with side-whiskers respectfully pressed about some 
stately and unapproachable beauty, begging for the 
honor of a waltz.' She composed elegant and witty 
dialogues, supposedly held between herself and a 
brilliant, consequential admirer, in a palm-filled al- 
cove. She permitted herself to divide her eagerly- 
sought favor among a score of besiegers. Still 
gravely mincing and posing before the glass, flutter- 
ing an imaginary fan, smiling and gesturing, she was 
reveling in the delightful, nervous, hopeful anticipa- 
tion that every sixteen-year-old girl knows very well. 

" What under the canopy 1 Has the child taken 
leave of her senses ! " 

Georgina whirled about, blushing scarlet to the 
edge of her hair. Of all people in the world, to 
have her father catch her at such nonsense. Mr. 
Hamerton stood in the doorway, his hands thrust 
into his coat pockets, staring at his daughter with an 
expression of fathomless amazement. 

"Aunt Millicent w-was here," stammered Geor- 
gina. 

" She seems to have had a queer effect on you," 
remarked Mr. Hamerton. " May I ask what you 
are doing?" 

" I — Margot is going to give a dance, and I can't 
dance, and I was just trying to see if I — ^I'd ever be 
able to," explained Georgina, feeling a vague resent- 
ment toward her innocent father for having caught 
her at her absurd posturings. 

"Can't you dance? Good heavens, what was 
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'^o thinking about! You're probably too stiff 
now to learn at all/* 

" Margot said that she would teach me." 

"Good. Fine." Mr. Hamerton turned away. 
He looked tired, and his bearing lacked the buoyancy 
of the morning. Suddenly he stopped, and looked 
back at her, smiling this time with a softness that 
had changed his brusque, almost irritable manner. 

"So you're going to be gay, are you, ma'am? 
Good, I'm glad. And I suppose you'll be wanting 
frills and furbelows, eh ? That's good, too. You're 
such a grave young lady that I'm afraid of you. 
Come into my den a moment." 

Georgina followed him to his study, where he 
seated himself at his desk, and pulled a check-book 
out of the drawer. 

" There, now — ^go ahead and get yourself all the 
fal-lals you need," said Mr. Hamerton, signing his 
name with a characteristic heavy stroke underneath 
it. "And when you need more, remember that you 
have your old Dad to come to." He handed her 
the check, and slammed the book back into the 
drawer. There was a touch of boyish swagger in 
his making out the oMer for an amount that drew a 
gasp from Georgina. 

" Oh, you mustn't give me all this, father ! " she 
cried. " I — I'd never spend it all — it would be wicked 
to! Half, a third of it, would be more than 
enough ! " 

"Wicked? Pooh I What an idea. Go ahead, 
and let me see you get yourself up so finely that 
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Margot will bite her nails with envy ! *' said Mr* 
Hamerton, laughing and pinching her cheek. 
" Don't be such an old sobersides, puss." 

Georgina slowly folded the check and put it in 
her pocket. Then she looked at her father keenly. 

"Are you — ^are you sure, father, that I ought to 
learn to spend so much money ? " 

" Well, and why not ? What's my money for but 
for you to spend? And I'm not bankrupt yet/* 
The " yet " slipped out unintentionally, and queerly 
enough seemed to excite Mr. Hamerton's irritability 
again. 

" There's not the slightest reason for you to act as 
if I were going to go broke to-morrow I " he ex- 
claimed. " I brought you back here so that I could 
have the satisfaction of seeing my daughter make 
something out of what I've done." 

Georgina said nothing to this; the subject was 
dropped, and presently she suggested timidly: 

" Can't we have some tea brought in here, father 
— and talk a while? Aren't you tired? It would 
be awfully nice." 

Mr. Hamerton looked up absently. 

" Tea ? Go 4head and have some if you want it 
I have some things to do, puss, and you'd better let 
me work a little." 

Georgina quietly left the room. 

When she had gone, closing the door behind her, 
Mr. Hamerton sat for a long time almost without 
moving, his face in his hands. Once or twice he 
shook it, with a queer wry smile. 
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"By Jove, I can't let things go now/' he said 
once, out loud, bringing his heavy fist down on the 
desk with a bang. " Lord, that would be too bitter, 
too impossibly ironical '* 

He did not settle down to work at all. Too ner- 
vous, too troubled to be quiet, he spent the greater 
part of an hour pacing back and forth across the 
long room, and mechanically coimting his strides. 



CHAPTER V 

GEORGINA EMERGES 

*• But — ^but isn't it awfully short ? " stammered 
Georgina, surveying herself in Margot's pier-glass 
with an uncertain expression. She was referring to 
the extremely brief rose-colored taffeta skirt of the 
new ball gown which had just arrived from Madame 
O'Malley, the most fashionable modiste in the city. 
A tight little bodice exposed her smooth olive shoul- 
ders to a degree that alarmed the unsophisticated 
Georgina, even while she felt a keen feminine satis- 
faction in the narrow straps of deep pink velvet rib- 
bon that seemed to be all there was of sleeves. The 
skirt which had given rise to her doubts was a coy 
affair, caught up with a bunch of fantastic little 
flowers on one hip, and extending no farther than 
two or three inches below her knee. 

" Short ? Of course it's short — ^nobody's wearing 
those clumsy old skirts that come down to your ankle 
any more," said Margot, from her judgment seat on 
the couch where she had propped herself up on a pile 
of lace-trimmed cushions. " It's just as chic as it 
can be. Of course it looks funny with those shoes 
and stockings — ^put on these pink ones and let's get 
the whole effect properly." 
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Georgina accordingly exchanged her woolen hose 
and sturdy oxfords for a pair of open-worked silk 
stockings and pink satin slippers, ornamented with 
rhinestone buckles that delighted her soul. 

" That looks awfully nice," approved Cicely. " I 
wish my ankles were as pretty as yours. Vta so 
fat that nothing ever looks well on me." 

" Well, it's certainly high time that you started to 
get a little thinner," remarked Margot " You ate 
enough at luncheon to keep a shipwrecked man alive 
for a week, and I'm sure that you're gaining steadily 
at the rate of a poimd a day." 

" Humph — life's too short to make oneself mis- 
erable by going around half-starved all the time. If 
I'm made to be fat, I'll be fat, and that's all there is 
to it," was Cicely's philosophical rejoinder. "I'd 
never have the patience to spend as much time on my 
looks as you do. Marmot." 

" It's not likely that you'd get the same results, 
even if you did," returned Margot, coolly; "but it 
would certainly help some if you'd stop stuffing on 
raisins and things between meals. Honestly, Geor- 
gina, you're the funniest thing about that skirt I ever 
saw. It's really a little longer than most of the ones 
they're wearing — ^you ought to see my blue chiffon." 

Not even Cicely's gratifying compliment to her 
ankles had wholly dissipated Georgina's doubts as to 
the length of slender leg revealed by her chic cos- 
tume, and she was walking back and forth in front 
of the mirror, knitting her brows and pursing her 
lips. 
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" Well, if you're perfectly sure— only I know I'm 
going to feel as if every one were staring at 
me 

"I've had to get accustomed to having them 
stare," said Margot, with a conceited little laugh. 
"After a while I begin to think that something must 
be wrong if they donU. Come on, now, and let me 
try out some ways for you to arrange your hair." 

Georgina meekly sat down at the dressing-table, 
while Margot, who was in her element, began to se- 
lect from her supply of combs and hair ornaments 
the ones that she considered the " most suitable for 
a jeune fille/' as she said. 

" Goodness, you have wonderful hair/' she ex- 
claimed, as Georgina shook down a dusky black 
mane that reached several inches below her waist. 
" You don't seem to know how to arrange it so as 
to show, it off as much as possible. If you only took 
the trouble you could be very striking-looking. Of 
course, a bob would be the most becoming thing to 
you in the world. You're rather tall for it, but then 
your face is small." 

"A bob?" queried the hopelessly out-of-date 
Georgina. 

" Don't tell me that you don't know what bobbed 
hair is," cried Margot, bursting into a laugh. 

" Do you mean to cut it off? " 

" Of course, — ^the way little boys and girls wear it 
sometimes. It's awfully cute. I wanted to have 
mine done, but father raised an awful row, and I 
didn't dare." 
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Marian Benchley had hers done— cmly it looks 
horrid," said Cicely. " She didn't have it curied, 
and it makes her look like — ^like Miles Standish or 
Praise-God Barebones. I may be too fat ^" 

"May be 1 " cut in Margot with a derisive laugh. 

"But I'm certainly glad that I don't look like 
Marian," Cicely finished calmly, and so saying she 
coolly reached over and selected a bonbon from the 
new five-pound box that had recently arrived from 
one of Margot's most devoted admirers. 

" I suppose nothing would persuade you to have 
your hair cut off? " said Margot, lifting Georgina's 
heavy, silky tresses and beginning to brush them 
vigorously. " You're just the type that looks aw- 
fully interesting and original with bobbed hair " 

"Oh, no— oh, I think not!" gasped poor Geor- 
gina, who felt so completely under her cousin's do- 
minion in all matters pertaining to dress, that she 
felt that her own will was as wax where Margot set 
her mind on carrying out an idea. " Uncle Toto 
would never get over it ** 

" Uncle Toto ? He wouldn't have any say about 
it at all — and your father would probably like it very 
much." 

"I don't care," said Georgina, stubbornly. 
" Uncle Toto would have something to say '* 

" Do you care more for pleasing Uncle Toto than 
Uncle Clem ? " asked Margot curiously. " I mean, 
generally — if something came up where you had to 
please one or the other ? " 

Georgina hesitated. It occurred to her that this 
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was none of Margot's business. Then she said 
quietiy: 

" Now, I'd care more about pleasing Uncle Toto. 
I — ^I don't know father very well. Later, perhaps, 
it may matter more to me what he thinks." 

Margot began to arrange the thick, beautiful hair 
with really skilful fingers. She brushed it up from 
Georgina's small ears, coiled it into a satiny knot on 
top of her head, and deftly coaxed a few delicate 
little curls of it to fringe her forehead. 

" There now, how do you like that ? Here — ^wait 
a moment and let's see how these look." She took 
up a pair of long gold earrings and screwed them 
into Georgina's ears. 

" Stunning ! Goodness, but you look old and ex- 
perienced ! " cried Cicely, as Georgina, unable to con- 
ceal a fatuous grin of self-admiration, turned toward 
her. " Your head looks sort of like the portrait 
Sargent did of Madame X " 

There is nothing more pleasing to a very unso- 
phisticated maiden of seventeen than to be told that 
she looks "old and experienced," and Georgina, 
strutting up and down before the mirror, surveyed 
herself with shameless complacency. 

" Come on now, and I'll give you another lesson 
in dancing," said Margot, who was in an unwontedly 
gracious humor that afternoon. " Cissy, put a rec- 
ord on the victrola — ^try that new fox-trot." She 
kicked the rug back from the hardwood floor as she 
spoke and encircled Georgina's slender waist with 
her arm in a most gentlemanly fashion. 
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" Now — ^just let yourself go with the music- 
don' t cling to me as if you were drowning, and don't 
try to lead me. That's right" 

For several minutes they spim around gravely, 
Georgina's whole face contracted with the effort to 
concentrate every muscle and every thought on the 
serious business of dancing. 

" There — that's very good. You're very light on 
your feet, but you're still rather stiff," commented 
Margot, as Georgina, flushed and breathless, at 
length collapsed on the couch. " When you've had 
a little practice you'll probably dance quite nicely." 

" It's such a funny dance," gasped Georgina. 
" First you jiggle and then you slide — I'll never 
learn to follow all those queer things you do with 
your feet ! " 

" Oh, yes you will — it gets to be just as easy as 
breathing," encouraged Margot, who was a wonder- 
ful dancer herself, and so condescended to praise, 
where she had no fear of a rival. 

" It must be dreadfully good fun to be a belle," 
said Georgina pensively. " I — I wonder if I shall 
be popular. Hie only trouble is that I'm awfully 
afraid of boys, and I don't know how to talk to 
them." 

" Oh, you'll soon develop a line," answered Mar- 
got. "They like a girl just to have some pep. 
Don't be serious." 

"A line? What is a line?" inquired Georgina, 
with interest. She had taken off her dress, and was 
standing in her filmy white petticoat, looking ab- 
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surdly youthful and naive, in spite of her sophisti- 
cated coiffure. She thirsted for information on 
every fresh aspect of the topic that pertained to her 
debut as a young lady of fashion. 

"A Une," said Margot seriously, " a line is a sort 
of — ^well it's — I can't explain exactly, but it's a mix- 
ture of what you talk about and how you talk about 
it It has to be peppy — and I can't describe it any 
better than that." 

" I get scared when I have to talk to boys, too," 
confessed Cicely. "And especially men. The other 
day when I was practising Mr. Branson came into 
the drawing-room to wait for Margot, and sat down 
and began to talk to me. I thought I'd die of em- 
barrassment. Mr. Branson is really an awful dcm- 
key, too," she added thoughtfully. 

" Mr. Branson is a very intelligent man," cried 
Margot, flushing. "And it just shows what kind of 
a mind you have if you think him stupid He knows 
more than all the men around here put together ! " 

" He talks more than all the men around here put 
together," returned the tactless Cicely, with exasper- 
ating coolness. " That English accent of his gives 
me a pain. He thinks he's so cultured, so bally 
British, doncherknow," (this with a down-turned 
mouth, in ridiculous imitation of Mr. Branson's mel- 
low tones). "And then that Russian princess that 
he's forever talking about ^" 

" He was deeply in love with her," said Margot 
coldly and impressively. "He told me all about 
it ^" 
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** That's a brilliant way of trying to make a hit 
with another giri, I must say," remarked Cicely. 

"As a matter of fact, I've never yet had a man 
start to be very attentive to me without leading up 
to it by telling me all about some tragic affair that 
he's just gotten over," observed Margot, in a remi- 
niscent tone. 

" Have you — ^that is, are — have lots of men been 
attentive to you? " inquired the naive Georgina, her 
chin in her hand. 

" What do you call ' lots ' ? " 

"Oh, four or five?" 

" Four or five ! " Margot laughed. " Why, I had 
that many proposals just last summer up at Lake 
Hammondton. You certainly don't call that * lots*' 
do you ? " 

Georgina was too much impressed to speak. She 
contemplated her reflection in the mirror thought- 
fully. 

" Goodness, that must be fun," she observed, pres- 
ently. 

" Oh, it's fim at first, but it gets dreadfully boring 
after a while." Margot's tone was magnificently 
blase. " I thought I'd never get rid of Tony An- 
struther. He used to follow me around mopping 
and mowing until I was nearly crazy. Thank good- 
ness, his father sent him to England on business last 



summer ^" 



'And he married a girl over there," added Cicely, 
helping herself to another candy. 

"A hopelessly unattractive creature, Arthur Bran- 
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son told me. He saw them in London. It's so ab- 
surd for a man to marry out of pique." 

" You always imagine that every man who hap- 
pens to marry after you've turned him down does it 
out of pique. Tschlup! That candy was full of 
liquid stuff " 

" Cicely, if you don't stop gorging on that this 
minute, I'll — I'll shake you," cried the incensed Mar- 
got, seizing on this excuse to vent her wrath on her 
sister. " It's perfectly disgusting — ^your chin is all 
sticky." 

" I get cold shivers every time I think of to-mor- 
row night," remarked Georgina, reluctantly trans- 
forming Margot's handiwork into her usual plain 
style of hair-dressing. "I hope — ^I hope father 
won't come." 

Georgina's nervousness increased in geometrical 
progression with every hour on the following day, 
as the time for her first essay into the gaieties of the 
little community drew nearer. At four o'clock she 
was reaching a stage of panic. Clad iii a thin silk 
dressing-gown, she sat by the open window, alter- 
nately dividing her attention between manicuring 
her nails and glancing feverishly at the pages of a 
book in the hope of distracting her thoughts from 
the impending ordeal. 

" Oh, I know I'm not going to like it I know 
I'm not going to have a bit of a good time. I wish 
— ^I wish they'd leave me in peace." 

She raised her eyes, and looked longingly out on 
the lovely day, fervently wishing that she had only 
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the prospect of uninterrupted quiet to look forward 
to. 

At seven o'clock the maid, Catherine, came to help 
her to dress, and at half-past eight, rustling in her 
crisp, soft taffeta, she timidly descended to show 
herself to her father for his comment and ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Hamerton was not in his study, but a whiff of 
cigar smoke blown through the open door at the end 
of the hall told her that he was sitting out on the 
terrace, which overlooked the garden at the back of 
the house. He was sitting there alone, his chair 
tilted back, one foot resting on the low stone balus- 
trade, his chin sunk on his breast, and his cigar tilted 
at a defiant angle. He did not hear the light, timid 
footstep behind him, and Georgina stopped short. 
She still felt some awkwardness and uncertainty 
with her father ; and for a moment or two she stood 
still, shyly nibbling her finger-nail and looking at 
him with her head cocked on one side. 

Mr. Hanjerton did not move. Something in his 
attitude touched Georgina strangely, and she felt a 
queer little impulse to steal up behind him and kiss 
him ; but a moment later the feeling gave way to her 
usual shyness. 

" Do you— do you like me, father ? " she said at 
length, taking another step forward. " I — I thought 
you might like to see my — ^my new dress." 

"Hello, there! Where did you come from?" 
Mr. Hamerton turned around and, letting the front 
legs of his chair touch the ground once more, sur- 
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vcyed his daughter from head to foot " Bless me, 
but you're very fine, aren't you? Did Aimt Milli- 
cent help you choose your dress ? " 

Georgina nodded. 

" Step into the light there and let me look at you." 

Georgina stood out into the beam of light that 
shot out through the open door. Mr. Hamerton 
surveyed her critically for several moments, but to 
her great disappointment said nothing at all. She 
thought that he was not as pleased with her appear- 
ance as she had hoped he might be, and she felt fool- 
ish, standing there in silence. 

Then all at once she realized that he was looking 
at her as if he did not see her finery at all. After a 
moment he said: 

" Your dress is very pretty. I hope you'll enjoy 
yourself " 

" I — I wish I weren't going at all ! " burst out 
Georgina without thinking. " Oh, I wish, I wish I 
weren't ! " 

"Why not?" exclaimed Mr. Hamerton in sur- 
prise. Georgina hesitated. 

" I — I don't know. I'm just afraid. I — I think 
I'd much rather stay here. The garden smells so 
sweet — ^it's almost like summer." 

" Well, you are a funny one. What would you 
do if you don't play arotmd like the youngsters of 
your own age here? You'd be moping and lan- 
guishing to be off to Toto again, I suppose ? " 

" No— no, I don't think I would '' 

" I know better. Your old Dad would bore you 
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to death. Run along now, and have a good time." 
He rose, and coming toward her, laid his hands on 
her shoulders. 

"You look very well — ^very handsome. I'm 
proud of you." Somehow, there was nothing ten- 
der and personal in this praise — ^it sounded curiously 
hard to Georgina, as if her agreeable appearance 
were simply a satisfaction to his own vanity rather 
than to his affection. He took the embroidered satin 
cloak that she carried and wrapped it around her 
shoulders. 

"^ow about my getting out some of Emily's 
jewels for you to wear? I have them in my safe," 
he suggested. " They are very fine stones — ^hand- 
somer than any you'll be likely to see to-night." 

" Oh, I — I don't think I'd better wear them, fa- 
ther, — I'm not old enough to put on much jewelry." 

"All right, then. I suppose you know about that. 
Well, good-night, my dear. I'll probably be up 
when you come in, so come and tell me what kind of 
a success you made." 

Twenty minutes later, Georgina with her heart 
beating and the blood thrumming in her ears, de- 
scended from the big car, at her aunt's house, fol- 
lowed by the demure Catherine, who had accom- 
panied her, to see that her young mistress appeared 
at the ball with not a single lock out of place, not a 
ruffle crumpled. 

Up in Margot's room, where the girls were leav- 
ing their wraps, a dozen or more dazzlingly attired 
young ladies had collected like a group of butterflies, 
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prinking, chattering and gossiping gaily. Georgina 
looked at them ahnost bashfully and smiled. 

" Hello. Don't look so scared. Hurry up and 
take your things off," greeted Margot. " Til intro- 
duce you to some of these girls." 

Georgina, holding her cloak arotmd her tightly, 
stood still, acknowledging with prim little bows the 
introductions which Margot rattled off with a non- 
chalant wave of her hand toward the whole group. 

" This is my cousin, Georgina Hamerton — and 
this is Estelle Gorley, Dorothy Whiteright, Audrey 

Janeway, Angela Polk " She named the dozen 

of them, girls of varying ages from sixteen to 
twenty, some of them naturally pretty, some arti- 
ficially so, one or two others frankly ugly, but all of 
them beautifully dressed, all amazingly self-confi- 
dent. 

" Maybe I'm not ready to dance ! " exclaimed one 
of them, who had barely acknowledged the introduc- 
tion, turning her back and speaking to a lean, red- 
headed girl who was covering her white nose with 
the whitest of powder. The speaker gaily whistled 
a few bars of a queer, syncopated tune, giving her 
narrow shoulders a little hitch. 

"That's the girl who's just come back from 
France," Georgina overheard another whisper. 
" Her father's Clement Hamerton, you know. 
What do you think of her? " 

The girl addressed glanced furtively over her 
shoulder at Georgina. 

" H'm — sort of goodish-looking, in a funny way 
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— but rather a goody-goody, I'll bet — ^you know, aw- 
fully shockable, and righteous, and all that." 

"Hello, Marian — when did you get back, old 
dearf D'je have a good time in little old Philly? " 

" Rather ! My dear, I'm a total wreck — ^haven't 
been to bed before three a. m. for five nights run- 
ning. I say, I just ran into Jimmy Armstrong 
down-stairs '* 

" Marian, I want you to meet my cousin, Geor- 
gina Hamerton," said Margot. The newcomer 
turned her head toward Georgina and nodded briefly. 

*' 'D'ye do ? My dear, he simply fell on my neck. 
He's a cute trick. When did he get back ? Margot, 
if you aren't the best-looking thing — ^you make me 
perfectly wild. That dress is too perfect." 

The beautiful Margot was, indeed, looking her 
most beautiful, and, conscious of the fact, she radi- 
ated good humor. Poor Georgina, who had felt so 
resplendent an hour before, was now convinced that 
she was utterly eclipsed by the least magnificent of 
these girls, all of whom carried themselves with a 
certain curious, debonair swagger that she de- 
spaired of ever being able to imitate. Never had 
she felt so " out of it." Aside from not being able 
to share in the drift of a conversation that concerned 
itself with gossip about people whom she had never 
seen, she could not even understand the queer slang 
which made her own speech sound stiff and precise 
in her ears. Hardly one of them addressed a single 
remark to her ; though they looked at her curiously 
and obviously commented about her in low voices. 
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It must be admitted that their rudeness was quite 
unintentional — it was their customary way of treat- 
ing a feminine stranger in their midst. 

But if she felt awkward then, it was nothing to the 
terror she began to experience as she followed Mar- 
got down the stairs. From the landing she looked 
down upon a swimming flood of heads, and a violent 
desire seized her to run back up-stairs again and hide 
where no one could find her. 

Margot discharged her duties as a hostess to her 
young cousin by trundling up half a dozen young 
men ; and presently Georgina, trembling with stage- 
fright, made her way with her partner out onto the 
dancing-floor. 

Behind the palms a band, from which no object 
that could produce some kind of noise seemed to 
have been omitted, trumpeted, rattled and tooted in 
a queer, jerking rhythm, and thirty couples or more 
jogged or trotted around the floor with solemn faces. 

Georgina's partner, a youth named Middleton, 
with wavy, light-red hair and an enormous Roman 
nose, circled her waist with a determined arm, and 
began to prance gravely around the room, occasion- 
ally ornamenting his dance with a glide or a twist. 
These strange vagaries disconcerted poor Georgina, 
who vainly tried to foresee when they were coming, 
but was always either too soon or too late to come in 
at just the right moment. She glanced with abject 
apology into Mr, Middleton's face. 

" I — I'm awfully sorry," she stammered. " You 
see, this is the first time I've really danced at all." 
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Mr. Middleton was polite— even to the extent of 
remarking, when at length another partner claimed 
her — ^that he hoped she would honor him with an- 
other dance later on* But he never claimed the 
honor* 

The evening was more or less of a nightmare to 
the self-conscious, sensitive Georgina. A gloomy 
conviction that she must be the most unattractive girl 
in the room fastened itself on her mind. She began 
to imagine that she had fewer partners than any of 
the others. Her sh3mess increased so that she be- 
came virtually tongue-tied, and when she finally sat 
down to supper with a gay little coterie, she found 
herself wholly incapable of any vivacity or of join- 
ing in the rather dull, but noisy conversation. 

Among the older people — ^the mothers particu- 
larly, the advent of the rich Clement Hamerton's 
only child stimulated a good deal of interest and 
comment. 

"Jack, you haven't danced with little Georgina 
Hamerton yet. Run and ask her. She seems to be 
charming — and I want you to be nice to her, son." 

" Sure — ^but not just now. Tm going to break in 
on Sylvia. That Hamerton kid's all right, mother 
— but she can't dance worth two cents." 

As luck would have it, these two remarks reached 
Georgina's ears; for she happened to be standing 
quite close to the speakers, but with her back turned 
and half concealed by the palms. Her cup of bitter- 
ness was full. Her beautiful dress might have been 
potato sacking for all the joy it gave her now. The 
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innocent youthful egoism, which before its first 
essay into the world was so gaily confident of con- 
quest, was shredded ; all her dreams were tragically 
quenched in the bitter reality. 

" It's silly to feel badly about it," she told herself 
sternly, when at last she was rolling homeward. She 
tried to swallow her tears and to convince herself 
that her failure was really a trivial foolidi matter. 
But no girl of seventeen is philosopher enough to 
persuade herself that popularity is entirely undesir- 
able, or admiration a worthless bauble. 

She felt unspeakably lonely. Never before had 
she felt Uncle Toto's s)mipathy to be so necessary to 
her. If only she could run to him, and tell him all 
about it, and have him listen, and laugh and pet her, 
and then, in his sweet, tender way begin to talk to 
her until all the stinging chagrin was soothed out of 
her heart ! 

She saw the light in the windows of Mr. Hamer- 
ton's study as the car approached the house, but her 
instinct was to avoid her father instead of to go to 
him ; and she slipped noiselessly through the hall and 
up to her room, walking on tiptoe so that he would 
not hear her. 

" I — ^you don't have to help me, Catherine," she 
told the maid who came in to help her undress. " I'll 
hang my dress up myself, and — and don't you wait 
up. 

" Did ye have a nice time, miss ? " asked Cathe- 
rine, with an old servant's proud interest in the so- 
cial success of her young mistress. " Come now, let 
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me undo them hooks for ye — ye'll break ye finger- 
nails." 

" Oh, I had an awfully good tune. I had loads of 
fun, Catherine." 

Georgina was still game, although the tears were 
getting nearer and nearer to the bursting point, 

"J-just leave those things, Catherine — it's all 
right. I — I don't think I'll go to bed just yet — ^I 
don't feel sleepy, so you go on. It's very late, and 
— and you have to get up so early in the morning." 

" Will I bring ye breakfast up to ye, miss? Ye'U 
be wantin' to sleep late — dreamin' of all the hand- 
some young gentlemen as danced with ye, miss." 

" Oh, no — I hate to stay in bed for breakfast, so 
never mind, Catherine. Just call me at seven, as 
usual." 

Catherine was eager to stay and glean various de- 
tails of the evening's festivities while she helped 
Georgina to bed, but Georgina was in an uncommu- 
nicative mood, and at length the maid reluctantly 
withdrew. As the door closed behind, Georgina 
gave way, and burying her face in the skirt of her 
beautiful dress, as it hung in the closet, recklessly 
soaked it with her bitter tears. In a few moments 
her fit of crying had soothed her nerves a little, and 
in a quieter mood she got into her dressing-gown, 
and sat down at her desk, her chin in her hands, to 
review the events of that melancholy evening, and to 
brood upon the lack of personal charm and of ac- 
complishments that so cruelly set her apart from the 
gaieties of the fashionable world. 
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" I can't dance * worth two cents ' " (how that 

careless, and by no means unkindly-meant, remark 
had impressed itself !), " and I'm too shy to be funny 
or fascinating when I talk — ^and I can never, never 
talk the way they do. And I'm stiff, and old-fash- 
ioned " She drew up an overwhelming list of 

her shortcomings. The intense egoism of seventeen 
revels in such moments of self-condemnation and 
depreciation; yet, curiously enough, Youth, for all 
its introspectiveness and ceaseless, restless effort to 
reach a detached understanding of the Self that is 
just beginning to absorb its immature thought, never 
can discover or appreciate its own charm. To the 
older man or woman, young persons' passionate feel- 
ing of triumph or despair over matters that to a 
mature judgment seem utterly trivial and juvenile, 
is either foolish or touching, depending on whether 
the judge's memory of his own youth is dull or 
poignant. Georgina, her thoughts entirely absorbed 
in herself, was so far completely lacking in self-con- 
sciousness as never for a moment to think amid her 
gloomy reflections that she made a singularly 
charming picture, sitting there in her thin, white-silk 
dressing-gown, with all the finery of her first ball 
costume scattered around her. Her cheeks were 
still flushed, and her dark hair still dressed in the 
high, smooth knot that accentuated the narrowness 
and delicacy of her face. One small stockinged foot 
was curled up under her, the toes wriggling in ner- 
vous sympathy with her tragic thoughts. 

The season was just verging on May, and the 
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window in front of her was open, so that the bahny 
air just stirred the white curtains. A whiff of faint 
perfume was carried up from the young lilac bushes 
which the early spring had coaxed into premature 
bloom. The poignant, strangely reminiscent fra- 
grance touched Georgina's heart strings, and the 
tears began again to steal down her cheeks. 

Presently she took her pen and a sheet of paper, 
and began a letter to Uncle Toto. She did not in- 
tend to send it to him, but just the writing of it was 
comforting. 



" Darling, darling Uncle Toto : 

" I shall never stop missing you, and I shall 
never be happy here. I'm just not made for this 
sort of life, and I don't see why I should try to fit 
myself into it. I can't explain what the matter is — 
if you were with me I wouldn't even have to try, be- 
cause you always see and understand everything at 
a glance. But there isn't anything to love here. 
Uncle Toto — and somehow I feel as if there weren't 
any one in the whole world who loves me but 
you " 

There was a short knock at the door. Georgina 
looked up, hardly certain that she had really heard it, 
when it was repeated, and followed by the sound of 
her father's voice : ^ 

"Georgina!" 

Georgina hastily rubbed the sleeve of her dress- 
ing-gown across her cheeks. 

" Yes, father." 

"May I come in?*' 
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" Y-yes, father/' 

Mr. Hamerton opened the door. 

" Hello. Thought you might come in to see me 
when you got home," he remarked with a little re- 
proach in his voice, as he walked into the room. He 
looked curiously and rather awkwardly at his daugh- 
ter, who kept her face bent so that he should not see 
that she had been crying. 

" I — I thought that perhaps you were asleep. It 
— it was awfully late," stammered Georgina. 

" My light was on. I was waiting for you. I 
heard Bernard taking the car back to the garage. I 
thought that perhaps you were tired, and had gone 
to bed, but then I saw the light imder your door. 
Well, did you have a good time ? " 

" Oh, I had an awfully good tirfe, father." 

'* Good. Nice lot of youngsters around your own 
age — I want you to get along with them. Why 
aren't you m bed — ^you've been back for more than 
an hour ? " 

" I don't know, — I'm tired, but not a bit sleepy," 
answered Georgina. 

Mr. Hamerton shot a glance at the letter which 
she had started to write. 

" What the dickens are you writing at this time of 
night? Don't tell me that you are the sort that 
keeps a journal to record soul-experiences ? " 

Georgina, who had forgotten the letter, blushed 
a deep crimson, and clumsily tried to thrust it into 
one of the pigeonholes. But Mr. Hamerton's quick 
eyes had already traveled over the first few lines. 
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He let her put the letter away without saying any- 
thing, but a queer expression came over his face, 
whidi Georgina did not see. In it, jealousy and 
pain and a sort of despair were mingled. He was 
the sort of man who when he is hurt grows angry 
and irritable rather than sad, and now his manner, 
which had been verging on the tenderness that he 
found it so difficult to express, suddenly became 
harsh. 

You look as gloomy as a crow," he observed. 

What's the matter? Were you a frost at the 
dance ? " 

"A frost?" 

"Yes — ^good heavens, don't you know what a 
* frost ' is ? A wall-flower — a failure— didn't get 
partners, and that sort of thing," snapped out Mr. 
Hamerton impatiently. His own pain made him 
want to hurt Georgina, and he imfortjmately suc- 
ceeded. Her eyes filled. 

" Yes, I was, father," she answered simply. 

There was a short pause. Georgina sat nervously 
making designs on the blotter with her finger-nail. 
Mr. Hamerton looked at her down-bent face for a 
moment without speaking. A feeling of half-pitiful, 
half-amused tenderness for her stirred in his heart ; 
perhaps, if he had not seen the lines which she had 
written to Uncle Toto, he would have given way to 
his impulse to take her in his arms and laugh away 
her distress. But the thought that she had avoided 
him, and turned again to his brother for comfort 
aroused his jealousy again, and neutralized that im- 
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pulse of sympathy and affection. In that hesitating 
moment of silence his vanity had time to gain the 
ascendency over his love for her. The idea that his 
daughter had not immediately sprung into over- 
whelming popularity stung his vanity, and his irri- 
tation selected poor Georgina as its object 

Well, what was the trouble ? " he asked sharply. 
I don't know, father. I'm just not like the 
other girls here, I think. I dare say I seem sort of 
shy and — ^and stiff. I haven't what Margot calls 
* pep,' and — ^and I can't dance very well." 

"Then you've got to learn. Imitate the other 
girls — ^find out what it is that makes them attrac- 
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I did — but I canU imitate them ; it*s just not my 
style, or something. I wouldn't feel like myself at 
all — I'm not naturally up-to-date, I suppose." 

" Well, what do you intend to do about it ? It 
rests with you — if you want to, you can rival the 
best of them. I brought you home so that you can 
make the most of what I have made for you — I've 
done my part, and if you're just going to settle 
down into a dull, awkward, old-maidish sort of per- 
son, I might have spared myself my pains " 

" Oh, father, you don't tmderstand. I can't help 
it if I've grown up differently from these other 
girls ■ " 

" I do understand perfectly. Uncle Toto's kept 
you shut up like a vicar's wife. But any girl can 
adapt herself, if she's got any gumption at all. 
Hang it, if you're going to be content just to drag 
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yourself around to different amusements without 
trying to acquire any knack of making yourself at- 
tractive to people '* 

" But I don't want to drag myself around at all. 
What is there in living like that anyway ? " cried 
Georgina with sudden fire. 

" Well, what do you want to do ? " 

" I don't know. I want to be left alone." Her 
tone was a trifle sullen and hostile. Mr. Hamerton 
rose. 

Once when he had reached the door, he turned as 
if to say something, but whether it would have 
proved to be conciliatory, or fuel added to the 
smouldering flames of Georgina's wounded and in- 
dignant feelings, cannot be known. 

He closed the door behind him, and walked 
slowly down the long hall to his own room. 

" Lord, what a queer child she is. I can't make 
her out. I haven't the faintest idea of how to make 
her happy," he thought, gloomily. It began to look 
as if he were going to meet with another ironical 
little trick of destiny, when all his possessions could 
not purchase for him the mysterious means of giv- 
ing happiness to, and winning the simple affection 
of, an odd young daughter whom he loved. 



CHAPTER VI 

BARTY AND LYDIA 

Mr. Hamerton was off before Georgina was 
astir the next morning ; and die found another long, 
lonely day ahead of her. It seemed that she had 
the choice of two alternatives in her mode of living; 
on the one hand, that of absorbing herself in the 
pursuit of amusement with Margot and her friends ; 
on the other that of living in an inactive solitude 
that could not but be oppressive and galling to an 
ardent yoimg girl. 

It was only natural that she should crave com- 
panionship of some sort, but she felt that even by 
making an effort, she could hardly enjoy the amuse- 
ments and interests of the girls whom she had met 
at her cousin's house. She was not able to explain 
exactly where the difference between her and them 
lay ; but she simply knew by instinct that she could 
not get along with the majority of them very well. 
She was as capable of enjoying a spontaneous, sim- 
ple good time as any girl of her age, but such good 
times were not the sort that were relished by the 
strangely mature, restless, sophisticated young sub- 
debutantes of Melbrook. Young as they were, they 
were already women in many ways — ^worldly 
women, greedy of admiration, competitive, think- 
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ing principally of the clothes they were to wear, and 
the attention they could win. Georgina had no keen 
desire either for their uncertain friendship or their 
easily excited, flippant, biting criticism. She had 
been alert enough to some of the chatter going on 
around her at the Carrols' dance to form a pretty 
fair estimate of the general character of the girls 
whom her father was so eager for her to outshine. 

A timid little creature who had been present at 
the dance had caught Georgina's attention. She 
was a girl of about sixteen, with a round little blond 
face, and a scared but touchingly eager expression. 
As with Georgina, it was apparently her first fes- 
tivity of the kind to which she had come with heaven 
knows what innocent anticipations. From the first, 
her clothes had been the subject of much whispered 
wit and merriment: for it was almost painfully ob- 
vious that they were home-made, and unskilfully 
contrived at that. No doubt she had come in the 
blissful conviction that her clumsy blue silk frock 
was the last word in modish elegance ; but from the 
first moment that she had found herself among girls 
whose fathers cheerfully paid clothes-bills amount- 
ing to small fortunes in the course of a year, her 
awkwardness had begun to show painfully. Geor- 
gina had seen her sadly pulling and pinning her ill- 
made frock in the dressing-room, trying to give it 
some of the style that she now found to be so dis- 
tressingly lacking in its bunchy lines. It was more 
than likely that the poor child had had to make the 
best of a very scanty allowance for her dance-finery, 
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and Georgina had felt furiously indignant at the cal- 
lous jests that her appearance called forth, and which 
were whispered or spoken with very little regard for 
whether they reached the girl's ears or not 

She was a little too harsh perhaps in her estimate 
of the selfishness of the gilded youth of Melbrook; 
but it was not likely that she would take into con- 
sideration the fact that she herself, brought up in 
that environment, might have been taught, as they 
had been, to struggle for her own display at any 
costs. 

On the one hand, then, she had decided that she 
had little inclination for the pursuits that would 
throw her with Margot's and Cicely's friends. But 
on the other hand, she found time threatening to 
hang very heavily on her hands. She amused her- 
self principally with reading and walking, but gifted 
as she was with the capacity for finding her own 
pleasures in the simplest occupations there were 
times when she felt her loneliness keenly. There 
was no necessity for her spending any time in house- 
hold duties. Once or twice she had persuaded Mrs. 
Connor, the precise old housekeeper, to let her help 
Joseph polish the silver, and on several occasions 
she had furtively invaded the kitchen to wheedle the 
cook into letting her make tea-cakes. But while 
neither of these officials of the household dared 
openly to resent her intrusions, she was made to 
understand by their respectful coldness that they 
would appreciate it if she did not concern herself in 
their particular domain. 
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In desperation she bought herself several yards 
of fine lawn, and commenced to make some lingerie, 
but sewing is hardly an inspiring occupation, when 
there are not at least two brisk feminine tongues to 
chatter over the needles. 

On the day after the dance at the Carrols* 
Gcorgina, still depressed from the combined effects 
of her slight quarrel with her father and the melan- 
choly memory of the events of that most dismal 
entertainment, left the house to find some shady, 
remote spot where she could settle herself with a 
book. It was nearly noon, but she had breakfasted 
late m spite of other intentions, and she felt that 
she would have little appetite for lunch, which was 
an iminteresting enough meal, even at best, eaten 
alone, with only stiff old Joseph to talk to. 

She sauntered down through the fields, over which 
the sun was already beginning to shine with some- 
thing of the golden warmth of June, "when Heav'n 
tries the earth if it be in tune, and over it softly its 
warm ear lays." 

Down in the woods was one particular spot which 
she remembered lovingly — a little, hidden mossy 
sanctuary, where years ago she and her mother had 
often sat, for hours together. She associated it 
with memories of tiie fairy tales that Mrs. Hamer- 
ton used to tell her over and over again, until her 
vivid childish imagination saw in every reed and 
wild-flower and green fern that grew beside the 
brook, the haunt of some winged elf or flower 
princess. 
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Brambles and young trees had grown up over the 
rock that protected the little nook, and rustled iji 
the light wind as if to assure her that they had kept 
this particular spot inviolate from all intrusion 
against her return; but a moment later, when she 
had pushed them aside, and peered over the low 
rock, she found to her annoyance and dismay that 
these mute protestations of faith were false. 

The sound of a clear, singsong boyish voice was 
the first intimation she had that her chosen refuge 
had been penetrated. Clinging to the trunk of the 
sycamore tree which grew on the edge of the tiny 
precipice of rock, she stared down with mingled 
feelings of indignation, curiosity and uncertainty at 
the black, curly head of the serenely unconscious 
intruder. 

"What^z'^r is he mumbling to himself? And 
who in the world can he be ? " wondered Georgina. 
" It sounds like Latin/' She could not make up her 
mind either to go away or to speak to the boy. 

" I certainly can't ask him to go away," she re- 
flected. "And I suppose it would sound rather 
childish to inform him that I discovered this place 
first — ^ten years ago.'' At just that moment a frag- 
ment of rock broke under her foot, and bouncing 
off the bank, very neatly tapped the boy on the 
head. 

" Ow ! '* He clapped his hand to the side of his 
skull, and twisting round, looked up to see whether 
he had suddenly become the target for some of 
Jove's smaller thunderbolts, or whether the entire 
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rock was preparing to collapse on him. Georgina 
drew back, trying to stifle a giggle. 

" Did you drop that boulder on my head ? " he 
inquired. 

" I didn't mean to— it just fell of itself. I hope 
it didn't hurt," said Georgina, assuming a regretful 
and concerned expression. 

" Didn't mean to ! My head's not made of putty, 
and it did hurt." In spite of his grumbling tone, his 
eyes twinkled. " What would you have done if it 
had killed me, I'd like to know ? " 

" I'd have laid you respectfully to one side, and 
gone on reading down there in peace," replied 
Georgina promptly. ' 

" Do you want to come down here and read ? *' 

" Yes, I do." 

" Well, I don't see why it's necessary to stun me. 
Come on down if you want to, and let harmless 
creatures alone." So saying, he calmly settled him- 
self against the rock, and began his singsong reci- 
tation. Georgina looked down at him with a feel- 
ing of hopelessness. 

" I do think he might be polite enough to offer 
to go somewhere else," she thought, indignantly. 
" He's just trying to be irritating." 

Presently, without looking up this time, the boy 
remarked : 

" I wish you'd come down if you're going to. 
There's no reason why we both shouldn't read here, 
if we both want to sit in this particular spot. I 
won't disturb you.*' 
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" How can I read with you mumbling out loud 
like that? " said Georgina, 

" I won't mumble." 

After a short pause, Georgina suggested sweetly: 

" There are lots of other places just as nice as 
this one." 

" I was thinking that myself," returned the boy, 
coolly. " Why don't you go to one of them ? " 

" Because I want this one." 

" So do I." 

"But you don't understand — it's a particularly 
favorite spot of mine/' burst out Georgina, trying 
to curb her rising irritation. " I — I discovered it 
ages ago." 

" Did you? Well, it's a particularly favorite spot 
of mine, too. Are you trying to tell me politely that 
you'd like me to go away ? " 

" Yes," said Georgina, " I am." 

The boy got up, and faced her with an expression 
of smiling amazement. 

" Well ! " he remarked, " you are a cool one. You 
can just make up your mind to one thing or the 
other. I haven't the remotest intention of going 
away — ^and I think it's very kind of me to say that 
you can come down here, too. You can do what you 
like— either take yourself off, or come down and 
leave me alone. And please have the goodness not 
to drop any more chunks of the surrounding scenery 
on my head." 

He stood waiting patiently for Georgina to make 
up her mind. She sat on the edge of rock, her feet 
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resting on the little natural step, by which it was 
easy to make the descent to where the boy was 
standing. 

He was an odd-looking youth, very handsome in 
an uncommon, irregular way, with a dense thatch 
of curly black hair that grew in a straight line across 
his well-shaped, knobby forehead. What gave his 
dark face its particular charm was the expression 
of brilliant, vivacious intelligence in his black eyes 
in which, just now, an audacious, teasing smile was 
sparkling. 

"I dare say you've changed your mind about 
seventy-six times now," he remarked. 

" I was waiting for you to change yours,'* said 
Georgina. 

'* Then you'll wait till Domesday." 

Georgina sighed. Presently she asked: 

** What's your name ? " 

" If it's of any importance to you, my name is 
Alexander Bartholomew Gibbon, son of Professor 
David MacKenzie Gibbon, M. A., Ph. D. ; professor 
of Ancient Languages at the University of St. 
John's. I'm a simple, hard-working youth, of gentle 
ways, warranted docile, domestic, and easily man- 
aged even by a four-year-old child. Now, ma'am, 
let's have your references. What's your name ? " 

" Georgina Hamerton." 

" Oh — is it really ? " said the boy, in some sur- 
prise. " Then you're old Clem Hamerton's daugh- 
ter — ^I — I mean, Mr. Clement Hamerton's? ** 

Georgina nodded. 
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" I — I've heard about you. I say, then Isn't Mr. 
Leonard Hamerton your uncle ? " 

" Of course ! " cried Georgina excitedly. " Do 
you know Uncle Toto— that's Uncle Leonard's nick- 
name," she explained. 

" I don't know him — ^that is, I think I did see him 
once, but it was years ago, when we lived over at 
the University. You see, my father used to teach 
him at college — I suppose it was before I was bom. 
But father always thought an awful lot of Mr. 
Leonard Hamerton — ^he said he had one of the finest 
minds in the college, and they were very fond of 
each other, I think. Anyhow, I know that your 
uncle used to come to see father quite often before 
he went to live in France." 

"How funny! How awfully nice!" cried 
Georgina, giving a little bounce of delight on her 
perch. " Oh, I wish you did know Uncle Toto— 
there isn't any one like him in the world. You see 
I lived with him in France for five years. I haven't 
been home a month yet" 

" Don't you like it here? '' 

Georgina slowly shook her head. 

" I dare say one must feel pretty lost," said the 

boy, thoughtfully. " But gee " he stopped and 

looked up at her with a smile. 

" What were you going to say ? " asked Georgina. 
He laughed. 

"I was just going to say that it certainly 
shouldn't be hard for you to get an)^ing you want" 

"Do you mean because father has so much — 
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money ? '* said Georgina. " As a matter of fact, the 
funny thing is that I believe I'd be much more likely 
to be happy here if father wasn't quite so rich." 

The boy waited with some interest for her to ex- 
plain so tmusual a statement She herself could not 
tell precisely why she, habitually so reserved, should 
suddenly make a confidant for her perplexities of 
this lad whom she had never seen before in her life. 
As a matter of fact, she was ready to talk to almost 
any one; for she was not very happy, and some 
spirit of " good-sportsmanship " restrained her from 
unburdening her difficulties on Uncle Toto. But in 
addition, there was something about the boy that in- 
spired her confidence. He had that indefinable ex- 
pression of wisdom and sympathy that rarely writes 
itself in young faces, except when a short life has 
already encotmtered real difficulties and sorrows. 
Now that his teasing mood had left him, he seemed 
singularly manly and serious for so young a boy. 
You see," said Georgina, with a little laugh, 

I — I don't think I was ever meant to be a terribly 
rich girl. I don't know whether you understand me, 
but what I mean is that somehow or other, with all 
my money there seems to be nothing for me to do— 
except things that I don't like.'* 

'•What sort of things?" 

** Oh, well — I guess if I did what father wants me 
to do, I'd just think of nothing but clothes and 
parties, and how I could make every one admire me, 
and talk about me. It's hard to explain exactly/' 

" Don't you like parties ? " 
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" Not the kind you have to fret about, wondering 
whether you're going to have lots of attention, and 
whether your dress will be the handsomest — ^and all 
that sort of thing." 

" Why don't you just up and tell your father that 
you hate to have to worry your head about such 
rot '' 

" Oh, but you see, that's just where the queer, 
hard part comes in," interrupted Georgina, earnestly. 
" Father can't imderstand. The point is, — ^well, 
here's the way he looks at it; he's gone ahead and 
made an awful lot of money, and somehow or other 
he wants me to enjoy it, but in a way that I don't 
enjoy at all ! Then, he thinks I won't be happy un- 
less I'm gay and giddy like the other girls here. 

Another thing occurred to me last night " she 

broke off, to turn over in her mind the fresh point 
of view she had taken of her father's manner and 
attitude. Barty did not prompt her, but stood, lean- 
ing against the rock, and twisting in his slender 
fingers the grasses that grew around her feet. 

" You see, Alexander," she began again, when he 
interrupted her with a laugh that he could not sup- 
press. 

" Excuse me— but don't call me * Alexander.' It 
makes me think of father, — ^he only used to call me 
that when he was going to spank me. My name is 
Barty. Now, please go on." 

" It's awfully nice of you to let me talk out to 
you. I — I suppose I really shouldn't tell you all 
these things — 
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"Why not? You can be sure that I'd 



never ^" 



" Of course, I know that ! " cried Georgina. " I 
don't think I'd feel like telling you if I wasn't per- 
fectly sure, for some reason, that you were the sort 
of person that one coidd tell. You see, Barty, this 
is what I was thinking about last night. Father told 
Uncle Toto that if after a year I wasn't happy here, 
he'd let me go back to him — if I wanted to. Now, 
as I said, he's perfectly sure that the only way to 
make me happy is to sort of force me into running 
around to all sorts of clubs and parties and dances, 
and things of that kind — and really, that makes me 
perfectly miserable— only he'd never believe me if 
I told him that. It's like trying to make a person 
like ice-cream, if they simply hate it, just because 
most people think it's awfully good. It's so funny, 
and sad and mixed-up in a way. Poor father ! He's 
like a little boy, somehow, too — I think he rather 
hoped that I'd be very beautiful and brilliant, so 
that — ^well, so that I could show off for him." 

Barty looked up with a smile in his bright eyes. 

"You're a queer little duck," he remarked. 
Georgina smiled back. They were both conscious 
of a delightful feeling of friendliness ; and with the 
perfect, naive trustfulness of youth, which seems to 
recognize its friends by an instinct far more sure 
than the experience of humankind which later takes 
its place, they chattered on, exchanging their fresh 
confidences and ideas with eager enthusiasm. 

" Whatever were you jabbering to yourself, when 
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I came up ? " inquired Georgina, who had begun to 
feel as if she had known Barty all her life. 

" Latin — ^Dad gave ny a whopping big lesson to 
do. He tutors me, you see." 

" Are you going to college ? " 

" I've been to college three years," answered 
Barty smiling. Georgina opened her eyes in aston- 
ishment. 

" Why — ^why, how old are you ? " 

" Eighteen last month. I entered college when I 
was almost fifteen. I suppose that sounds as if I 
were a sort of 'infant phenomenon/" he said, laugh- 
ing. " But it really isn't wonderful at all when one's 
father is a professor. Dad had me boning away 
at Greek verbs before I was old enough to talk En- 
glish. On the whole, though, I'm pretty glad, now 
— although I used to think sometimes that I'd bust 
if I had to study any more. You see, I don't think 
that father can very well afford to give me another 
year at college, and my course in the engineering 
school as well. I got through two years on scholar- 
ships, and now I think that if I cover my last year's 
work this summer, and get it credited up at the 
college, I can enter the engineering school this au- 
tumn — ^that is, if Dad can spare me. He tutors me, 
and I tutor some of the stupidest boys who are try- 
ing to make up conditions — poor old Dad, they 
nearly drive him wild. You'd love my father," 
Barty assured her with profound conviction. 
" Every one does. He's the greatest old fellow ! " 

" I don't think it would do me any harm to go to 
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school a little more myself/' said Georgina. " I 
don't know very much." 

" Neither do I — and the more I study the more I 
find out that I don't know anything." 

" Uncle Toto used to teach me when I was with 
him, and it was such fun. It wasn't like studying 
at all. We'd sit out in the garden at the little green 
iron table, and he and I would take turns reading 
to each other — he loved it, and of course he never, 
never got angry or impatient with me. When any- 
thing wasn't clear to me he'd explain it so carefully 
and simply that I couldn't forget it — I couldn't for- 
get anything that he ever told me," she finished with 
a sad little note in her voice. 

" Why don't you come on and study with Lydia 
and me, if you really think you'd like it," suggested 
Barty. " It's really pretty good fun — I'm getting 
sort of sick of the college stuff myself — I'd much 
rather put my time altogether into studying physics. 
I've got the most wonderful little laboratory — fixed 
it up myself down in the stable. We don't have any 
horses, so I have the whole place to myself and can 
blow the roof off if I feel like it. I pretty nearly 
did a month or so ago — I'd just got the nicest little 
engine you ever saw working on steam when the 
confounded boiler blew up. I didn't know what the 
dickens had happened to me." 

Georgina laughed. 

" I don't think I'll go in for studying steam with 
you if you don't mind. But I — I would like to 
study something else very much. I think it would 
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be great fun to go to that kind of school. Who is 
Lydia?'* 

"Lydia is my sister. Just wait till you know 
her 1 " cried Barty, his whole face glowing as it had 
glowed when he spoke of his father. " I dare say 
she's about the dearest, prettiest, cleverest girl in the 
world. She's older than I am — ^almost twenty-one, 
I think. But you'll see her in just a minute — she's 
coming here. Dad had to go over to the College 
Library to-day, so we planned to have a picnic lunch 
out here. You've got to stay — it'll be awfully jolly I 
Besides, I'm sure Lydia will like you.*' 

Georgina looked gratified. It was pleasant to feel 
that Barty thought that the incomparable Lydia 
would approve of her. 

" By Jove, I think that's she, now," said Barty, 
stretching himself up on tiptoe to peer over the rock. 

Isn't that a girl coming up the path ? " 
Um-huh," said Georgina, turning. " I dare say 
it is Lydia — she's walking with a man who is carry- 
ing a picnic basket." 

"A man? I'll be hanged if it isn't that loon, 
Branson, again," growled Barty, in an exasperated 
voice. "If he thinks he's going to butt in on this 
party, he's going to have another idea in just about 
ten seconds. I wonder where the deuce she ran into 
him." 

'' Arthur Branson ? " asked Georgina, remember- 
ing her cousins' remarks on that interesting individ- 
ual, and instantly putting up her ears. 

" Yes. And of all the blithering idiots he takes 



it 
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the cake I ** said Barty with more vehemence than 
elegance. ^' Lydia can't stand him, but he's taken 
a tremendous fancy to her, and he thinks he's so 
irresistible that he'd never dream that she wasn't 
flattered to death to have him look at her." 

Georgina had just met Mr. Branson at her aunt's 
house the night before, when he had been paying the 
most gallant attentions to the beautiful Margot. 
Just now, his head was inclined to listen to the re- 
marks of the slender girl who was walking along 
beside him. They were as yet too far away for 
Georgina to distinguish the features of either of 
them. 

Lydia was wearing a wide straw hat which 
shaded her face, but as they drew nearer, Georgina 
suddenly uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" Is ^Aa^ Lydia?" 

" Yes — ^have you ever seen her before? " 

" Of course I have — she's the girl whose hat blew 
away in the woods, and Uncle Toto rescued it for 
her. I remember her perfectly — ^I think she's the 
prettiest person I ever saw." 

Barty beamed. 

"She is— she is!" 

"And the funny part of it is that afterward 
Uncle and I were wondering what her name was, 
and he said he was sure it was either Lavinia or 
Lydia ! " cried Georgina. " Wasn't that queer ? " 

" Did he really ? I remember now, myself — she 
told me that she had almost lost her bonnet in the 
brook, and that a foreign-looking girl and a hand- 
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some man with blue eyes had saved it for her. And 
she was wondering who you all were. I suppose 
that was your Uncle Toto, then ? *' 

Lydia and her escort were rapidly approaching 
the embankment 

" Thank you so much, Mr. Branson — I'll take my 
basket now/' she said stopping and holding out her 
hand. 

" Oh, I say — ^what a jolly spot/' said Mr. Bran- 
son. His British accent was his most perfect at- 
tribute. He was a slim gentleman of thirty, whose 
reddish hair was already growing mournfully thin 
on top of his head. He had a ruddy complexion, 
and a rough, swagger little mustache the color of 
iron-rust, beneath which gleamed a pair of very 
large, very long, very white front teeth. On the 
present occasion he was beautifully attired in the 
smartest of tweed golfing-suits, with plaid-topped 
stockings encasing his thin legs. 

"Isn't he adorable?" snarled Barty, under his 
breath. " He looks like a rabbit, or a weakfish." 

" I say — ^aren't you going to let me picnic with 
you, Miss Gibbon ? " 

Lydia laughed. 

" You're forgetting that you were on your way 
to luncheon with the Carrols when I met you." 

" I forget that there are any other people in the 
world when I meet you, Miss Gibbon/' said Mr. 
Branson in tender tones. Little did he know that 
that bane of all ardent admirers — the younger 
brother — ^was in ear-shot of these touching phrases. 
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But Lydia did, and quickly bent her head to conceal 
the mischievous smile that she could not suppress. 

" Oh, Lord ! " groaned Barty. Georgina giggled 

" By Jove — if you'll say the word. Til let my 
luncheon engagement go to the winds ! " cried Mr. 
Branson. 

"Reckless fellow, isn't he?" whispered Barty, 
swallowing a chortle. 

" Oh, Mr. Branson — ^you cannot ask me to de- 
prive your friends of so much pleasure," said Lydia, 
with a shake of her pretty head. She had succeeded 
in getting the picnic basket into her own hands. 

" Your pleasure lies a thousand times nearer my 
heart than theirs," Mr. Branson assured her, me- 
lodiously. 

"Did you ever hear such blooming cppceit?'* 
gasped Barty. ' ^ • 

" I don't deny that it would give me very great 
pleasure to have you picnic with us, Mr. Branson," 
said Lydia demurely. " But," with more firmness 
of tone, " I think it would be better to postpone it 
to another day. We'll make it very soon," and 
with a quick little nod she turned away. Mr. Bran- 
son stood in dejected stillness for a moment, and 
then after a heavy sigh that was meant to indicate 
the tumult of emotion taking place within his nar- 
row chest, went on his lonely journey. 

" He always walks as if his knees were going to 
give way any moment," commented Barty. " Hello, 
Lydia — ^give me your basket, and I'll help you 
down." 
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" Oh, Barty — I was so afraid that awful man was 
going to stay!*' cried Lydia, as Barty lifted her 
light figure to the ground beside him. Then sho 
stopped short, looking at Georgina with a shy but 
merry smile. 

" This is Georgina Hamerton — she says she's seen 
you before, and I invited her to stay and picnic with 
us," explained Barty all in a breath. 

" I remember you very well — Fm awfully glad 
that I know who you are now. Fve been wondering 
ever since that day I met you in the woods," said 
Lydia. For some reason she colored faintly. Then 
of course it had to be explained how Georgina and 
Barty had discovered each other, and how Georgina's 
Uncle Toto was the Mr. Leonard Hamerton that old 
Professor Gibbon had taught at college. Meantime 
Lydia had spread a white cloth on the ground, and 
had produced from the picnic basket a very simple 
but very appetizing little meal of sandwiches and 
fresh, spicy cakes and icy cold orangeade in bottles 
wrapped up in wet napkins. 

" Was — ^was that your Uncle Toto ? I was sure 
I had seen him before," said Lydia, again flushing 
slightly. " It was years ago— I was just a very little 
girl — ^but somehow I remembered him. He — he has 
such a nice face." 

Georgina was quite sure that she had never met 
more delightful people than the two young Gibbons, 
and that long sunny day was the only one she had 
spent since she came to Melbrook that could com- 
pare with the happy ones at St. Quentin. 
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She could not have explained just what it was 
about her new-found friends that drew her to them 
so strongly. Their strong mutual affection, the ten- 
derness and sympathy that seemed to bind them 
both to each other and to their old father 
warmed something m her lonely heart, and 
made her perfectly content to be within the 
radius of their happiness if only for a few 
hours. It required little observation to gather 
that they were anything but rich people; but their 
lives seemed to be so full of quiet activity and pur- 
pose, they seemed to have cultivated so perfectly 
the art of laughing at their difficulties and finding 
a thousand pleasant little ways of enjoying their 
tranquil, obscure existence, they seemed so eager for 
life, so full of pride in each other, that Georgina 
felt as if there was nothing that would make her 
more content than to have this delightful brother 
and sister adopt her into their family for good and 
ever. 

The long rays of the afternoon sun were darting 
almost horizontally through the woods when they 
at length began to collect themselves for departure. 

" Now that's what I call a good time," remarked 
Georgina. " Only— one of these days perhaps we'll 
be able to bring Uncle Toto along too — and — and 
perhaps father. I — I wish I didn't have to say 
good-bye." 

" But don't forget that you're going to join Lydia 
and me in father's tutoring class — ^if you'd really 
like to," Barty reminded her. 
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" Oh, I would. I'd like to awfully." 

" Then come over to our house to-morrow after- 
noon — about four o'clock," said Lydia, " or a little 
earlier, so that we can get in a full hour before tea." 

She parted from them at the edge of the woods, 
where they took the road that led westward. For 
several moments she stood watching them wistfully 
as they trudged along, arm-in-arm, and listening 
eagerly to the little gusts of laughter that drifted 
back to her. 

" I know why I like them so much," she thought 
suddenly ; " it's because they are the most truly 
happy people I've ever met." 

And, as she walked slowly up the hill toward the 
huge house, she compared in her memory their 
fresh, vivid faces with those she had seen at her 
aunt's house the night before, until there was no 
doubt left in her mind that her reflection was per- 
fectly correct 



CHAPTER VII 

FRIENDS AND PREJUDICES 

Every afternoon for several weeks following her 
meeting with the Gibbons, Georgia, who had ea- 
gerly accepted Barty's friendly invitation, appeared 
regularly at the little cottage at four o'clock, when 
the Professor held his very delightful " class " with 
Barty, Lydia and herself. It is hard to say just 
what it was that made this very impromptu sort of 
" school " so pleasant, but Georgina enjoyed every 
moment of the time that she spent with her new- 
found friends. The lonely, active-minded girl found 
both companionship of the most congenial kind, and 
also " something to do " with them, and, more than 
this, she gained a certain indefinable good simply 
from her growing intimacy with the happy, busy lit- 
tle family. They were quite different from any 
other people in Melbrook — ^finding infinite pleasure 
in things that cost nothing — ^gay, independent, and 
bound together by ties of devotion and pride in one 
another, intelligent, ambitious only for each other's 
good, and infectiously convinced that every single 
moment of life was wonderfully precious and in- 
teresting. All this contrasted strongly with what 
Georgina had seen to be characteristic of the gen- 
eral nm of people in her new environmentj^ where 
beneath all their gaiety, young girls of her own age 
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seemed strangely restless and dissatisfied, easily ex- 
cited to rebellion against their own families^ and, 
with everything that money could buy, always, it 
seemed, looking for something more — ^they did not 
know what. 

In Dr. Gibbon's homely little study there was an 
atmosphere of charming repose. The three or four 
grave-eyed portraits in old-fashioned oval frames 
hanging on the walls, the shelves of calf-bound 
books, the shabby, comfortable chairs, the broad 
mid- Victorian desk with its neatly sorted piles of 
papers all had an indescribably restful quality — ^the 
very light shining in through the two long, uncur- 
tained windows facing the north, and framing 
glimpses of the modest little garden with its sun- 
flecked green shadows had that peculiar soft, bluish 
tone that seems an especial characteristic of rooms 
dedicated to scholarly quiet and meditation. 

The " classes " were really informal little lectures, 
based principally on books of history and biography 
that the Professor's young students were given to 
read — b, form of teaching which might not have 
been very beneficial to dull young people, but which 
was wonderfully interesting to Georgina. He 
never asked them the routine questions concerning 
dates and dynasties, but led them to form definite 
opinions, leaving them to dig up the detailed infor- 
mation on which to support their opinions by them- 
selves. Sometimes he took up the hour by giving 
them a brilliant outline of some great chain of 
events, imprinting a whole drama on their imagina- 
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tive young minds by vivid characterizations of his- 
toric wise men and historic fools — ^so he classified 
what are more commonly known as the heroes and 
villains in the great melodrama of history. He was 
a tocher of far more than ordinary abilities, — a 
painstaking accurate scholar with a fiery vein of 
imagination that gave the warmth and motion of 
thrilling life to dead events and turned names that 
are commonly blighted by schoolroom boredom into 
living, struggling men. 

Barty had told the truth when he had said that 
Georgina would love his father; who with his 
enormous learning mingled a certain childlike sim- 
plicity and naivete that went straight to the softest 
spot in any one's heart. He was a striking-looking 
old man, and long afterward in recalling those happy 
days Georgina remembered with the greatest dis- 
tinctness his high-bred, sharply cut face, with its big 
aquiline nose, thin lips and deep-set eyes — ^bearing a 
marked resemblance to the face of the great his- 
torian, Guizot — ^his silky white hair brushed toward 
his cheeks in the style of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, — a beautiful, dignified head thrown into relief 
by the shabby dark-red velvet covering on the back 
of his chair. 

He had all the traditional absent-mindedness of 
his kind, and his amusing eccentricities were a source 
of continual joy to Barty, who adored the old man. 

" Last Christmas Lydia and I gave Dad a par- 
ticularly grand-looking umbrella," the boy told 
Georgina one day. " Silk, with a silver handle and 
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so on. He promptly went in to town and came 
home without it. But it wasn't that he had for- 
gotten it anywhere — oh, no — ^he'd put himself to the 
greatest pains to get rid of it. It seems that he just 
noticed that he was carrying it when he came out of 
a restaurant, and not remembering that he had 
brought one in town with him decided that he must 
have picked up some one else's. So back he goes 
into the restaurant, and begins to ask different peo- 
ple who were sitting around at tables near his, * Is 
this your umbrella, sir ? ' Finally one coolly claimed 
it. Daddy gave it to him with his best bow and 
elaborate apologies and walked out. After he'd 
walked about two blocks he suddenly remembered 
that the umbrella was his own. So back he went 
again — but of course the man had gone, and there 
was nothing for Dad to do but to come home and 
confess to Lydia and me ! " 

While Dr. Gibbon lectured, Lydia sat and sewed. 
Somehow, in spite of innumerable socks to dam and 
napkins to hem, she managed to find time to make 
all her own frocks, and trim her hats, and a more 
daintily, prettily dressed girl Georgina had never 
seen; for she was an exquisite needlewoman, with 
a native good taste that gave her inexpensive little 
organdies and gingham dresses a certain indescrib- 
able gracefulness and femininity which made them a 
complete part of her own charming self. 

Barty, who during the earlier part of the after- 
noon was either rambling at large through the 
country, or shut up in his "laboratory" in the 
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stable, usually appeared in the Professor's study in 
a highly disheveled condition, not infrequently look- 
ing as if he had been through a baitle with a burned 
hand clumsily wrapped up in a bandage, smudges 
on his nose, and his necktie under one ear. He 
would meekly submit to Lydia's attempts to improve 
his appearance, standing in front of her with a 
long-suffering expression while she retied his neck- 
tie, rubbed the soot from his face, and tried to 
smooth his rough black hair. Sometimes he came 
in in a particularly impish and incorrigible humor — 
and then not even Dr. Gibbon could make quiet 
reign; for then Barty, settling himself with a de- 
ceptively grave countenance, would begin to com- 
ment on the subject of the lecture, interjecting re- 
marks that sent the girls into shrieks of laughter, 
and completely upset even Dr. Gibbon's earnest 
gravity. 

Intimately as Georgina was beginning to know 
Barty, and deep as their mutual affection was, she 
often felt that there were sides to the boy's nature 
that not even his father or sister were really familiar 
with. He was not an ordinary boy, and in certain of 
his moods she seemed not to know him at all. It 
was not the book-learning that had been ground into 
him from his earliest childhood and in which he was 
so much farther advanced than the average boy of 
eighteen, that made him seem so much older than 
his years, but rather the natural strength of his 
mind. She knew as well as did his father and sis- 
ter that Barty was very likely to become a " Some- 
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body " in future years. Nearly all his leisure time 
was spent in his little workshop, where he was con^ 
tinually tinkering with boilers and dynamos and 
clumsy mechanical devices of his own construction. 
He had done her the honor of taking her to visit 
this sanctum of his one afternoon, had painstakingly 
explained to her the principle on which he was try- 
ing to make a steam-gauge, and had told her a 
great deal about positive and negative electricity 
which she did not understand in tibe least. What 
she did remember was the eager, ardent expression 
of his eyes, when, perched up on the high stool with 
his slender brown hands locked around one knee, he 
had said : 

" You sec, Georgina, when you love something 
like this" — ^with a jerk of his head toward the 
wide table under the window strewn with scraps of 
iron and wires, " you need awfully little else in life. 
You need only enough money to make you free to 
work and work and think and think without being 
interrupted. I don't envy any man under the sun, 
and I sometimes think that if every one could just 
love the work that is given them to do as I love the 
work I intend to do, that the world would be heaven 
— ^no one env)ring any one else, and so, no crime or 
bitterness or suffering for no purpose. One doesn't 
mind suffering for the sake of something one loves 
— ^the disappointments and setbacks and obstacles 
only make you love it more. You know that those 
things can't really stop you. I've vowed that noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing will side-track me ! " 
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" Of course/' he had told her another time, ** I 
haven't had any technical training to speak of — ^IVe 
got to get that somehow. I try to learn as much as 
I can by myself, but nowadays you have to know so 
much before you can add anything new/' His 
hopes were set on his getting into the engineering 
school in the fall ; and in his boundless energy and 
ambition he boldly struggled with mathematical 
problems that had addled many older heads than his 
own. Yet, in spite of this he was very much of a 
boy into the bargain, with only this difference — 
that when he was in a good humor he was a little 
more high-spirited and mischievous than even the 
average twelve-year-old school urchin, and when he 
was in one of his bad moods he was tlie most com- 
pletely unreasonable youth that ever lived. But even 
when he chose to be utterly impossible to please, 
Barty, like his father, was always loveable — perhaps 
because he had the high-explosive kind of temper 
which burst and vanished like a sky-rocket, and be- 
cause he had one of those impulsive, unself-con- 
scious natures that was never ashamed to admit its 
own fault and to make amends with a sweeping 
generosity that made him all the more loveable for 
his sins. 

" Lessons " always came to a close when tea ar- 
rived, with little hot cakes fresh from the oven, and 
incomparable marmalade of Lydia's own making. 
On the fair summer days they usually spent these 
delightful hours in the garden, safely concealed 
from the road, which happened to be a little-fre- 
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quented one at that. Never was a family more re- 
mote from all noise and disturbance than the Gib- 
bons' — ^never one more happy and busy in its self- 
sufficient obscurity. 

" It isn't in the least a lazy kind of contentment — 
it's the sort that Uncle Toto had," Georgina thought. 
" No one else here seems to know what it is, and 
perhaps it's really the thing that they all want with- 
out knowing that they want it. It seems to come 
from having a sort of richness inside of you — and 
I suppose one only gets that richness as Barty 
says, by thinking and working, and loving your 
work." 

Long since, her mortification in the memory of 
the dance at her cousins' had left her, — ^it seemed a 
very trivial sort of thing that didn't matter at all. 
In the weeks that had followed she had been very 
happy — ^almost as happy as she had been at St. 
Quentin; and her letters to Uncle Toto were no 
longer tinged with the loneliness and melancholy 
that she had tried to conceal from him, but which, 
nevertheless, he had perceived very clearly. 

Then all at once there came a long gap in the 
correspondence that had been so regular — a gap that 
was significant of a good deal that came to pass in 
Georgina's life at Melbrook; and Uncle Toto, who 
read and reread her long letters, eagerly prying be- 
tween the lines to follow every trace of the change 
or development in his young niece's character, was 
left to wonder at her silence, or to draw what con- 
clusions he could from the few brief notes scribbled 
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sometimes weeks apart — ^strange little notes that 
often sounded as if they could not have been written 
by his Georgina at all. 

For some reason, Georgina had felt a certain diffi- 
dence in speaking to her father at all about her " go- 
ing to school ** at the Gibbons', although she had en- 
thusiastically written to Uncle Toto so much about 
this new interest. She knew very well that Mr. 
Hamerton would pooh-pooh the idea, even if he did 
not get angry about it ; and she found that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he did both. 

It happened that one afternoon he had met his 
sister, Mrs. Carrol, on the porch at the Golf Club 
when he had just come in after one of his infrequent 
turns on the links. He had played very badly, and 
was in an ill htunor to begin with, so that Mrs. Car- 
rol's remarks, which concerned themselves with the 
subject of Georgina, unfortunately were made when 
he was in the most irritable frame of mind possible. 

She had begun by telling him what a " problem " 
Georgina was, and had gone on to criticize her 
niece's reticence and unsociability. 

" She doesn't even try to get along with the boys 
and girls of her own age at all. There is no reason 
why she should not be quite as popular as any of 
them if she would only try to adapt herself a little. 
I can't understand her, Clem — she's getting too old 
to keep herself shut up like a schoolgirl, and it's time 
for her to try to overcome some of her shyness. She 
should get out more with the other girls, and try to 
acquire some of their vivacity and assurance." 
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This and more. She told him how hurt her Mar- 
got had been by Georgina's indifference, and how so 
many people had asked her what plans Mr. Hamer- 
ton was making for his daughter's debut, and had 
said that it was such a pity that the girl, with all her 
opportunities, showed so little social talent, that it 
must be a great disappointment to him, and so on, 
until Mr. Hamerton went home inwardly fuming. 
His vanity was wounded, and it was only natural 
perhaps that he should select Georgina herself as the 
special object of his indignation. 

As luck would have it, he found the seventeen- 
year-old Miss Hamerton sitting cross-legged on the 
floor in the library, her hair disheveled, and her head 
clutched between her hands as she pored over the 
huge volume opened in her lap. 

" What under the canopy ! " stormed Mr. Hamer- 
ton. " Don't you ever take your nose out of a book 
from one day's end to another ? " 

Georgina glanced up in mild surprise. 

" Oh, hello, Daddy — I didn't know you'd be back 
so early," and she clambered to her feet to kiss him. 

" Confound it ! Toto's made a regular blue- 
stocking out of you! That's what. What under 
the sun do you want to be reading that sort of truck 
for? You aren't going to try to make a school- 
marm out of yourself, are you ? " 

Georgina stared at him in astonishment. 

"Why — ^why, what is there to be angry about, 
father? You aren't really angry with me, are 
you?" 
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Mr. Hamerton felt slightly abashed, and after a 
moment he growled : 

" I'm not angry — I'm just disappointed in you, I 
thought I'd have a daughter with some get-up- 
and-go to her, something that would make her inter- 
esting to people. Instead of that, you seem abso- 
, lutely to shun the girls and boys around here — ^you 
don't try to find anything in common — ^you don't 
seem to care whether they like you or not — ^and I'm 
hanged if / know what to do with you ! " As a 
matter of fact he was not speaking from his own 
feelings but rather from what his sister had made 
him feel. A moment later he realized that he had 
hurt Georgina deeply, and he would have given any- 
thing he had to recall what he had said. She had 
flushed crimson at first — then her face grew pale 
quite suddenly, and her eyes sparkled. 

" I don't care particularly whether the boys and 
girls around here like me or not," she said evenly. 
"And I don't care either whether I have anything in 
common with them. I'm sorry you're disappointed 
in me, father, but I can't make myself over en- 
tirely " 

" Nobody said that you'd have to make yourself 
over entirely. All that I ask is that you try to adapt 
yourself a little, and stop your incessant reading. 
If there's one thing on earth that is a thoroughgoing 
bore, it's a bookish woman ! " 

" I don't see how any one could exactly call me 
that — I've always been fond of books, and lately 
I've found more pleasure, more happiness in them 
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than in anything else. It's no more than lots of 
wiser people than I have said, — ^and I don't jsee why 
I should give up what is a source of so much com- 
fort and pleasure just because a lot of these people 
around here might think that book-reading makes a 
girl unattractive. I don't care what they think, any- 
way. Why can't they leave me alone, and not talk 
about me at all ? " 

" What's the idea, though? What under the sun 
do you do with yourself ? " asked Mr. Hamerton 
helplessly. Then Georgina told him about the Gib- 
bons. 

" They aren't like any one else here — ^but I love 
them, and I couldn't begin to tell you how much I've 
gotten out of just knowing them, father," she said, 
simply. " It's meant everything to me. You don't 
know how terribly lost I felt when I first came home 
— it wasn't your fault, father, — it was perfectly 
natural that I should, because I dare say I've been 
brought up awfully differently from these girls in 
Melbrook. Uncle Toto did the best he could with 
me" — she laughed — "but he didn't know that he 
ought to have made me to order." 

Mr. Hamerton was silent for a little while, think- 
ing over what she said. This was not the first of 
the little tilts that had taken place between them dur- 
ing the months that had passed since Georgina's 
return — ^they were continually coming to some dead- 
lock in their opinions, and poor Mr. Hamerton as- 
cribed the root of this incessant friction to his 
brother's teaching. Matters would have been very 
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different if he had not been so really and deeply fond 
of Georgina. Queerly enough, at the bottom of his 
heart he really shared nearly all the ideas that she 
expressed with such warmth and indignation. It 
was only his vanity that made him believe that he 
wished her to be different. It was curious that his 
affection for her seemed to increase with the very 
quarrels that he had with her. He liked people who 
had the courage to " stand up to him," and tell him 
what they thought, and stick to it, and the more he 
felt her quiet stubborn opposition on a point on 
which he knew secretly that she was more in the 
right than he, the more he loved her, because the 
more he saw himself in her — ^and the more he 
wanted her to love him. 

He had brooded over their lack of mutual sym- 
pathy a great deal, for he was very lonely, and some- 
times his pain and bitterness reached such a degree 
that he even went to the length of doing his brother 
great injustices in his thoughts; — injustices that 
would have been tmpardonable if they had not been 
the result of such an unhappy state of mind. He 
had allowed himself more than once to fancy that 
Leonard had intentionally trained his daughter up 
on ideas that would naturally estrange her from 
himself, so that she would always have the deeper 
affection for her uncle; but Mr. Hamerton knew in 
his heart that such motives could never be generated 
in his brother's frank and generous mind, and he 
was ashamed of his own suspicions. 

His loneliness came home to him in a great rush 
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as he stood facing her, and suddenly he put his arms 
around her. 

"There, daughter — forgive your old Dad/' he 
said, almost bashfully. " I didn't mean to hurt your 
feelings. I'm a clumsy old fellow, and that bab- 
bling Millicent made me angry. I wish she'd hold 
her tongue. You're worth ten of her silly, conceited 
Margots." 

Georgina laughed and hugged him. 

" You're a funny little beggar — ^by Jove, I think 
that the reason we're always flying at each other is 
because we're two of a kind. Toto was right — 
you've got a lot of your old Dad in you. I love you, 
you peppery little rascal ! " 

It was the first time that he had openly shown his 
affection for her, and it touched Georgina keenly. 
She wanted now to do anything he wished. 

" I suppose I am a dull sort of girl, Daddy — I 
wUl try to make friends with some of the other girls 
— ^but I'm afraid of them somehow. They seem so 
— so— I can't explain it exactly — but so daring and 
show-offish. I feel like a little country biunpkin 
with them — really I do. And they never seem to 
be happy unless they're rushing off somewhere or 
other — ^to a club or a dance— or else buying clothes 
or trying to take each other's beaux away from each 
other," she laughed. " They're always talking about 
boys, and are ready to scratch each other's eyes out 
if Fred This or Jim That happens to admire the 
wrong one — I don't believe that there is one of them 
capable of a real friendship — I mean one that would 
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be sent to the four winds for the sake of some 
Sophomore from Yale or Princeton. You can't im- 
agine how different it is at the Gibbons'." 

" All the same though," objected Mr. Hamerton 
uncertainly, " I think that Millicent is partly in the 
right. I don't know an)rthing about the whole busi- 
ness, anyhow — and she gives me such lectures that 
I feel as if she must know something about it." 

"All right then, Daddy — we'll make a bargain. 
I'll do what Aunt Millicent says — ^try to adapt my- 
self, and be sociable and try to be a bit more like 
the girls here — and then if it's a failure, why then 
you make Aunty let me alone. Will you ? " 

Mr. Hamerton grinned. 

" If it's a failure, we'll join forces and annihilate 
Aunty. I always did ha'e me doots about my sis- 
ter's notions, anyway, but she's so confotmdedly 
sure that they're the only right and proper ones for 
a girl's happiness that she rather backs me into a 
comer sometimes. You see — I — I want to make 
you happy, Georgina — and sometimes I tfiink / can 
manage it, and sometimes that Millicent knows all 
about it, and then again — well, anyway, give me a 
kiss, and let's be agreeable to each other." 

So Georgina gave him a kiss, and a hug gratis. 

"Now let's have a cosy cup of tea together. 
Daddy, and just talk. I never see you, and this is 
such a nice time of the day to be together." 

The last hour of that soft siunmer day was one 
that revived a long- forgotten happiness in Mr. Ham- 
erton's memory. He had not known since bis wife's 
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death the simple, domestic pleasure of sitting com- 
fortably in a quiet room, with a table spread with a 
snowy cloth, and the teakettle bubbling a sociable 
accompaniment to a woman's gentle talk; and 
now after the long, lonely, empty years it was all 
invested with a peculiar charm for him. The win- 
dows were open, and they could hear the rustle in 
the leaves of the horse-chestnut trees, where the 
birds were nesting, and now and then the sound of 
voices or of whistling which came clearly from the 
distant roads and fields. He did not say very much, 
but he listened almost eagerly to Georgina's talk, 
watching every motion she made as she poured his 
tea, or stirred her own, as if each insignificant, fem- 
inine little gesttu-e of her hands was wonderful and 
interesting. 

Once his face contracted queerly, and he pressed 
his lips together tightly. That was when he hap- 
pened suddenly to remember that three months be- 
fore, in that very room, Toto had shaken hands with 
him on the bargain that he himself had suggested. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SHADOWS 

** I WONDER what can be keeping father so long — 
it's after four and he expected to be back for lunch- 
eon," said Lydia. She was sitting at the window 
of the little study, with a huge basket of undamed 
socks and stockings on the table beside her, while 
Barty, cross-legged on the floor in front of tiie well- 
filled bookcase at the other end of the room, was* 
poring over an alarming looking article on " Elec- 
tricity," in the Encyclopedia Britannica. At Lydia's 
anxious question he looked up vaguely. 

" Huh ? What did you say ? Beg your pardon, 
Lydia — ^but I didn't hear/' 

Lydia laughed. 

"You're reading with your nose, Barty. Do 
come down to earth for a minute — I said, I won- 
dered what could be keeping father — ^it's after four." 

"After four! What are you talking about — 
we've just finished Itmcheon ! " 

"Just look at the clock, then, you old book- 



worm." 



Barty glanced indifferently in the direction of the 
mantelpiece. 

" By George, so it is ! I guess f ather'U be in in a 
minute or two. Wonder if Georgina will be down 
this afternoon — it's raining cats and dogs. Heigho ! 
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I'm as stiff as a poker." He yawned, rubbed his 
eyes and scrambled to his feet. 

" Whew ! What a day — I say, I wonder if fa- 
ther took his umbrella and overshoes with him — 
it wasn't raining this morning when he left I 
dare say he's waiting over to see if this rain will 
stop." 

Barty strolled to the window, and with his hands 
stuffed into his pockets stood staring moodily out at 
the downpour which had turned the gutters into very 
respectable torrents, and beat upon the tin roof and 
the leaves of the horse-chestnut trees like shrapneL 

" I asked him to let me go over to St. John's for 
him, but he said he had some business to attend 
to " 

" You know very well it was out of the questicm 
for you to go out with that awful cold, Barty. 
Neither you nor father have the faintest idea of 
how to take care of yourselves. I had to scold fa- 
ther before I could make him wear his rubbers this 
morning — sometimes I don't know what to do with 
you two," said Lydia with a sigh and a shake of 
her curly head. 

'*Oh, you don't, don't you, granny?" laughed 
Barty, turning around. 

"No, I don't. Listen to that cough of 
yours " 

" I'm listening/' Barty gave vent to a long fit of 
coughing which turned his face crimson and left 
him breathless for a moment or two, but with an 
undiminished zeal for teasing Lydia. " It's a 
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beauty, isn't it? A regular graveyard growl — Vm 
rather pleased with it — it sounds so dangerous and 
interesting " 

"Didn't I tell you that you would catch your 
death of cold when you got your shoes soaking wet 
last Wednesday, and then went off and worked in 
your lab without changing them for three solid 
hours? Didn't I?" 

" You did. You did. Oh, ma'am, you certainly 
did " 

" You haven't any sense at all — ^not an atom. Go 
and get your medicine." 

Barty meekly obeyed. 

When he came back to the room he found Lydia 
sitting with her hands in her lap, and a worried little 
frown between her eyes. 

" What's the matter, dearest ? " he asked quickly, 
dropping down on the footstool beside her chair. 
" There's no reason to feel uneasy about father, if 
that's what you're thinking about. I'm sure it's just 
this confounded cloudburst that's keeping him." 

" It isn't that, Barty— it's only that— that— Barty, 
haven't you noticed that he seems sort of preoc- 
cupied and worried lately? I've noticed it very 
plainly." 

Barty did not answer immediately, but sat star- 
ing at the carpet between his feet. 

*' Barty — ^have you any idea what the trouble is ? " 

Barty was thoughtful for a moment or two, then 
presently he said, slowly: 

" I don't know, Lydia — ^it isn't like father to keep 
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anything from us, but I have noticed that he seems 
to have something on his mind. I think that — that 
he hasn't been very well lately, Lydia." 

The rosy color instantly faded from his sister's 
cheeks. Barty did not look at her. They had both 
known for a long time that Dr. Gibbon's health, 
never particularly robust, was very uncertain, but 
young people sturdily push such shadows from their 
minds, and cling to a stubborn optimism. Secretly 
both brother and sister had often faced the thought 
of the possible loss of their father, but they had 
never spoken of it to each other. A year before Dr. 
Gibbon had had a serious attack of heart trouble, 
but he seemed to have recovered completely, and 
living as he did so quiet a life there seemed every 
reason for them to feel confident that there was no 
cause for uneasiness. 

Now, Barty had expressed the fear that for sev- 
eral days had been haunting both of them, and the 
simple words seemed to give a terrible, inevitable 
reality to what they had tried to believe was only a 
shadow. Neither of them said anything for a long 
time; Barty took his sister's hand and held it be- 
tween both his own, and they sat there, while the 
dusk gathered in upon the little study, waiting, while 
their anxiety grew almost unendurable. After a 
long time, Barty cleared his throat and said, with 
a pretense of cheerfulness: 

" I'm sure that it's just this rain that's keeping 
him, Lydia. He probably went over to Mr. Lang- 
home's — think I'll telephone in and find out." 
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He had been gone from the room only a moment 
before he heard Lydia call to him: 

" Barty ! Baity, darling — it's all right — there's a 
motor — I think it's father now." 

They ran to the door, and opening it saw that a 
large, closed car had stopped outside the gate. 

" Good ! " said Barty, with a heavy sigh of relief 
that showed how intense his anxiety had been. " It's 
Mr. Langhorne's car — I dare say he brought Dad 
out from town on account of the rotten weather." 

A tall, elderly gentleman descended from the car, 
and seeing the boy in the doorway, beckoned to him. 

"Ah, Barty — come here a moment, boy — ^your 
father isn't very well, — I think you'd better help 
me. 

Poor Barty turned as white as a sheet, and like a 
flash darted down the steps. 

" What is it, sir? " he stammered. " Shall I call 
the doctor ? " 

" The doctor will be here in a moment I think 
Dr. Gibbon is better now, anyway." 

The Professor, looking very pale and weak, made 
an attempt to get out of the car himself, but he 
seemed unable to walk alone, and almost his whole 
weight rested on Barty and Mr. Langhome as they 
helped him into the house. 

He refused to go to bed, and would only lie down 
on the sofa in the study. For several minutes he 
lay with his eyes closed, evidently unable to speak, 
but presently he looked up and smiled at Barty, and 
tried to take Lydia's hand. 
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" It's really nothing, children/' he said, feebly*— 
*' Thank you, Langhome — ^very sorry, my dear fel- 
low." 

" Your father was taken ill at my house — ^it was 
just a fainting spell, I think — ^nothing to worry 
you, my boy," Mr. Langhome explained to Barty, 
laying his hand kindly on the boy's shoulder. " I 
tried to persuade him to stay with me, at least for 
the night — ^but he insisted on coming home. It 
would have been best, of course, if he had not tried 
to come into the city at all to-day. Wretched 
weather, isn't it ? " 

Dr. Gibbon had heard his friend's last remark, 
and opening his eyes said fretfully: 

" I felt quite well this morning — ^never better — 

very important business. One can't — can't " 

his voice trailed off, but after a moment he made an 
effort to complete the sentence and finished in a 
stronger tone, " One can't put those things off, you 
know." 

The doctor arrived, and after leaving the Pro- 
fessor, stood for several minutes in the little hall 
outside the study, talking to Mr. Langhome in a 
low voice. Dr. Gibbon seemed much better now, 
and had asked Lydia to make him a cup of tea. 
While she was gone, he raised himself up on the 
cushions, and laying his hand firmly on Barty's arm, 
said quietly: 

" There isn't any use in your talking to Dr. Arm- 
strong, son," — Barty had tried to get away to ask 
the doctor about his father — " I know very well. 
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dear boy — and so do you. I feel a good deal better 
now, but we are not cowards, who have to deceive 
ourselves. I want to talk to you, son. There — 
Lydia's bringing my tea — ^tell her to— tell her 
that I have some business to discuss with you. 
The little darling — ^she can come back after a 
while." 

In the face of his father's quiet firmness, poor 
Barty struggled bravely to hide his emotion. Dr. 
Gibbon sipped a few spoonfuls of tea, then pushed 
the cup away from him with an impatient ges- 
ture. 

" I knew that this was inevitable, Barty," he said 
presently, holding the boy's warm hand tightly in 
his cold one, as if he found the strength he needed 
in that contact. " I did not tell you that I have had 
several milder attacks like this one during the last 
few months. There was no use in telling you, for 
there was nothing to be done. I made my will to- 
day — it was like me to put off an important matter 
like that to the last moment," he smiled, and then 
seeing the look in Barty's eyes, added, with a little 
shake of his head, " I want you to be courageous, 
my son, and to look at your sorrows like a man and 
a philosopher. Death is a — ^beautiful necessity. It 
happens, as everything that you know happens, be- 
cause it must be — ^because it is one of the links in 
the chain of causes that makes things fit together — 
each thing beautiful in itself, because it is a reason, 
a necessity — and I have always tried, as I want you 
to try, to forget the immediate stab of personal feel- 
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ing, so that you may see the beauty of the law by 
which one thmg is destroyed, only that another may 
be fulfilled/' 

Dr. Gibbon was silent for a moment, evidently 
affected by another wave of weakness, and Barty 
said nothing, but sat, with his eyes fixed intently 
on a design in the wall-paper above the couch where 
his father lay. Presently Dr. Gibbon, gathering up 
his strength, went on: 

" Knowing as I have, for some time, that I had, 
at best, only a few months left me, I have been 
harassed by fears concerning yours and Lydia's fu- 
ture. I put off settling my affairs, until to-day I 
was determined not to delay any longer. I find, 
my son, that what I can leave you is almost noth- 
ing — ^this house is yours, of course, and the books 
and furniture also, but over and above these things 
I am afraid that the actual money I have in the 
world is almost nothing. Thank God, there are no 
debts against you. Although I am afraid that you 
and Lydia will have to start out and provide for 
your own immediate necessities, at least you begin 
with a clean slate. 

" I know, Barty, how firmly you've had your 
heart set on beginning your technical course this 
fall — ^but if — ^but you may have to postpone that 
hope, my boy. That thought has been the one that 
has troubled me most — ^that and my concern for 
poor little Lydia. You will have to take care of her 
now. I know that whatever faults you may have, 
you don't lack courage, and I'm quite confident that 
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you have it in you to carve out your own future 
whatever setbacks you may have now. What you 
have a will to get you will get in spite of handicaps, 
unless you allow your inclination to be turned this 
way and that by trivial desires. Duty — ^such as with 
you will now constrain you to change your plans 
temporarily — ^never, I think, can stand in the way 
of honest ambitions. The examples left us by the 
greatest men who have ever lived — are proofs of 
this. It is not through any fault of mine— on this 
point at least I can comfort myself — ^that I have to 
leave you so ill-provided for " 

" Oh, father — please ! " Barty's grip on the Pro- 
fessor's hand tightened, and now his eyes filled with 
tears. 

" Tm not sorry for you, son — ^I say that to you 
as a compliment," said Dr. Gibbon with a smile. 
" I am too proud, too confident of my children to 
pity them. Only Lydia — she's a girl — ^so young, so 
pretty — ^you two must stick together '* 

" As if anything could separate us! " cried Barty. 

A little later the Professor was persuaded to let 
himself be put to bed, where he finally dropped off 
to sleep, evideritly in a happy and tranquil state of 
mind after his talk with Barty. 

The boy went to his own room, and, shutting the 
door, sat down at his table by the window. It was 
dark now, but a lamp across the road shone in. The 
rain had stopped, and the little household was 
wrapped in perfect quiet. Barty sat with his chin 
on his hands, blinking at the light, his dark figure 
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silhouetted against the faintly illuminated wiqdow. 
As yet he could hardly realize all that his father's 
illness portended ; it was only natural that, in spite 
of what the Professor had said, he should still 
cling to the hope that Dr. Gibbon would be better 
by morning, and that his fears were for nothing. 
Nevertheless, he grimly and bravely set himself to 
consider what would have to be done in the event 
of his father's death. He understood that it would 
mean his giving up, for an indefinite length of time, 
the hope of entering the course for which he had 
been working so hard to fit himself, and plunging 
directly into whatever kind of work offered itself, 
however distasteful it might be to him. 

" m have to learn to save as I never saved before 
— ^and I can't stint Lydia either. She isn't going 
to do without things just so that I can have my 
chance," he thought resolutely. The Professor's 
little salary, eked out by Lydia's careful economy, 
and by what Barty himself had managed to con- 
tribute by tutuoring a few boys for the freshman 
examinations in the subjects in which he was, him- 
self, especially proficient, had so far been enough to 
meet the necessities of the little family ; but they had 
never been able to save any considerable sum of 
money. Barty rose, and, lighting his lamp, took 
out pencil and paper and began a simple calculation 
in addition and subtraction, which at that time was 
of more vital importance than the solution of the 
most complicated problem he had ever tackled. He 
was too much absorbed in his figuring to hear the 
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soft knock at his door. Then it came again, and a 
voice whispered: 

"Barty!'' 

Lydia, with her hair down, and in her little cotton 
dressing-gown slipped into the room. 

"Barty, darling, it's nearly one o'clock — ^you 
aren't even undressed, and you look exhausted." 
She knelt down beside him, and putting her arms 
around him leaned her head against his shoulder. 

"I — I'm not very sleepy, Lydia," said Barty, 
pushing the slip of paper out of sight. He laid his 
cheek against her brown hair, and closed his eyes. 
They did not say anything for a long time, then 
Lydia turned her head and kissed him softly. 

" Poor Barty." 

" Oh, Lydia — ^it's not ' poor ' me, darling. It's 
poor you, — ^poor father. Don't cry, dearest — ^you 
mustn't cry. It had to come— oh, Lydia, Lydia, if 
only nothing will separate us. I couldn't stand that 
— I'd give up anything, everything just so that we 
can always be together '* 

"You won't have to— I'll never leave you. I 
don't care where we have to go or what we have 
to do — ^nothing will be very bad so long as we have 
each other. But nothing must stand in your way, 
dearest '* 

" Oh, don't think of that — not now. Everything 
that yesterday seemed so great, so important seems 
so small and useless and selfish to-night. You're 
shivering, Lydia — ^get over there on my bed, and 
pull the quilt over you." 
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They paid no attention to the flight of time now. 
Lydia curled herself up on Barty's narrow bed, 
with the faded quilt wrapped around her shoulders, 
and her arms hugging her knees, and Barty threw 
himself across the foot. They talked in whispers, 
until the sky outside began to take on the gray light 
of another dull morning. 

" In any event, Lydia, father won't be able to go 
on with his work. It's out of the question. I'm 
too young to get any regular position as a tutor, and 
besides that would hold me back more than some 
job that paid fairly decently, even if it did lie en- 
tirely outside my line. I thought that I might get 
a position up at the Beddleston mills — in the audit- 
ing department — ^they pay fairly well, and give half 
pay, over and above for extra time. Naturally I 
don't want to say anything to Georgina, because I'm 
not looking for any pull — I shouldn't like that at 
all. Now, suppose I could work up to getting a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty-five a month by 
the fall '' 

"And / can make money too, Barty — for one 
thing, of course, I can teach a little anyway. There 
isn't any reason why I shouldn't get up a class of 
some kind — ^with some of the younger girls around 
here, or at any rate find a few private pupils — I'll 
ask Miss Bancroft about it, and I'm sure that she'll 
help me. I do know that I'm just as able to teach 
as nine-tenths of the women who get up private 
classes, and I like doing it. Then, another thing I 
thought of was my sewing — there isn't any reason 
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why I shouldn't take orders for fine work, and I 
can do that at night. I don't see why, between us, 
we couldn't be making at least twenty- four hundred 
a year — ^and with the house, and no rent to bother 
about we ought to be able to save enough for you 
to begin your course next year." 

" I don't see any point in your making a dress- 
maker out of yourself," said Barty, frowning. 
" The idea of your putting your eyes out for the 
sake of a few extra dollars *' 

" A few extra dollars are pretty important to us, 
Barty — and besides, I really love to sew " 

" I tell you, I'm not going to have you ruining 
your looks ! " 

" My looks ! " Lydia smiled, and glanced at her 
reflection in the mirror of the little dressing-table. 
" I don't care much about them, Barty — I'm not the 
sort of girl who can make a fortune out of her 
face — ^and as long as you never think that I'm ugly 
I don't care what any one else thinks." 

Barty suddenly sat up right on the bed. 

" Suppose you should get married ! " he said 
sharply, looking as if this were the first time the 
terrible thought had occurred to him. " Suppose 
you should." 

Lydia smiled again and shook her head. 

" I'm never going to marry, Barty. I couldn't 
ever love any one as much as I do you, and I'd have 
to before I could leave you. So don't think of 
that." 

" I'm a selfish dog, I suppose," said Barty gloom- 
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ily. " But Tm sure that there isn't any one good 
enough for you." 

" I've never seen any one whom I could ** 

Lydia broke off absently, staring at the lamp with 
her large, tired eyes. 

Presently she glanced at the clock. 

"Oh— Barty! It's after four, dearest" She 
slipped off the bed, and after embracing her brother, 
started softly for her own room. But even after 
she was gone, Barty made no start to go to bed, 
but lay there fully dressed, his face buried in the 
quilt, until the lamplight began to turn pale in the 
gray-white light that shone in through the window. 
Then at last he dropped into a heavy sleep, worn 
out with the fears, the uncertainty and the grim 
forebodings of that long night, in which, reaching 
the boundaries of a future of threatening conflict 
between his own will, and the rugged, stubborn 
vicissitudes of life, he had forever laid aside all 
childish things, and become a man. 



CHAPTER IX 

» 

A GAME OF HEARTS 

It was on that same wild, rainy afternoon that 
Gcorgina, curled up in a comfortable chair in the 
library, and wondering if the fun of making some 
fudge were worth the trouble of greasing pans and 
coaxing old Bridget into a good humor, was in- 
terrupted by the unexpected arrival of a very 
breezy young guest 

" My dear, do forgive me for bursting in on you 
this way. How are you ? You know you're simply 
bored to tears loafing arotmd here by yourself— do 
put on your things and come on over to my house 
—every one's there, and we're going to have a 
lark." 

Her visitor was Miss Angela Polk, one of Mar- 
got Carrol's particular cronies — a girl of Georgina's 
own age. Angela's cordiality was something of a 
surprise to Georgina, for hitherto there had not been 
much love lost between them — ^not, of course, that 
there was anything like an open hostility, but simply 
that there had existed an intangible coldness, rising 
from the complete difference of their natures. An- 
gela had always impressed Georgina as being a vain, 
self-centered sort of girl, bent upon impressing 
every one with her fascination and dash, sharp- 
tongued and snobbish; while Angela on the other 
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hand considered Georgina a " goody-goody " young 
person, and hitherto had certainly never put her- 
self out to be agreeable to her. Just what lay at the 
bottom of her new warmth, Georgina could not 
fathom. The truth of the matter was that Miss 
Polk, together with others of her set, was beginning 
to realize that Georgina Hamerton was, from one 
point of view at least, a girl whom it was decidedly 
worth while to be nice to. She was a queer sort of 
creature, it is true, a bit stiff and old-fashioned, and 
lacking in the particular brand of vivacity that they 
admired and emulated in each other, but, at the 
same time, she was by far the richest girl in Mel- 
brook, and, if her odd ideas ever changed, as they 
easily might, there was no telling what kind of 
" figure " she might cut in the world. In any event, 
it was only common sense to be friendly with her. 

So Angela had imprinted a kiss firmly on Geor- 
gina's cheek, and then gaily catching her by the hand 
pulled her merrily toward the door. Innocent 
Georgina was secretly pleased by Angela's friend- 
liness, for the coolness, which she had tried to per- 
suade herself made no difference to her at all, had 
really wounded her. Shy as she was, she was nat- 
urally of a friendly disposition; but she was too 
proud and sensitive to brook even the subtlest slight ; 
and, instead of openly resenting it, and returning it 
in kind, she became stubbornly reticent. She had 
not been too favorably impressed with the girls in 
Melbrook generally, but, being anything but a mis- 
anthrope by nature, she was willing and even eager 
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to give them the benefit of the doubt, and to meet 
them half-way on new ground. Moreover, while 
her father's hasty and rather unkind criticisms had 
hurt and angered her at first, she was beginning 
really to believe that she was, perfiaps, an unattrac- 
tive, unsociable young person, and that it might, 
after all, be entirely her own fault that she had not 
made more friends since she had come home. 

So she on her side returned Angela's effusive kiss, 
and allowed herself to be pulled out of the room. 

" I'd love to go. Will you come up-stairs with 
me while I put on my things ? " 

Angela accordingly skipped up-stairs with her, 
and while Georgina hunted for her shoes in the 
closet, busied herself with repowdering her nose, 
and frizzing her hair coyly around her face. 

" This dampness takes out all the curl," she com- 
plained, leaning forward to examine an infinitesimal 
freckle on her chin in the mirror, " and I just had 
it waved yesterday. I say, how do you like this 
hat?" 

" It's awfully becoming to you — I wish I could 
wear that sort of thing." 

Angela wore a rakish scarlet tam, made out of 
some very modish material, and cocked at a most 
dashing angle. She was a handsome girl, as tall 
as the average man, and fashionably lanky, with 
large, bony, well-shaped hands, long, slender feet, 
and trim ankles. Her face was a trifle hawk-like, 
with thin lips, a sharp aquiline nose and high, promi- 
nent cheek-bones; lips and cheeks were both a bright. 
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almost feverish red. Her hair was auburn and her 
eyes almost the same color — pretty she could hardly 
be called, but she was undeniably chic, and, dressed 
always with constunmate care, she had every reason 
to feel confident that she made the most of her pos- 
sibilities. 

At the present moment, she was surveying her- 
self with obvious satisfaction in Georgina's pier- 
glass, standing in an attitude reminiscent of photo- 
graphs of a well-known dancer. 

" What are you going to wear? Do put on some- 
thing awfully tricky, because Fve found a new beau 
for you, and you've got to make a hit. There — 
what's that dress? Why don't you wear that? It 
looks awfully cute." 

Angela then proceeded to direct Georgina's toilet 
just as Margot had done. 

" What you need is just a wee touch of lip-stick. 
Don't tell me you haven't any ! Here's mine, then. 
There, that's a thousand times better. You've sim- 
ply got to make a killing this afternoon. Roddy 
Castleman is just back from Harvard, and he's 
crazy to meet you. Come on now — I have the 
closed car, so you won't get wet. I say, though, 
you must see the ducky little roadster that Papa got 
me for my birthday. I'm perfectly mad about it 
Papa didn^t want me to have it, of course, but I 
didn't give him any peace — he always does what I 
want in the long run, anyway. Why don't you get 
a car of your own — a little roadster like mine ? " 

" I don't know how to run one." 
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" ril show you how. Or you can get Roddy to 
teach you," said Angela with a laugh. " That's a 
good line, you know." 

Georgina laughed too. 

" All right. I will," she retiu-ned gaily. Angela 
glanced at her with a little surprise. Georgina was 
" coming to," as she expressed it to herself. 

Georgina was. A new spirit of boldness and 
daring had suddenly taken possession of her. She 
was tired of being thought over-shy and uninter- 
esting and all at once she had determined to " show 
them." She was going to be like the other girls — 
if that was what her father and Aunt Millicent 
thought they wanted. She wasn't going to have 
Angela and Margot patronizing her, and telling her 
this and that as if she were a country cousin. 

She glanced at herself in the little narrow mirror 
facing her, and came to the conclusion that, all 
things considered, she looked very well. There was 
certainly nothing antediluvian in the style of her 
clothes. Her dress and wrap, which she had se- 
lected under Margot's guidance, were thoroughly 
" smart " — ^her hat was very becoming, and was 
poised at a chic angle. She felt a little thrill of 
self-confidence and anticipation, and for the first 
time did not experience even a flutter of shyness 
when she walked into a huge room, filled with 
chattering, laughing boys and girls. At least fifteen 
young people had collected in the Polks* big living- 
room to while away the tediousness of that rainy 
day. Half a dozen of them were dancing to the 
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strains of the victrola which were almost drowned 
out in the noisy talk of the rest. 

It is a fact well known to every girl that there 
are times when in spite of the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in spite of the rosiest and best-founded 
anticipations, a party will turn out to be the bleakest 
of failures, while again, on the other hand, for no 
reason she will find herself an absolute belle, tlie 
center of attention — ^when she will, in a word, have 
" the time of her life." Often it seems to have 
nothing to do either with her appearance or the 
people, but depends entirely on her frame of mind. 

" I say, — ^that little Hamerton girl isn't half bad 
looking, is she ? " whispered Douglas Gorley to his 
neighbor on the piano bench. The neighbor was 
no other than the red-haired youth with whom 
Georgina had had her difficulties at the Carrols* 
dance. 

" She's pretty enough," returned the other, " but 
she can't dance for two cents. Funny little crea- 
ture '' 

" I don't care — I'm going to ask her to dance with 
me," and so saying the lordly young Mr. Gorley 
approached the couch where Georgina was sitting 
drinking her tea, and chatting gaily to two or three 
youths who were plying her with cake. Her eyes 
were sparkling, and the color was flaming in her 
dark cheeks. 

" Get away — Fm going to dance with Miss Ham- 
erton," said Tommy Rainsford, giving the intruder 
a push. " I say, Miss Hamerton, do you like base- 
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ball?" He tcK)k away her empty teacup, and 
coolly taking her hand, led her out to dance. 

To Georgina's astonishment, she found that 
somehow the peculiar knack of following a partner 
smoothly and easily had suddenly come to her. She 
did not make the slightest slip or trip— and she 
danced almost without thinking about it, 

" I say, you're a perfect whiz at this, aren't you ? " 
complimented Tommy, looking down at her, "" You 
ought to have these other girls skinned a mile as a 
dancer." 

Georgina turned pink with delight. 

" Do you really think I dance well ? I thought I 
was awful " 

"Awful! Why, you're like a feather — hang it, 
here comes that red-headed Middleton — I suppose 
he's going to cut in " 

And it was in fact that same critical gentleman 
who presented himself to Georgina with a sheepish 
smile ^nd his very best bow. 

Exquisite triumph. His surprised expression after 
their first few steps together assured Georgina that 
she had in fact achieved what has been the ambition 
of every girl since the twentieth century was in its 
teens — ^that she really was an excellent dancer. All 
her mortification in the memory of the Carrols' 
party was gloriously obliterated, and her spirits rose 
to the peak of vivacity. There was not a moment 
when one or several of the magnificent youths was 
not hovering near her, and, after all, a girl of barely 
seventeen measures her success entirely by such 
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attentions. She laughed, she flirted, she gave her- 
self innocent little airs, — she even attempted to copy 
some of Angela's free-and-easy pertness, which, 
however, appeared in her in such a modified form 
that the imitation could hardly be detected. 

From her intimate little corner of the window- 
seat, where she was engrossed in a tete-a-tete with 
Mr. Branson, Margot sent two or three curious and 
rather astonished glances at her cousin. Margot 
was not mingling in the general revelry — she con- 
sidered most of the boys too young to be worth any 
effort, and had withdrawn with her most fervent 
admirer. Georgina, remembering her first glimpse 
of Mr. Branson, and his tender remarks to the 
pretty Lydia, could ill suppress a smile of amuse- 
ment as she saw his sparsely thatched head bent 
toward Margot. 

That afternoon marked the beginning of a queer 
little phase of Georgina's life. It was the first time 
that she had entered completely into the spirit of 
the younger people of Melbrook, and she did it so 
completely and with such success that a really fun- 
damental change took place in her— one that was 
destined to be only temporary, perhaps, but which, 
nevertheless, changed her whole point of view for 
the time being at least. A great desire to be popu- 
lar, to be thought fascinating according to their 
standards, and to have admirers like Margot or 
Angela took possession of her, and with it a will- 
ingness to compromise almost to any length with 
the ideas that Uncle Toto had instilled in her. She 
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would not have been human if it had not given her 
exquisite pleasure to have Tommy Rainsford, who 
was supposedly devoted to Estelle Gorley, swamp 
her with attentions, and invitations to go to a series 
of baseball games with him. Not that she looked 
forward to the prospect of spending several after- 
noons in the broiling sun, in the midst of a peanut- 
devouring, sarsaparilla-drinking multitude, with any 
keen relish; but at the saiiie time she remembered 
several sharp little criticisms that Estelle had made 
of her, and being both feminine and mortal, she 
found this particular form of revenge sweet. 

Nevertheless, she found herself trying to justify 
her mild flirtation with the susceptible Tommy, as if 
she found it necessary to square it with some ideal 
of fair play. 

" Estelle needn't look at me like that I can't 
help it if he chooses to hang around me all the time. 
I'm not trying to fascinate him." 

As a matter of fact, the real purpose lying behind 
her flirtation with Tommy was not really so much 
that of evening up her account with Estelle as of 
attracting the interest of a lofty-looking young man 
who, since the beginning of the afternoon, had been 
sitting in dignified and solitary state in one of the 
large chairs near the table. He had politely danced 
once with Angela, had exchanged a few perfunctory 
remarks with Marian Benchley, and had then with- 
drawn to an impressive solitude. He had, appar- 
ently, attained the haughty age of at least one and 
twenty, which in itself restrained him from any un« 
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becoming camaraderie with the boys of eighteen and 
nineteen. He was handsome, well-dressed, and 
clever-looking, with an expression of polite boredom 
and indifference which naturally made him an ob- 
ject of interest to the girls. 

Georgina had already wasted several shy, furtive 
glances on his pale face, had decided that he was 
very romantic-looking, and that she would rather 
have him ask her to dance with him once than have 
all the other boys in the room as attentive as Tommy 
Rainsford 

This interesting youth was that Roddy Castleman 
of whom Angela had teasingly challenged the shy 
Georgina to make a conquest. 

On the whole there seemed to be small reason to 
believe that there was any truth in Angela's state- 
ment that he was " crazy to meet " Georgina— or 
any one else, for that matter. And therein lay his 
most potent charm. 

Georgina, whose intention to reverse the general 
opinion in which she was regarded as a bashful, 
unexciting young person, had now reached the apex 
of determination, felt that if she could inspire any 
interest in Mr. Castleman's cold, indifferent soul, the 
palm of victory would be hers. But there was not 
a girl in the room who was not pursuing her own 
peculiar tactics for the same end; nor was there 
one of them whose wider experience in the gentle 
art of coquetry did not give her an advantage over 
Georgina, who was the variest novice. She had had 
no previous experience in this class of feminine 
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warfare whatever, and simply acted on the primi- 
tive instincts or knowledge which is a legacy en- 
joyed by all the daughters of Eve. 

The first of these led her, presently, to shrug her 
shoulders, and to tell herself firmly that after all 
she really didn't care at all whether he noticed her 
or not, and thereafter studiously to ignore his pres- 
ence. Yes — she convinced herself that she really 
did not think him so very attractive at all — ^he 
seemed absurdly conceited — probably he was very 
stupid — even if he should ask her to dance with him, 
she was not sure but that she would tell him that 
she was tired and did not want to dance. Yes, she 
would tell him that — it would do him good. 

While she was reaching this conclusion as to the 
most salutary discipline for the self-satisfied Mr. 
Castleman, that gentleman, looking^up from a copy 
of a London magazine in which his attention had 
been engrossed, allowed his bored gaze to wander 
over the company which he had already classified 
to himself under the elegant category of a " bunch 
of sapheads." Having completed his senior year at 
college he felt that he was separated by an abyss of 
worldly wisdom from their callow pleasures and 
inconsequential chatter. As for the girls — ^they 
were all alike — ^his Omniscience knew the brand 
down to the ground. Possibly the handsome Miss 
Carrol might be worth some attention — ^but he didn't 
especially care for her type — she was too affected, 
too obvious. That was the trouble with all of them 
— ^they "lacked subtlety" — to borrow his awn 
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phrase. The trouble was, reflected Mr. Castleman, 
that he " knew the whole lot too well." They bored 
him — ^work your way through a few superficial dif- 
ferences, and they were all as alike as peas. 

At this point his blase glances came to a brief 
rest on Georgina, who was standing in the window 
embrasure chatting to Douglas Gorley, having 
eluded Tommy for the time being. Now, Douglas 
Gorley, Estelle's brother, was older than Roddy, and 
had gone through college a class ahead of him. 
Consequently, he had a certain superiority in 
Roddy's eyes, and the fact that he was evidently 
charmed with his companion led Roddy to favor her 
with a second glance. 

" Not bad," was his final verdict " Looks rather 
foreign and odd." 

He looked at her for several moments. At col- 
lege, Doug had had the reputation of being very 
successful among the girls who came up to the 
dances there, and those whom he favored with his 
attentions were sure to gain greatly in the eyes of 
the other " men." On the other hand, Roddy was 
firmly convinced, and not without some reason, that 
so far as personal attractions were concerned he 
had a decided advantage over Doug. He wondered 
if the young lady were worth the trouble of putting 
this advantage to the test Now, if Georgina lacked 
the "subtlety" which Mr. Castleman felt was so 
distressingly wanting among the general run of sub- 
debutantes whom he met, she had what in the whole 
range of feminine arts bears the most deceptive 
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resemblance to it — and that was her complete 
naivete. Nothing could have been more unafiFected 
than her evident enjoyment that afternoon, nothing 
could have been more artless than her bright glances, 
her demure smiles, and her perfectly unconscious 
coquetry — but all this wore, in Roddy's eyes, the 
appearance of the most cunning finesse. She had, 
moreover, a peculiar little air of foreignness, and it 
was this that led Mr. Castleman to believe that there 
was more guile in her than would appear to less 
experienced eyes than his own. 

" Think ril have a dance with her, anyway," he 
decided at length, and leisurely closing his maga- 
zine, threw it on the table with an air of finality. 

Georgina was standing looking out of the win- 
dow, her profile turned to her companion, so that 
the first indication she had of Mr. Castleman's ap- 
proach was the sound of his well-bred voice. 

" Will you dance with me. Miss Hamerton ? " 

She turned around, to face the incredible. For a 
moment or two her resolution to politely refuse him 
wavered dimly in her mind, and then vanished, and 
he led her gravely out onto the polished stretch of 
floor from which the rugs had been rolled away. 

It was unbelievable. How was it possible that 
she, Georgina Hamerton, of all girls in the world 
the most lacking in the arts of fascination, had, 
without the slightest effort, succeeded in charming 
the most unsusceptible, the coldest and canniest of 
youths ? Yet this was in fact the miracle that came 
to pass that afternoon. Mr. Castleman danced with 
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her not only once, but, ignoring the dashing Angela, 
the graceful Estelle, the pert and dainty little Monica 
Carhart, proceeded to dance with Georgina again 
and again, and finally stopping short in the middle 
of a fox-trot, said, with compelling brusqueness : 

" But I want to talk to you* Come on over to the 
window-seat." 

" I like this tune, though," said Georgina, not in- 
tending to be too easily coaxed. " We'll finish it, 
and then I tnay feel like talking — Fm not sure." 

He finally succeeded in cornering her off for him- 
self, and, sitting beside her on the deeply cushioned 
window-seat, began to tell her about himself at great 
length. It seemed that life had ceased to be inter- 
esting to him — ^he had been very ambitious when he 
first went to college, but then " You get to thinking, 
* What's it all for, anyway? ' " He wasn't sure but 
that he might strike out and go to India or Soutii 
Africa — might join the Foreign Legion at Algiers. 
He was sick of America — it's all the same sort of 
thing — running around to parties, flirting and all 
that sort of rot — awfully insipid. Georgina listened 
to this tale of a world-weary, twenty-one-year-old 
heart with sympathy and interest. He was very 
handsome, and there was something peculiarly fas- 
cinating in the idea of his joining the Foreign 
Legion, or dying of cholera out in India. 

" I suppose all this bores you ? It's best, perhaps, 
to keep one's feelings to oneself," remarked Mr. 
Castleman with a sigh. 

" No, no ! Indeed, I think I know very well 
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what you mean — ^that is, I can understand in a way/* 
said Georgina, who had never in her life felt any 
such yearnings for grim adventure in the primitive 
East. 

" I believe you do— you're the first girl I ever 
met whom I felt I could really talk to," said Roddy ; 
in truth he had never failed to express these self- 
same hidden thoughts to any girl who happened to 
interest him. 

" I think you're different from most girls — ^you 
impressed me with that idea the moment I saw 
you." 

Georgina felt a most agreeable emotion on hear- 
ing these words. 

" I can't explain what it is," pursued Mr. Castle- 
man. " I suppose it's because you're older ^" 

" Older ? " stammered Georgina. 

" Yes — these girls of seventeen or eighteen don't 
know anything — ^they've never felt anything. No 
woman under twenty has any depth." 

Georgina stared at him. Was it possible that he 
thought that she was twenty? 

" I suppose it wouldn't make any difference to 
you what I do with myself ? " said Roddy, with a 
bitter laugh. " I'm just an incident in your life — 
one of the dozens of men that come and go " 

Georgina was at a loss what to say. She was 
secretly charmed with the thought that he believed 
her "old and experienced," and she liked his re- 
mark about the " dozens of men that come and go " ; 
it made her feel delightfully heartless. 
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" Well — ^perhaps I — I do care what you do with 
yourself/* she said presently, twisting the tassel of 
a cudiion. She glanced at him shyly. 

"Do you?" cried Roddy, ardently. "Are you 
just saying that ? Because if you mean it, I promise 
you that — that — ^you see, I can't help feeling that 
if — if there were only some person in the world to 
whom it mattered what I did — my family don't un- 
derstand me at all. Dad thinks I'm just a dreamer, 
a loafer — ^well, perhaps I am.'* And he continued to 
explain the peculiar intricacies of his nature to her, 
Georgina listening the while with rapt interest, be- 
coming more and more convinced that here was a 
strangely forceful and dramatic character, and more 
and more charmed by his weak, handsome face, and 
the deep, melandioly intonations of his voice. Poor 
Georgina! By some extraordinary chance she had 
achieved the feat that made her the object of both 
the envy and wonder of every girl in the room — 
but one important fact remains to be recorded; in 
opening her campaign on the well-fortified citadel 
of Mr. Castleman's blas6 heart, she had failed to 
look to her own defenses, and in her candid, glow- 
ing triumph — that delicious state that only Seven- 
teen knows — she was wholly unaware of the inter- 
esting fact that not only was she the captor, but had, 
herself, been captured 



CHAPTER X 

MR. HAMERTON DECLARES WAR 

The events recorded in the last chapter have been 
given in detail, because, trivial as they may seem, 
they nevertheless marked an epoch in the History of 
Georgina. If the Norman Conquest made of the 
English a very different nation from what it might 
have been, the Conquest of Roddy Castleman — ^to 
make further use of our historical simile — had a 
great deal to do with making of Georgina Hamer- 
ton a very different young person from what she 
had been. From the point of view of the young 
Melljrookians the change was a vast improvement. 
Gone was the shy, quiet, indescribably different 
Georgina of yore, to make way for a very modem 
young lady who could have given one or two points 
even to Angela Polk. 

Mr. Hamerton could not deny that Georgina had 
revealed an astonishing talent for adapting herself 
to the ways and habits of the girls whom he had 
wanted to see her emulate and rival; but at the 
same time he was not quite certain that he was 
wholly satisfied with the " improvement " after all. 
She had, undoubtedly, acquired a certain "go** — 
more style, more self-assurance, and the rudiments 
of that premature worldly wisdom which character- 
ized the daughters of most of his friends ; but with 
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all these valuable attainments, it seemed to the puz- 
zled Mr. Hamerton that she had lost some indefin- 
able quality — a certain quaint, pretty reticence, 
which had formerly seemed a fault in his eyes. He 
consoled himself, however, with the thought that 
Georgina was " finding herself." She appeared to 
enjoy the round of summer gaieties in which the 
youth of Melbrook engrossed all its thoughts. She 
had persuaded him to buy her a brilliant red road- 
ster like Angela's, and was always in it, dashing off 
to dances at the clubs, tearing from one jolly fes- 
tivity to another, and always accompanied by a col- 
lection of hilarious boys and girls. She prided her- 
self on being the best-dressed girl in Alelbrook, and 
the bills which began to come in from city milliners 
and modistes began to assume proportions that 
startled even Mr. Hamerton. He paid them, how- 
ever, without a word of remonstrance. 

" That's right," he told himself. " She's having 
a good time now — she's getting into the swing of 
things — and I don't think there's much likelihood 
now of her turning back to Toto and that half-dead 
existence that she seemed to be so fond of with him. 
I'm certainly not going to pull the child up short 
after I've encouraged her to have her fling." 

These thoughts were formed, however, without 
great enthusiasm. Mr. Hamerton began to feel 
somewhat at a loss ; and at the same time a growing 
uneasiness and trouble began to occupy his mind. 
His affairs, which, since the beginning of the year, 
had been getting rather involved, were becoming a 
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matter of deeper and deeper concern to him. At 
the time of Georgina's return, he had been fairly 
hopeful of having the trouble straightened out in 
quick order, and his ambition for her had been a 
fresh stimulus. But the difficulties had been getting 
more and more complicated. Furthermore, he was 
tired — awfully tired. It was only with the greatest 
effort that he could kindle his old zest for overcom- 
ing obstacles in the commercial world. He wanted 
to sell out his interest in his great business, retire, 
and begin to enjoy a well-merited leisure in the so- 
ciety of his daughter. As a matter of fact, neither 
of these prospects looked attainable in the immedi- 
ate future. 

" If it weren't for Georgie — I'd let it all go to 
the dickens. But I've got to pull myself together. 
I can't let things go to smash, when I promised her 
that with me she'd always have everything she could 
possibly want." 

And Georgina's wants seemed to be increasing 
daily, as his means of satisfving threatened to de- 
crease. He was very unhappy. 

We have said that it was the Conquest of Roddy 
Castleman that was, at bottom, the cause of the 
remarkable alteration in Georgina. Perhaps this 
statement needs some explanation. 

On that interesting afternoon described in the last 
chapter, Georgina had gone to Angela's with the 
very natural hope, inspired by a vanity frequently 
wounded since her home-coming, of showing Mel- 
brook in general that she could, if she wanted to. 
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play their games as well as they could. She had 
been more successful in this undertaking than she 
had dreamed was possible. She had given the 
Monicas and Estelles good reasons for believing that 
they had better look to their laurels, and had capped 
the climax by fascinating the most elusive and at- 
tractive young man in the party. 

It was only natural that such success should give 
her a taste for something that heretofore had seemed 
quite imdesirable to her. Her vanity was enor- 
mously flattered. 

She found herself with two devoted cavaliers on 
her string, and developed a talent for coquetry that 
certainly no one who knew her had ever dreamed that 
she possessed. As a consequent development, she be- 
gan to take a new interest in feminine finery, and for 
the first time, discovered what advantages lay in a 
large bank acount. To be able to acquire a beautiful 
new frock, a fetching little hat, or a pretty jewel 
on a moment's notice, without any further trouble 
than that of giving the order to an obsequious shop- 
keeper to " charge it " — ^was quite as good as having 
a fairy godmother. And, as Mr. Hamerton never 
made the slightest remonstrance, Georgina saw no 
reason why she should curtail any of her wants. 

It might be expected that a girl of seventeen 
should feel exquisitely elated by the acquisition of 
her first " genuine " admirer. And such elation is 
seldom unaccompanied by feelings of romantic ten- 
derness for a handsome, interesting young man, who 
flatters one continually by compliments spoken and 
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unspoken. Roddy Castleman filled all the quali- 
fications that constitute the beau-ideal of seventeen. 
He was slender, he danced beautifully, he represented 
himself as a complicated, dashing, txmiultuous diar- 
acter, his hair was luxuriant and glossy, he had a 
way of being significantly silent, or distrait and 
melancholy, as if he were wrestling with sad, uneasy 
thoughts — ^he sent her violets, took her to the 
theatre, and sat for hours in her drawing-room, 
telling her what he could do if only he felt sure 
that she "believed in him." In spite of the fact 
that Georgina shyly assured him again and again 
that she did " believe in him " — though she had only 
a vague notion of what she meant when she said 
it — ^he never showed any symptoms of the galvanic 
energy which he assured her was pent up inside of 
him. Seventeen is not critical, however. And 
Georgina felt delightfully grown-up, sitting in the 
drawing-room, or walking in the garden on those 
summer evenings with a handsome caller — he in 
his dinner jacket, which set him miles above the 
callow youths of Melbrook who never rose above 
white flannels — she in a fluffy, filmy evening dress, 
with a bimch of violets or roses at her waist. 

Mr. Hamerton watched this mild affair with 
mingled feelings. He did not know whether to be 
amused or to treat it seriously. He was even driven 
to consult with Millicent. 

" I should think you'd be delighted, Clem," said 
his sister placidly. " Roddy Castleman comes of an 
excellent family, and he'll have twenty, or twenty;- 
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five thousand a year when that tiresome old grand- 
father of his '' 

" Great thundering Christopher Columbus ! " 
roared Mr. Hamerton, " D'ye mean to tell me that 
there is* anything serious in this milk-and-water 
puppy-love affair? By Jove, if you do, ma'am, I'll 
take that yoimg loafer by the scruff of the neck and 
show him the road to — ^to Jericho! Delighted! 
You think I'd be delighted, do you? Do you think 
for one moment that I want to see my Georgina 
go off with some sleek-headed little — ^little squirt, 
ma'am? Are you of the opinion that I have been 
working for ^Aa^^ Hey? Hey?*' 

" Don't be ridiculous, Clem. Roddy is tiie most 
eligible boy in Melbrook. It's beyond my compre- 
hension " Mrs. Carrol broke off, with a slight 

cough. It was beyond her comprehension how 
Georgina had attracted a boy who was regarded by 
half the mothers in Melbrook as a most desirable 
future for some one of their fledgelings. 

" I tell you, I won't hear of such a thing! I 
think you must be out of your head, Millicent — 
why, Georgina's barely seventeen — 

" What of thait? Seventeen isn't infancy 

Mr. Hamerton rose in rage and disgust, and left 
his sister. Nevertheless as he strode homewards, 
switching the heads off the wild flowers by the road- 
side with furious cuts of his cane, he began to pon- 
der Mrs. Carrol's words. 

He began to see the danger to which he himself 
had exposed Georgina in encouraging her to emulate 
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the ways of people who put money and position at 
the head of the list of practical virtues, and gave 
personal worth only an indifJerent and conventional 
consideration. 

" But Georgina's not a fool. She'll listen to rea- 
son — the child has learned to think." So he con- 
soled himself. But he had not been able to learn 
by his own experience — or, if he had learned he had 
since forgotten — the extraordinary speed with which 
a young and sensitive mind absorbs the opinions and 
weaknesses prevalent in the society in which it is 
cast. And, lacking this knowledge, his encounter 
with Georgina on the subject of Roddy filled him 
with anger and pain, and left him feeling utterly 
bewildered and helpless. 

That night at dinner, the poor man, feeling that 
he must exercise the most exquisite tact and diplo- 
macy in touching on so delicate a topic, opened the 
discussion in a casual, friendly key. Georgina had 
appeared, looking charmingly pretty, and Mr. Ham- 
erton jovially complimented her on her appearance. 

" You're looking pretty fine, Georgie — ^any of 
those young noodles coming to smoke up my cigars 
to-night?" he inquired gracefully, pinching her 
cheek as he went to his chair. 

" Roddy Castleman is coming — ^and — ^and he 
doesn't smoke up your cigars! " exclaimed Georgina 
indignantly. 

" No, of course not, daughter — ^I was just jok- 
ing," said Mr. Hamerton quickly, feeling that his 
preliminaries had not been quite as artful and diplcn 
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matic as they might have been, and hastening to 
smooth over his mistake. He left the subject until 
dinner was over, and Joseph had left them to finish 
their coffee; then he began again: 

"What are you and Roddy going to do to- 
night?" 

" We thought we might motor over to Angela's 
later on, and if there are enough of us, we may go 
to the Golf Club and dance. It's a glorious night." 

" What sort of a girl is Angela — ^pretty nice, eh? 
Hope she's better than that young brother of hers 
— what's his name — Graham. Bennet told me the 
other day that he was asked to resign from the 
Bramley Club — ^he's a pretty bad lot, I've heard. 
Of course, the row at the Bramley was hushed up 
— old Polk is a good fellow, and they didn't want 
to make it hard for him, but I hope you don't see 
much of the boy." 

" I've never seen him — ^and I think he's gone 
abroad. But Angela is really awfully nice, I didn't 
like her much at first — I didn't think I ever would 
like her — but she's been so nice to me, and I suppose 
I was awfully narrow-minded. It's silly to turn up 
your nose at people just because you happen to think 
them a little — a little unconventional," said Geor- 
gina. Mr. Hamerton didn't know whether to ap- 
plaud this sentiment, or whether he should reserve 
his agreement. 

" Yes — ^that's right," he said hesitatingly. ** One 
shouldn't be narrow-minded. But— er — at the same 
time, one can get a bit too broad-minded, you know. 
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However, Fm very glad that you're making friends 
here, daughter. You're beginning to like home a 
bit, eh? You don't feel any yearnings for that 
pretty little French graveyard that Toto's so fond 
of?" 

Georgina did not answer immediately. His words 
had turned her memory back, for the first time in 
weeks, to the life at St. Quentin — a life that now 
seemed as remote from her as if it had been lived by 
a diflferent girl. Before she replied to her father's 
almost pathetically eager inquiry, she sat, leaning her 
elbow on the table and thoughtfully staring at the 
design on her coffee cup, wondering if all the heart- 
sick longings for those sweet, tranquil days, which 
had been so intolerably keen months before, were 
at last completely at rest. Presently she said: 

" I don't know, father. There was something — 
I can't explain it exactly — ^but when I was in St 
Quentin I got something out of life that — ^that I 
haven't been able to find here; but then, there's 
something here that I didn't get there — and which 
is awfully nice too — ^not quite so nice perhaps — ^hut 
more exciting. When I think of St. Quentin now, 
I feel as if I were two people — two girls wanting 
entirely different things," she laughed almost diffi- 
dently, thinking of Roddy; then she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

" Perhaps St. Quentin would bore me now. I 
don't know," she said ; then after a pause, she added 
suddenly, " I wonder if Uncle Toto will think I've 
changed ? " 
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"Pfl Of course St Quentin would bore youl 
That's no place for a handsome, active girl like you. 
I say, what's become of your learned friends — Fve 
forgotten their names — ^the Gibneys " 

" Oh ! — the Gibbons, you mean. Why — er — I've 
been so busy I haven't seen them in weeks." Geor- 
gina had colored, feeling, for some reason, as if she 
were guilty of a somewhat discreditable neglect of 
the people whose friendship had given her so much 
happiness during the first bleak weeks of her life in 
Melbrook. " I've been intending to run over and 
see them every day for goodness knows how 
long. They are the dearest people in the world 
— ^there isn't any one here that compares with 
them!" 

" Gibbons — ^that's the name. I saw the other day 
that some Dr. Gibbons was dead — a Professor of 
something or other at the University at St. Johns, 
and I meant to ask you if he were the one you 
knew." 

" Dead ! " cried Georgina, turning white. " Oh, 
father — he canU be! Oh, how terrible — I never 
dreamed " 

" I may be mistaken — ^but I'm pretty sure it must 
be the man. There couldn't be two Professor Gib- 
bons living in Melbrook and lecturing at the Uni- 
versity. Poor fellow — ^he couldn't have been so very 
old, either. There was a long obituary notice in the 
paper — ^last Friday, I think. He must have been a 
very brilliant man. Queer, isn't it, how some fel- 
low, who has twenty times the brain of an ordinary 
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man, will live out his life in some comer of the 
earth, utterly unknown except to a circle of old 
fossils and pedants ? " 

" Oh — poor Lydia ! Poor, poor Barty — ^I won- 
der what it means for him ? He was so devoted to 
Dr. Gibbon — and then, his work — ^they must have 
hardly any money. I shall go to see them right 
away. What must they think of me ! " 

" Barty ? Bartholomew ? " mused Mr. Hamerton. 
" I wonder if he could be the young fellow Ander- 
son was speaking to me about to-day." 

" Who is Anderson, father ? " 

" He's my employment manager. He happened 
to tell me about some boy he's just taken on in the 
auditing department at Beddleston — a quite remark- 
able lad, he seemed to think — ^but a little difficult to 
manage. Anderson's rather an intelligent fellow, 
and it seems he was quite impressed with the boy, 
though he says he seems rather high-strung — not 
awfully well fitted for routine work of that kind. 
I wasn't paying much attention to what Anderson 
said — ^but I just happen to remember the name of 
the boy. Anderson seems to want to give him a 
good chance, — ^not so much because the boy is 
what we need, as because he thinks he ought 
to have a leg up. I think it must be the 
Gibbon boy, judging from what you've told me 
about him. Rather odd coincidence, isn't it ? " 

"Yes — it must be Barty. Poor Barty — I sup- 
pose he's had to give up his plans for entering the 
School of Engineering this fall '* 
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" It sounded to me as if he was worth twenty of 
these — these young jackanapes that tear around 
here, loaf their way through college, and hang 
around waiting for their fathers to find them a 
job," commented Mr. Hamerton, seizing what he 
considered an excellent opportunity for bringing 
conversation around to the topic he wanted to 
"thresh out" with Georgina. But if his first at- 
tempt to broach the subject had been unskilful, it 
was a masterpiece of diplomacy compared with this 
second effort. He imagined of course that his al- 
lusion to Roddy Castleman, veiled with such ex- 
quisite finesse under his agreeable delineation of 
"these young jackanapes," had entirely escaped 
Georgina. He was convinced that it could not pos- 
sibly give her any clue to what was coming — for 
Mr. Hamerton was a total ignoramus on the inner 
workings of the feminine brain. But, like the agi- 
tated orator, who in the fervor of his rhetoric got 
his metaphors a trifle mixed, Georgina might in- 
stantly have exclaimed : 

" I smell a rat — I feel him in the air — ^but rest 
assured he shall be nipped in the bud ! " 

She put down her coffee cup, and nodded her 
head. 

" Oh — ^yes. Barty has more brains and grit than 
almost any boy I know. I don't think any sort of 
handicap could hold him back." 

"Er — ^yes. Exactly." Mr. Hamerton found 
that for some reason it was not quite so easy to 
swim into a discussion of Roddy as it had seemed 
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— that is, unless he wished to throw his "diplo- 
macy" to the winds, and plunge in clumsily but 
directly. He decided at length that this was the 
only course open to him — ^but he determined to 
sound as reasonable and gentle as possible. 

" I say," he began, pleasantly, " what about this 
young Roddy Castleman? He— he hangs around 
here rather a lot, doesn't he ? " . 

" Not such an awful lot Why ? " 

"Well— er — ^nothing. I was just wondering if 
— er-^I mean to say, I was just wondering what 
you thought of him." 

" Why, I — I like him very much," said Georgina, 
coloring. " What do you think of him ? " 

"Not much," said Mr. Hamerton, succinctly. 
War was declared; but the early skirmishes were 
still conducted with some show of mutual polite- 
ness. Georgina had turned scarlet at Mr. Hamer- 
ton's short remark. On the one hand she was highly 
indignant; but, at the same time, she valued her 
father's good opinion more than she realized, and 
his short, negative estimate of Roddy, whom she 
considered a paragon of charm, mortified her deeply. 
And her mortification was all the keener, because, 
while her youthful susceptibilities had been capti- 
vated by Roddy, her good judgment had not been 
entirely overcome, and deep inside her something 
agreed with Mr. Hamerton's opinion. But she 
stubbornly refused to recognize this vague instinct 
— she would not admit, even to herself, that Roddy 
had any failings. 
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" Why don't you like him ? " she asked, closely 
inspecting the hem of her napkin. 

" Why don't I like him? I don't think he has 
an iota of ambition — I think he's simply another of 
these self-satisfied young fellows, without an atom 
of stamina, or an idea in their heads " 

" Oh, there you're quite wrong, father ! " cried 
Georgina, eagerly. " You're just judging him from 
the surface. Roddy gives that impression, I know 
— ^he told me that he tried to " 

" Well, he has succeeded admirably," commented 
Mr. Hamerton drily. " I only hope he may be as 
successful in other things that he attempts. What 
else does he try to do ? " 

" Please don't be sarcastic, father," pleaded 
Georgina. "You really are wrong about Roddy. 
He has ever so much more to him than you think. 
He is ambitious — but he tries to conceal what he 
really thinks and feels from most people, because — 
because they laugh at him — they don't believe in 
him " 

" Hum. Yes — of course. People are so unfeel- 
ing — and they have a beastly way of liking to be 
shown what a fellow is — rather than to have him 
tell them. I imagine Roddy hasn't got any con- 
crete proofs of his excellent intentions, has he ? " 

Georgina was sulkily silent for a moment or two, 
then she said, with great dignity : 

" I think you might be a little less prejudiced, 
father " 

"I'll be beautifully unprejudiced if that young 
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ne'er-do-well will kindly drop his attentions to you 
for the time being," interrupted Mr. Hamerton, 
promptly getting angry. " I've seen a good deal of 
him, and Fm tired of him. I tell you, / know his 
brand — the woods are full of 'em — and he can thank 
heaven that his prospects are ready made, because, 
for all his talk, he hasn't gumption enough to earn a 
dollar a year by his own wits " 

" Being able to make money isn't any proof of a 
man's abilities," said Georgina. " Some of the 
greatest men that ever lived cotddn't make enough 
to support themselves " 

" That's all very nice and fine for great men. If 
I felt reasonably sure that Roddy was a young Dr. 
Johnson, or a second Newton — ^but somehow I can't 
persuade myself that he is. Now look here, 
Georgie, — I'm not going to play the part of the 
hard-hearted parent, and that sort of tommyrot — 
but I do expect you to use some common sense 
about this business. You're too young to be think- 
ing seriously of any of your love affairs. Go ahead 
and have as many as you like so long as you use 
some sense, and occasionally take my advice. I 
know what I'm talking about when I tell you that 
Roddy isn't worth a minute of your time — and I'm 
not going to have him hanging around here and fill- 
ing your head with a whole lot of romantic non- 
sense. Do you imderstand me? And you're not to 
listen to your Aunt Millicent. Positively I think 
that woman is out of her head — the idea of her 
imagining for a minute that I'd consider this Roddy 
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business as serious — and telling me that ^e'd think 
I'd be delighted. Delighted! I don't believe that 
sister of mine has an atom of good judgment in 
her head — ^she's just one of these worldly ignora- 
muses that base all their ideas of genuine worth on 
how brightly the tinsel shines. Delighted ! " roared 
Mr. Hamerton, who had been gradually wprking 
himself up into a good, old-fashioned, paternal tan- 
trum. " I'll show her how delighted I am ! You 
can just tell that precious Roddy that I won't have 
him hanging around here. Tell him that, with my 
— ^my compliments I " Mr. Hamerton pushed back 
his chair, and rising, began to pace back and forth 
like a caged tiger waiting for his lunch. Georgina 
promptly dissolved into quiet and touching tears. 

Mr. Hamerton looked at her imcertainly. But, 
determining to be firm, he growled: 

" I mean what I say ^" 

" I don't see how you can be so inconsistent, fa- 
ther," wept Georgina. "You told me that I was 
to listen to Aimt Millicent, and — and now ** 

" Well, so I did — so I did," said Mr. Hamerton, 
beginning to feel rather bewildered. " But you 
mustn't listen to everything she tells you — she hasn't 
got much sense." He stopped his pacing for a mo- 
ment, and stood looking at Georgina's black head, 
which was pathetically bowed, her face buried in 
her napkin. He began to think that perhaps he had 
made rather a mess of things. Suppose now that 
she should begin to think that he was going to be 
stern and unreasonable ? 
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"Just as soon as everything seems to be going 
beautifully, something like this has to turn up — 
was there ever more wretched luck ? " thought the 
poor man. " But I have to oppose the child in this 
—even if it does make her hate me. By Jove, I'd 
rather see her go back to Toto than take it into her 
dear, silly little noodle to marry something like that 
young idiot." 

His courage was gradually weakening, however, 
and there is no telling how far he might have gone 
in meekly retracting all that he had said, if the ring 
of the front door-bell, announcing the arrival of 
Roddy, had not revived his wrath. 

Georgina did not move. 

"There's Roddy now. You'd better dry your 
eyes," suggested Mr. Hamerton. 

" I'll tell Joseph to ask Roddy please to go," said 
Georgina, coldly. " I think, imder the circum- 
stances, it would be wiser." 

" Pshaw ! Don't be idiotic, Georgina I " ordered 
Mr. Hamerton. Joseph appeared at the door of the 
dining-room, and announced that Mr. Castleman 
was in the drawing-room. 

" Very well, Joseph. Tell him that Miss Geor- 
gina will be there in a few minutes. For heaven^s 
sake, Georgie," this, in almost pleading tones, after 
Joseph had departed, " do buck up now, and be rea- 
sonable. Ye gods ! isn't there one reasonable woman 
on the face of this earth ! Go on and see Roddy, and 
the next time he asks to call, tell him that you have 
an engagement ^" 
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" That would practically amount to an insult," 
said Georgina in cold, dramatic tones. " But of 
course, if you want me to insult my friends " 

" Great thundering Christopher Columbus ! " bel- 
lowed Mr. Hamerton. " Did any one ever hear such 
utter — I'd rather have fifty sons to handle than one 
daughter — ^yes, by Jove, I would. I don't believe 
that a hundred sons would have as much of the Old 
Nick in the lot of them as you have, — ^yes, by Harry, 
I'm sure of it. Look here, now, Georgie — ^will you 
go on and see this — this Roddy, or — ^well, by 
George, / will, then ! " And Mr. Hamerton, acting 
on a sudden inspiration that had an actual spark of 
genius, started for the door. Instantly Georgina 
jumped up. 

" Well, if you want me to see him, father, I sup- 
pose I must," she said with a meek, beautiful dig- 
nity, but taking very great care to reach the door 
before her father did. And, acting on this spirit of 
sweet obedience, she fled down the hall, leaving Mr. 
Hamerton to make a grim resolution that, as soon 
as leisure permitted, he would devote his nights and 
days to the occult science of feminine psychology. 



CHAPTER XI 

AT THE COTTAGE 

" Barty, dear — do come on down. Everything 
will be cold." 

" Coming — ^just coming, Lydia. Just a sec ! " 

Lydia turned away from the stairs, and walked 
back to the study, where beside the open window 
a little round table had been set for supper. It was 
still daylight, and since sundown, the air had grown 
cooler and fresher after a breathless August day. 
Lydia took off her apron, straightened the cuffs of 
her black dress, wearily tucked in a few moist curls 
of her hair, and took her place at the table, leaning 
forward toward the window to catch the light, soft 
breeze which from time to time stirred the curtains 
gently. ^ With her chin on her hand, she stared out 
into the little garden, which had grown a bit un- 
kempt. She and Barty had little time now to enjoy 
its sweet quietude, and still less to trim the silky 
grass, and weed the plot of flowers, where, however, 
the staunch, aristocratic hollyhocks still reared 
themselves proudly above an impudent rabble of 
plebeian weeds. 

" Sorry to be so late, Lydia — ^you remember that 
problem I told you about last night? Well, I was 
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thinking about it on my way home this afternoon, 
and the darn thing suddenly came to me. I had to 
get it down on paper just to make sure that I had 
it right. Gee ! but that looks good — Vm dog tired ! " 
Barty threw himself heavily into the chair facing 
Lydia, and then leaned back, clasping his hands be- 
hind his head and shutting his eyes. Lydia looked 
at him anxiously. 

" Barty, I don't think you ought to work so hard 
in this hot weather/' she said gently, beginning to 
pour out their tea. "At least, you ought to rest 
when you get home. I'm sure that you're only burn- 
ing your candle at both ends, trying to study at 
night after a hard day of it — I saw your light burn- 
ing after two last night '' 

" Can't sleep anyhow in this confounded heat — 
and as for working at night, I'd go crazy if I 
didn't." He opened his eyes, and sat up with a 
violent jerk. " I tell you, I'd go crazy if I didn't, 
Lydia! Lord, you don't know what it's like — 
working in that furnace all day — agoing over one 
sheaf of accounts after another, 'til you can't close 
your eyes without seeing dollar signs and figures, as 
if the dam things were stamped inside of your eye- 
lids— I wouldn't mind it if it wasn't for wondering 
how long I'd be tied to it — ^the only way I can get 
myself quiet at all at night is by studying a while — 
then I feel as if all my time weren't being lost — so 
you mustn't nag me, Lydia — you mustn't! I tell 
you, I simply can't stand it if you nag! " and he 
banged his fist down on the table so fiercely that he 
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made the china jump. Lydia did not answer him 
for a moment, but quietly divided the little portion 
of salad which she had arranged so daintily. Poor 
Barty had given way to his nervous irritability a 
good many times of late ; but Lydia, knowing how 
quickly he regretted his fits of ill-lemper with her, 
to whom he had never before said an ungentle thing, 
realized that he was simply overwrought. In his 
fierce determination not to let anything stand in his 
road toward preparing himself for his future work, 
he used more energy than judgment, and Lydia saw 
with increasing anxiety that he was overdoing mat- 
ters. He walked back and forth from Beddleston 
every day, leaving the house at six- forty-five so that 
he could reach the mills at eight, and often did not 
get home until eleven at night, when he happened 
to work overtime at the mills. As if this were not 
enough, he allowed himself almost no leisure at all, 
but on the nights when he was free and on Sundays, 
he absorbed himself in his beloved studies, equally 
regardless of his eyesight and his nervous system 
which was beginning to show very plainly the signs 
of strain. 

"I won't nag you, dear," she said presently. 
" But I can't help worrying about you, because — 
because you're all I've got, you know." The tears 
came to her eyes as she said this, and she quickly 
peered into the teapot to hide them. 

Instantly Barty pushed back his chair, and coming 
to her, put both his arms around her. 

" Lydia, I'm the meanest, weakest, poorest speci- 
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men alive. You know I didn't mean to bark at you 
like that — and I didn't mean to talk as if I had all 
the miseries of the world piled up on me. I'm really 
not the least bit blue, but this heat — ^well, there isn't 
any excuse for my being such a boor, but please 
forgive me/* 

" Oh — Barty — ^I — ^you shan't call yourself names 
— ^there isn't any brother like you in the world, and 
you can be as cross as you like " Lydia ca- 
ressed him, with shining eyes, and presently he went 
back to his seat in something of his old-time sunny 
humor. 

" I'm such a cad to grumble about all my woes 
the way I do — ^you never say a word, and you have 
ten times as many things to bother you," he said, 
remorsefully, looking at his sister's pale face. It 
occurred to him for the first time that Lydia was 
not quite as pretty as she had been. Her cheeks had 
grown thinner, and her color was no longer rosy, 
nor her blue eyes quite so bright. He saw this with 
a stab of pain, for he knew vaguely that there were 
few losses that even the most unselfish of women 
must feel so keenly as that of their youthfulness 
and beauty. The worst of it was that, like a man, 
he showed by his expression what he was thinking, 
and poor Lydia read what his eyes told her. She 
smiled, and said almost apologetically: 

" I look dreadfully untidy to-night, Barty, you — 
you mustn't look at me." 

As a rule, no matter how tired she was in the 
evening she usually managed to change her frock 
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for something cool and fresh, covering it up with a 
big apron while she got supper ready ; but this even- 
ing she had had no heart for that feminine little 
formality. 

" You always look lovelier than ansrthing in the 
world to me," said gruff Barty, with simple sin- 
cerity, and for his little gallantry he had the reward 
of seeing the long-missing color flooding back into 
her cheeks. He sat looking at her moodily for sev- 
eral minutes, his supper untasted on his plate. 

" Please eat something, Barty," Lydia urged him 
gently. " You know you love these biscuits — and 
I made them for you especially." 

Barty obediently nibbled at a biscuit, and presently 
set it down again on his plate. 

" I — Fm not very htmgry," he explained, " but 
ril take another cup of tea." 

" Oh, Barty, I don't want to nag — but you must 
try to eat," cried Lydia. " You — ^you look almost 
ill, and neither of us can let ourselves get ill. You 
took hardly anything for breakfast, and I'm sure 
that you don't get yourself a respectable lunch over 
at Beddleston. , You must be wise, Barty — ^nothing 
in the world can handicap you more than ill-health 
— it's so foolish of you to run the risk of that, when 
you have always been so wonderfully strong and 
sound." 

Barty laughed. 

"You're right. Here goes then — I'll stuff if I 
die for it The thing is — I'm not going into a ro- 
mantic decline at all — I'm simply mad. I had a 
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row with that rotten-tempered old Colby again to- 
day, and I blaze up inside every time I think of 
it '' 

" Oh, Barty — ^not a bad row? Why do you quar- 
rel with him — it can't do you any good, and it will 
be sure to do you harm." 

'" I can't help it — the fellow has it in for me, for 
some reason. I try to keep my temper when he 
tries to lay the blame for something on me — de- 
liberately, mind you — ^when I have proofs right on 
tap that he's dead wrong from beginning to end 
But to-day he went to Anderson with a long tale — 
Anderson's a good fellow and has been awfully 
decent to me, and Colby is always trying to convince 
him that they ought to fire me. I didn't have any 
comeback to-day at all, as it happened — not that 
Colby was right, but I couldn't prove that he was 
wrong. Anderson gave me a calling down — ^not a 
bad one — ^but he told me that I'd have to be careful 
and that made me mad — ^to think that he'd take 
Colby's word against mine. I told him so, and 
finally he smiled and said that I must think myself 
infallible. I told him that I didn't think any such 
thing, but that I never lied. Finally he smoothed it 
over — but I can't help getting hot under the collar 
when I think of it." 

" Barty, you'll have to learn to keep your tem- 
per 

" And swallow insults ? " broke in Barty impetu- 
ously, his eyes flashing. 

" Yes — and swallow insults," said Lydia, quietly. 
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^' That is almost the first lesson that people in our 
position have to learn, Barty." 

" It's a lesson that no gentleman can ever learn ! '* 
cried Barty. " And, by Jove, I'll live on hay be- 
fore I'll let any man — I don't care who the dickens 
he is ! — call me a liar— directly or indirectly ! " 

" Barty, there are different ways of looking at 
things. You must always remember this — ^that you 
are working for a goal that you think is worthy of 
every sacrifice. Men who try to insult you, men who 
try to take advantage of your dependence — ^they are 
all only other obstacles that you have to meet and 
overcome by endurance. And if, in the end, you 
attain your goal — ^that will be an answer to them 
far, far more eloquent than anything you can say or 
do. If you are honest and brave, there is no man 
on earth who can insult you — and the one who tries 
to is not worth your notice." 

Lydia leaned across the table, and took his hand 
in hers, and the soft, white twilight shone in 
through the window on her earnest face. Barty 
looked at her thoughtfully for a moment, then the 
fire died out of his angry black eyes, giving place 
to the old, sweet look of affection that was so pre- 
cious to her. He said nothing, but only pressed her 
hand. 

" What a tender, lovely evening it is, Barty — 
let's not talk shop any more. We'll leave these 
things a while, and sit out in the garden until it's 
dark." 

The little garden was all wrapped in cool, silvery 
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shadow now, and for a long time they sat there hi 
silence, listening to the fitful rustlings in the trees, 
and the peaceful twittering of the birds. The sky 
was changing to a deeper, richer blue, and under its 
vast arch the wind moved languidly, bearing the 
scent of dried grass and clover from the fields where 
the haymakers had been at work. Lydia drew in 
the cool air with a long breath that was like a sigh, 
and lifted her head so that it could blow back the 
hair from her forehead. 

" It's queer, in a way, that weVe heard nothing 
from Georgina," she said presently. " Fm sure, of 
course, that she couldn't have heard about — about 
father, I'd like to see her again, though — ^I liked 
her." 

" I liked her too-— more than any girl but you, I 
think," said Barty. " But, you know, I've an idea 
that something funny has happened to herr — ^that 
she's changed, or something." 

"Why? What makes you think that? You 
haven't seen her ? " 

" Why, yes — I did. Only for a moment, though. 
The day before yesterday, I saw her up in Beddle- 
ston. She was in a small car that she was running 
herself-— evidently driving back to Melbrook from 
the city. There was another girl — ^whose looks I 
didn't like at all — and two boys with her. Evidently 
they had run out of gas or had a puncture or some- 
thing, for they were standing outside a garage when 
I passed them. Just as I came up I overheard Geor- 
gina say to the girl who was sitting in the back seat. 
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* Wouldn't it be awful if father should happen to 
see us ? I hope to goodness he's gone home before 
this/ I thought that was rather a funny thing for 
Georgina to say — she didn't strike me as being the 
sort of girl who'd try to slip things over on her fa- 
ther. I know that lots of them think that's rather a 
smart thing to do — but I never thought that Geor- 
gina was that kind. Did you ? " 

" No— but, goodness, you don't know what it was 
— it may have been something perfectly innocent — 
she might have just been joking, anyway," said 
Lydia ; but Barty shook his head. 

" I don't think so — I thought immediately that 
that girl had put her up to some mischief which she 
knew her father wouldn't like. It wasn't only that, 
though, that made me think that Georgina had 
changed. She looked different. There was some- 
thing about her clothes — ^I suppose they were aw- 
fully stylish and all that sort of rot — and then the 
way she talked and laughed and — and — I can't ex- 
plain it ; but she seemed to be affecting that dashing, 
flirtatious manner that a lot of these girls around 
here think is so confoundedly fascinating." Barty 
drew his black eyebrows together so fiercely, and 
made such a funny face of lordly disgust that Lydia 
couldn't help laughing. 

" You sound like a prim maiden aunt," she teased. 
" I hope you don't think that it's improper for a girl 
to wear pretty, fashionable clothes, and — and flirt a 
Uttle?" 

" Pf ! You know perfectly well what I mean. I 
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hate girls who don't wear the prettiest clothes they 
can, and who haven't got some of the Old Nick in 
'em. I hate a prude worse than anything on earth 
— ^but I also hate to see Georgina trying to imitate 
the silly show-offishness that these girls try to pull. 
I may be judging awfully hastily and falsely, but, 
honestly, I don't see how a girl like Georgina could 
stand a fellow like that for two minutes." 

"A fellow like what?" 

" Like the one she had with her. He was pretty 
good-looking and I suppose that goes a long way 
with any girl — but, honestly, Lydia, I think I'd 
rather have that Branson idiot around than Geor- 
gina's friend. Branson is such a donkey that you 
feel sort of sorry for him sometimes — actually, he's 
such a perfect, helpless nincompoop that I almost 
like him " and Barty chuckled. " But this crea- 
ture that Georgina had in tow — ^he's the kind that 
makes you want to wring his neck. I took a good 
look at him." 

" Did Georgina see you? " 

" Yes — I passed right by the car. She saw me, 
and I heard her say, 'Oh, there's Barty!' And 
then she leaned across the man and called to me. I 
didn't want to have to meet all those people, so I just 
grinned and waved, and yelled ' Hello ! ' I looked 
back once after I'd gone by, and she was still looking 
at me with a queer, sober expression, and didn't 
seem to be paying much attention to what the man 
was saying to her. She may have thought that I 
was mad at her, or something, so I waved again — 
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but, hang it all — I did hate to see her with that 
bunch '' 

" But, Baity — ^youVe very likely been jumping at 
conclusions — and they are probably very nice. Fm 
sure that you just imagined any change in Geor- 
gina " 

"I know dam well I didn't imagine any such 
thing," interrupted Barty, positively. "I don't 
mean that they weren't people whom every one 
around here wouldn't think exactly right for Geor- 
gina. I've seen them before — I think the girl is that 
one named Polk, who's usually knocking around 
with the elder Carrol girl. The trouble is that 
nearly all of them are alike — ^they're a silly, scatter- 
brained lot, who think it's funny to do rather wild 
things that their fathers and mothers don't know 
about — perfectly harmless things, I suppose — ^but a 
little too unconventional for a — for a lady. That's 
what!" 

" Yes, I know what you mean. It's a shame — 
but at the same time, I know what is the cause of the 
change — if there really is one — ^in Georgina — ^it's 
due to what father used to call the law of adapta- 
tion. You remember how she was when we first 
knew her — she was perfectly charming, but not in a 
way that would appeal to most of the younger peo- 
ple here. I can see that more clearly now that I've 
been around in different homes. You remember 
how she used to try to explain to us, in her shy way, 
how she felt that there was something 'wrong* 
with her — she felt so strange and ill at ease with the 
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boys and girls here, because she'd grown up in such 
a different environment." 

" Well, why the dickens did she want to go and 
make herself like 'em ? " growled Barty. 

" I suppose because she began to feel that — well, 
you know, she used to feel that it annoyed her father 
to see her so much by herself. I imagine he wanted 
to see her very popular, and so on — and, of course, 
to be that, she'd have to imitate the girls here — ^leam 
to be dashing, and a little bit reckless, and all 
that '' 

" I don't see how any one with any strength of 
character could let herself be a fool, just because it 
happens to be one way of becoming popular I " broke 
in Barty, with a sneer. 

"Oh — ^Barty, how like a man you are!" said 
Lydia with a smile. " For one thing, I'm quite sure 
that popularity at such a price would mean very little 
to Georgina herself ; I remember she once told me 
what her idea of being truly happy was ** 

"What was that .^" 

" Oh, she told me that for one thing, she wouldn't 
like to be quite so rich as she is. She said she was 
afraid of having so much money — ^because not one 
very rich person in htmdreds had wisdom enough to 
use great wealth so as to get real pleasure out of it. 
She said that she'd like to have enough to be able to 
be free, and to help the few people she loved, or to lift 
a few sincere, brave people over the roughest places. 
And then she said that for herself, she would like to 
have a home to live in — ^not a palace — and books, 
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and quiet, and a few intimate f riends, and an orderly 
life, filled with duties that she would love to busy 
herself with. I remember how she said with that 
queer, dreamy little smile of hers, *You know, 
Lydia, I haven't either the brains or the taste to be 
what father would like to have me. I'm afraid of 
people who live in the world a great deal — ^but I do 
think that I could make a success of living the way 
gentlewomen used to live in old-fashioned times. I 
think I have it in me to love a real home, and to 
make one, and to love a few people a great deal, and 
be content, myself, with love instead of envy and ad- 
miration.' I think that the real Georgina said that, 
and meant it with all her heart — and somehow, I'm 
almost sure that the real Georgina hasn't changed." 

" Well, how do you account for what change 
there is? " 

" I think that Mr. Hamerton and Mrs. Carrol 
both tried to make her come out of herself and try 
to be like the girls here. You see, people like them 
think less about what a girl is in herself than of 
what others think of her. And the 'others' are 
one particular little group with its particular ideas of 
what is worth while in life — and to them, what is 
worth while is being admired, commented upon, be- 
ing a great social success, marrying brilliantly — 
whether wisely or not, from one point of view, 
makes no difference. And those are the ideas that 
a woman like Mrs. Hamerton would instil into a 
girl's head. These girls here have been taught such 
things from their infancy — the difference between 
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tliem and Georgina is that she has been transplanted 
from a totally different environment, and has had to 
acquire them, and fit herself to them — has literally 
had to. At first, as you saw, she was very unhappy 
— now, I suppose, she is gradually getting to like the 
people who were so uncongenial to her at first — ^be- 
cause she is succeeding in making herself resemble 
them. I suppose it's good that she is — ^poor little 
girL'' 

Barty was silent for a time. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" I'm — sorry," he said briefly. 

Now, in i^ite of their resolution not to ''talk 
shop,'' their conversation drifted back to the topic 
of their work and their hopes, for, notwithstanding 
the fact that their savings grew almost imperceptibly 
—often with long waits and heart-breaking setbacks, 
when twenty-five or fifty dollars would have to be 
drawn in a body — and that even a moderate pessi- 
mist would have seen little chance of Barty's being 
freed from an endless grind of uncongenial work, to 
follow up his ambitious dream, or Lydia from her 
heavy cares to find a little sunny, happy leisure, they 
were both indomitably, triumphantly hopeful. 

" I meant to tell you — ^next month I'm to begin 
tutoring little Cicely Carrol," said Lydia. "To- 
day's the nineteenth, isn't it? So that's not quite 
two weeks off. That means a lot, Barty — ^besides, 
I — I think Margot is engaged to be married — ^and, 
tell me, — who do you think the happy man is ? '* 
Lydia's eyes twinkled. 
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** Not Branson ? '* shouted Barty. 

" Yes — ^the lovely Arthur, and no other." 

Barty threw back his head and howled with 
laughter. 

" But — ^good heavens ! " he expostulated between 
ehortles, " why in this world does she marry himf 
She's very handsome " 

" Well, it's a curious fact that beautiful girls very 
often do marry queer little things like Mr. Branson. 
But the main point is that I think I am to make 
some of the lingerie for her trousseau — and that will 
be very useful to us, Barty." 

" She doesn't by any chance know that — ^that Mr. 
B. had sentimental leanings in your direction— eh ? " 
grinned Barty. 

"Oh — ^Bartyl Don't be silly — of course she 
doesn't — and besides he — ^he didn't lean very far." 
Lydia laughed and colored. 

" By George — it's funny that you should be mak- 
ing her trousseau. Old Branson did us a good turn 

without knowing it " Then Barty stopped, and 

suddenly his gay mood changed, and sitting with his 
arms clasped around his knees he stared, frowning, 
into the darkening garden. 

" What is it, dear ? " Lydia asked presently ; then 
he made a sharp gesture and covered his eyes with 
his hand. 

" It's — youl You — ^you, Lydia! " the boy burst 
out. " I — ^it's so terrible to me to think of you hav- 
ing to— to— confound it — shaving to take what they 
are pleased to give you — ^working for them, putting 
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out your dear eyes on their fal-lals and furbelow 
taking their money " 

Lydia laughed softly, and rumpled up his hair 
with a caressing little stroke of her hand. 

"Barty, darling — ^those are quaint, dear, old- 
fashioned, chivalrous, and perfectly foolish ideas. 
Please, Barty, please try to feel what happiness it 
gives me to work while you work, to work for you 
as you work for me." 

" Yes, yes— oh, I know — ^but it hurts me. Never 
mind, Lydia — only a few years. Then Fll make it 
all up to you — ^then you'll have silk dresses by the 
dozen, and I'll take you to Paris and Rome and 
London — ^and wherever you go people will love you, 
and admire you " 

" But, Barty— I don't really want all that ! " ex- 
postulated Lydia, laughing. 

" No matter ! You shall have it just the same ! " 
insisted Barty, with a magnificent gesture. Lydia 
leaned forward and flipped his nose with a teasing 
finger. 

" Then, Barty dear," she said, with a twinkle of a 
laugh in her eyes, " you mustn't row with Colby I " 
She jumped up. "And / simply can't loaf out here 
any more. I promised to have Miss Carhart's shirt- 
waist ready for her to-morrow, and there are yards 
of embroidery to be finished." 

When Lydia had gone indoors, Barty remained 
for some time in the garden watching the fireflies, 
and thinking. Through the window of the study he 
saw Lydia sitting by the lamp, her head bent over 
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her work. Now she looked up while she drew a 
fresh thread from her spool, now her needle flashed 
back and forth, now she stopped to hunt for an 
emery bag or to rub her eyes. Barty watched her 
with an almost angry tenderness, and he said to 
himself, but actually uttering the words aloud: 

" I must make her happy — that comes first — that 
must come before anything — anything else in the 
world with me." He rose impetuously, and started 
toward the house as if he felt he could not lose a 
moment of effort toward attaining that object. He 
had started up the stairs to his hot little room ; then 
suddenly came back to the door of the study. 

" I say— Lydia '' 

"Yes?" 

"I — er — ^I'm glad tfiat you think Georgina 
couldn't change altogether. I think you're right." 
And having made this statement of his invaluable 
opinion, he gravely turned and went off to work, 
with a feeling of great satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XII 

LOST ILLUSIONS 

Angela, who had gone to answer the telephone, 
came out to the porch laughing. 

" What is it ? " asked Georgina, looking up with a 
rather lifeless smile. " What's the joke ? " 

"There's no joke — simply a very good idea, / 
think — for a glorious night like this. What luck 
that both Dad and mother should be away,— other- 
wise we couldn't work it without a lot of trouble.'* 

" Work what? What is the good idea? '' 

Angela hesitated, looking at Georgina a little un- 
certainly. 

" That was Doug Gorley, and he suggested that as 
you were spending the night with me, we could all 
take a spin out to Brennan's Lodge in his car and 
dance a little. Just six of us— he and Estelle, you, 
Roddy, myself and Jack Middleton. It would be 
loads of fun ** 

"Well — ^but why shouldn't we? Why would 
your father and mother mind, even if they were 
here?" 

"Oh — ^I don't know — ^they're so ridiculously 
fussy. Father is a regular old granny, you know — 
and he has some notion that the Lodge isn't exactly 
proper — ^which is perfectly ridiculous. It's a heav- 
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enly place — up near the bay beyond Carrisford, and 
really, most of the time it's the quietest place imagi- 
nable. Lots of people go there for tea — it's famous 
for its biscuits — ^the only thing is that sometimes at 
night rather queer people do stray in — ^but one 
doesn't have to pay any attention to 'em, and with 
the boys nothing could possibly happen — and it 
would be too much fun. I told them we'd be ready 
for them — they'll be over in about twenty minutes." 

Georgina was silent for a little while. She had 
distinct doubts about the excellence of this plan, but, 
at the same time, she was unwilling to express them. 
Angela would only tell the others and they would all 
think her a silly little prude. Besides, she had often 
heard of the Lodge, and knew that all of her friends 
had been there, so there was no reason why she par- 
ticularly should have any scruples. 

" What's the matter ? " inquired Angela sharply. 
" I must say you don't seem especially enthusiastic. 
I do hope that you aren't going to have a fit of vir- 
tuousness and spoil the party? If so, you can stay 
here if you like. Fm going — and I think you need 
something to buck you up a little — ^you've been as 
gloomy as an oyster all day." 

" I — ^I'm not gloomy," protested Georgina meekly. 
" Only— only I rather wish Roddy weren't going." 

'' What! " cried Angela in amazement. " Why 
on earth? — ^why, I should think you'd be charmed 
to have him — ^as a matter of fact, I think he sug- 
gested the party just on your account " 

" He did, did he ? Well, he might have spared 
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himself the trouble," said Georgina, turning around 
from the porch railing and speaking with a sudden 
acidity that astonished Angela. 

" You haven't quarreled with him, have you? If 
you have, I'm sure he doesn't know it." 

" No — I haven't quarreled with him — ^but all the 
same I wish he weren't going." Georgina turned 
her head and began to play with a vine that climbed 
up the white pillar against which she was leaning. 
" I don't know what I feel exactly — ^but somehow 
I — ^I wish I hadn't seen him after father told me not 
to— first because I don't like to do that sort of thing, 
and secondly, because I don't want Roddy to think 
that I care enough about him to do it — ^because I 
don't/' 

" Your father only told you that you weren't to 
let him come to your house any more — he didn't say 
anything about your seeing him otherwise." 

" I know — ^but he meant that, too." 

" Well, all I've got to say is that I never heard 
anything so unreasonable in my life. If I didn't do 
a few of the things that father forbids me to do I'd 
never have any fun. I don't do anything really 
wrong, and parents never can seem to understand 
that things have changed since their day. There's 
no use in arguing with them — just go ahead and do 
what you like so long as you use common sense — 
that's the way I feel about it," remarked Angela. 
But these observations, which were not without a 
show of logic, somehow failed to convince Georgina 
on this occasion. She had heard a great deal of this 
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sort of argument from Angela and Monica and the 
other girls, and had even been influenced by it, but, 
in view of the fact that she had not found any very 
real pleasure by pursuing Angela's doctrines, she had 
begun to think that there was a flaw in them some- 
where. She felt now that she had possibly made a 
mistake in confiding the details of her interview with 
Mr. Hamerton on the subject of Roddy to Angela. 
At first it had seemed to her outrageously tyrannical 
and unjust, and it pleased her to adopt Angela's view 
of it as being extremely romantic to have an irate 
parent. It had also seemed exceedingly interesting 
to see Roddy surreptitiously — ^Angela making her- 
self a willing instrument in bringing about these 
adventuresome meetings at luncheon in town and at 
dinner and theatre parties. But, little by little, a 
feeling of shame began to poison the heady elixir of 
Georgina's callow affair of the heart. More than 
once tiie thought of " What would Uncle Toto think 
of me ? " had come to spoil several of her romantic 
day-dreams. Nor was it solely of Uncle Toto that 
she thought. It had suddenly occurred to her that 
she was simply not playing fairly with her father. 

"Angela makes it seem rather clever and romantic 
to 'outwit' Daddy," she reflected, "but somdiow 
it's a little too much like what the heroines do in 
those silly novels she's always reading. And — and 
any one can * outwit * a person who trusts them — it 
doesn't take any brains to do that — all one needs is 
no sense of honor." And this thought had suddenly 
bitten down to the very quick of her sotil. It had 
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thrown an entirely new light on this " romantic *' 
affair^ and instead of seeing herself as an abused 
maiden, tyrannized over by a hard-hearted parent, 
it dawned on her that from another standpoint she 
was acting very much like a coward. Poor 
Georgina — she had none of Angela's debonair 
talent for justifying herself by clever arguments for 
acting against her conscience. Indeed, it was not so 
much her conscience that twinged at the memory of 
some of the silly, but innocent, things she had done 
as her naturally strong sense of personal dignity. 

" I don't see how / could ever have listened to 
Angela — I don't see how / could ever have let my- 
self trick father or any one else. I don't think it 
ever occurred to him that I would try to see Roddy 
after I told him I wouldn't — it would be impossible 
for Daddy ever to tell or act a lie, and — and I sup- 
pose he thinks I must be like him. It would be easy 
enough for him to find out that I see Roddy quite 
often, but he's so sure of my word that he can't have 
even thought of it." 

A week before Georgina had not so much as 
dreamed of looking at her behavior from this rigid, 
imcompromising point of view; but the afternoon 
when she had seen Barty Gibbon at Beddleston had 
marked the moment of her very painful awakening. 
Somehow she had felt, from the expression of his 
face, that he knew that she had changed — ^that she, 
sitting there in her car, giggling over the afternoon's 
escapade, was a totally different person from the 
Georgina whom he and Lydia had evidently been so 
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fond of. Her gay mood had completely evaporated 
after he had passed her, and from that moment the 
bitter reaction had set in. 

She had really suffered acutely; her sensitive mind 
exaggerating her very youthful misdemeanors al- 
most absurdly. She told herself that it was cow- 
ardly to lay all the blame on Angela ; Aen she tried 
to justify herself by the argument that she was only 
following the example of the girls whom her father 
had told her to imitate, and that it was all his fault. 
But eventually she ended up by blaming only herself 
for her silliness and weakness. 

" I can't imagine why Mr. Hamerton should be so 
unreasonable about Roddy," Angela was saying. 
" He's the most attractive man in Melbrook, and be- 
sides that he is well-bom. Some people think he's 
rather weak, and a little affected, but I know that 
Graham liked him tremendously." 

"Was he a great friend of your brother*s?" 
asked Georgina, quickly. 

" Yes — ^he was." There was an awkward little 
silence, which Angela finally broke by saying 
briskly: 

" For goodness' sake, come on up, and put on 
your things. They'll be here any minute, and we 
don't want to lose a minute of this divine night. 
Now, Georgie, do be a sport, and not spoil the party 
with a fit of the blues — I don't know what has hap- 
pened to you, anyway." 

Georgina's blues did begin to evaporate a little as 
Douglas's big car swung out of the Polks' gates. 
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and darted noiselessly along the wide stretch of 
road, which was almost white in the moonlight that 
flooded a deep blue sky, and silvered the dew- 
drenched fields. She was sitting on the back seat 
with Estelle, with Roddy just in front of her, his 
arms resting on the back of his little chair, and his 
eyes fastened on her face. She did not feel like 
talking either to him or to Estelle, with whom she 
had never been on sincerely cordial terms, although 
apparently they were the warmest of chums. So 
she simply leaned back, enjoying tiie scent of the 
briars along the roadside, and the quiet, radiant 
beauty of the night. 

Presently Roddy leaned a little closer to her and 
asked in a low voice : 

" You aren't angry, are you, Georgina ? " 

She looked at him, and simply because she was 
feeling more content in the decision she had reached 
to tell her father what she had been doing, honestly 
and fairly, " like a man," — she smiled at Roddy. 

" No, I'm not angry." 

He looked very handsome, and Georgina felt 
something like the first little thrill he had inspired in 
her; nevertheless, she knew quite well, past deceiv- 
ing herself in the matter any longer, that tiie boy had 
nothing but his good looks, and not even they could 
blind her any longer to his almost childish shallow- 
ness. Even so, she still felt a distinct satisfaction in 
the thought that she was the sole object of his atten- 
tions and that she had a great deal of influence over 
him. 
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Just then the car turned into the well-known lane, 
which, passing the Gibbons' little house, led on 
through the woods beyond. The light in the study 
was burning, and Georgina leaned forward eagerly 
in the hope of catching one glimpse of the familiar 
room and of Lydia or Barty. Then from the dark 
garden rose a fragment of a song — 

" Will you take off your sky-blue g^ove, 
Made out of Spanish leather, 
And give to me your lily-white hand. 
And away we'll go together. 
And away w^'U go together.'* 

The voice, a sweet if rather uncertain baritone, was 
as familiar as the song, which was Barty's favorite, 
and which Georgina had so often heard emanating 
from the " laboratory " windows while Barty was 
at work — sung in every key, and ranging dynami- 
cally from the most sentimental " piano " to a veri- 
table bellow, depending on Barty's state of mind. 

" There — that was Barty," said Georgina, with a 
little sigh of satisfaction as the car purred up the 
hill and the singing died away. 

" Who the deuce is Barty ? " demanded Roddy. 

"Why, Barty. Barty Gibbon. You saw him 
that day we ran out of gasoline in Beddleston ** 

" You mean that queer, rough-looking fellow 
whom you said was working up at the mills ? " in- 
quired Roddy, in a supercilious tone. " But — who 
is he?" 
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" Some day I guess that if any one just says sim- 
ply ' Bartholomew Gibbon ' it'll be enough to ex- 
plain who he is," returned Georgina, with a little air 
of almost personal pride. " He's the most wonder- 
ful boy I ever knew." 

" Bartholomew Gibbon. Whew ! What a name," 
commented Roddy, and Jack Middleton laughed too ; 
and Georgina, simply because she had suddenly be- 
gun to feel perfectly happy, joined in the laugh quite 
merrily. 

" You ought to see his sister. She is quite the 
prettiest person I ever looked at." 

" I tiiink I've se6n her," remarked Estelle in a 
drawling voice. " I say, Angela — isn't that a Miss 
Gibbon who is making Monnie's dresses— she's a 
mixture of a dressmaker and governess or some- 
thing like that ? " 

" Yes," Angela called back from the front seat. 
" I know whom you mean. She's rather pretty — 
except that she looks rather faded to me." 

"Faded! Lydia faded !" laughed Georgina. "I 
never saw any one who made me think more of a 
rose than Lydia. She's far handsomer even than 
my cousin, Margot" 

" Well, there's not much chance of Miss Gibbon's 
rivaling Margot, anyhow," observed Angela with a 
short laugh. Georgina did not pursue the discus- 
sion ; she did not want to hear any unkind little re- 
marks about Lydia, and she knew that Angela had a 
gift for that particular kind of wit. 

A few minutes later they were spinning along the 
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smooth road that skirted the beautiful, serene bay, 
and were presently at the entrance of the Lodge. 

It was a rambling, hospitable-looking old white 
house, of prc-revolutionary architecture — a, posi- 
tively benign-appearing place, whose gabled win- 
dows and round white columns looked ludicrously 
like the features of a grotesque but kindly face. It 
was built upon a point of land which projected out 
into the bay, and sloped down to the water in a 
broken, rocky decline. In the da3rtime, the promon- 
tory and the Lodge lost some of the charm in which 
a moonlit night invested it, for trees were very 
scarce, and the broad sun knew no mercy ; but now 
the water was burnished with a soft, cool, tranquil 
radiance ; a single young pine-tree, of the touchingly 
sparse and awkward variety that sturdily maintains 
its existence in the hot sand, had somehow acquired 
grace and beauty as it stood alone among the rocks, 
and, in the fresh, salty breeze, waved its thin 
branches with excited, childish gestures. 

" Isn't this a jolly place ? " exclaimed Jack, throw- 
ing open the door of the car and helping Estelle and 
Georgina to alight. *' Roddy and I had 'em reserve 
a table for us out on the porch at the back. We can 
easily dance out there, because you can hear the 
music perfectly." 

Georgina's misgivings had completely vanished, 
and she was in high spirits. After all, it seemed 
that she was stupidly prudish at times, and she began 
to think again that Angela was right when she said 
that her father was too old-fashioned to be listened 
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to when he forbade such perfectly innocent and jolly 
little parties as this. 

They ate oysters and drank ginger ale at a table 
from which they had a view over the whole moonlit 
bay, and danced to the comical strains of a darkey 
band. 

" There now — ^aren't you glad that you came ? " 
demanded Angela. " Isn't this the most delightful 
place you Ve ever been to ? Come on, Doug — this is 
my favorite, and I feel like dancing to-night." 

" Shall we dance this, Georgina? Or would you 
like to walk down to the rocks and back ? " Roddy 
looked at her pleadingly, and Georgina eagerly 
agreed with his suggestion ; for she was a little tired, 
and when she was not dancing the queer, rough 
music, with its harsh, brassy sounds, made her head 
ache a trifle. 

They strolled off across the grass to the rocks, and 
Roddy began to climb over and down them ahead 
of her. 

" They're nice and smooth just below. Do you 
think you'll hurt your slippers, Georgina ? " 

" Oh, bother my slippers ! Heavens I That's a 
precipice, Roddy, — I'll never get down here without 
a rope." 

" Yes — ^you can. Here, give me your hand. 
Well, then I'll lift you down f " And so saying he 
gaily caught her as if she were a doll and set her on 
the level rock beside him. " There's just the place 
for you to sit and I'll sit here on the floor. Now 
are you comfortable ? " 
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" Perfectly." Georgina settled her fluffy organ- 
die skirts on the rock chair where Roddy had 
perched her, folded her narrow little feet and looked 
down at him. " I think this is very nice." 

" I can't make you out," said Roddy. " You're a 
queer girl. Now you are jolly and sweet-tempered, 
and yet for the past week you've been — ^well, you've 
been pretty dam mean, I think." 

" I know I have," said Georgina, but she vouch- 
safed no explanation, and he looked at her inquir- 
ingly. 

" Well, what's been the matter? " 

"I'll tell you some time, — I don't feel like it 
now." 

"Angela said that you didn't want to come to- 
night. Why not? It isn't a bit like you to get a 
weak heart about doing something that's perfectly 
harmless, and is just pleasantly — ^just pleasantly un- 
conventional." 

" But it is like me. I'm really an awful prude — 
I'm a straight-laced pilgrim father. Oh, I don't 
know what I'm like. Sometimes I feel this way and 
sometimes that." 

** I wish 1 could tell how you feel for three 
days running. I don't know whether you care a rap 
about me or not." 

"I don't know either," said Georgina. There 
was a silence during which Georgina gazed absently 
across the water, while Roddy regarded her with 
an expression of mingled irritation and perplex- 

ity. 
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" Well, I wish you'd find out/* he said presently, 
in an injured, sulky tone. 

" I — don't want to." Notwithstanding this pert, 
half-laughing answer, she looked at him timidly, 
almost pleadingly. In spite of herself she still felt 
his diarm, and she wanted somehow just to be able 
to enjoy him without having to analyze his character. 
She knew that he was a weak boy, that he was vain, 
and at times, when his attraction was not as strong 
as at others, she realized he was a little bit silly. 
But she did not want to think of any of these facts 
just now. She knew quite well that her feeling for 
him was of the most transient and callow variety, 
but to-night she wanted to believe that it was real. 

He reached up and took both her hands in his and 
held them in spite of her feeble efforts to free them. 

** Please tell me. It's not fair to — ^to play with 
me, Georgina. You know how much you mean to 
me — you know how much I depend on you. You're 
the only person in the world who has any faith in 
me — at least you pretend to " These were un- 
fortunate words, for like a prompter's cue, they 
linked up in Georgina's memory with a remark of 
her father's which had given her food for thought 
for some time. " People have a beastly way of lik- 
ing to be shown what a fellow is — rather than have 
him tell them." It occurred to her with even more 
distinctness than previously how much talking poor 
Roddy did, and how very slight the likelihood was 
that he would ever begin to demonstrate his sincere 
desire to do anything. She was irritated not so 
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much by the truth of this fact as by his having made 
her think of it when she did not want to think of it. 
She drew her hands away from him with a sharp 
pull. 

" Oh, I have faith in you, I suppose — ^but if you 
were really strong, you wouldn't botfier about 
whether I did or not — ^you wouldn't care whether 
or not I laughed at you— or— or anything. You'd 
go ahead and show me. And I don't want you to 
depend on me ** 

" Isn't it natural that when a man 1-loves a girl 
he'd want her to believe in him " 

" Oh, Roddy — of course. You don't understand 
what I mean," said Georgina, impatiently. " I 
mean that a man with anything in him doesn't sit 
around waiting for some girl to tell him how won- 
derful he is before he can get up pep enough to do 
anything. And — ^and you just talk, Roddy ! " 

" Well, what the dickens do you want me to 
do " 

"There! That's just it," cried Georgina, 
promptly. " Do I have to tell you what you're to 
do 1 Haven't you even made up your mind on that 
point? Don't you see how silly it is to ask me to 
believe in you, when neither of us has the faintest 
idea why? Oh, Roddy— don't be angry. You made 
me say all this ! " She caught his arm, as he turned 
away roughly, and looked up at him with her large 
eyes full of a touching, womanly appeal which his 
vanity prevented him from reading. He did not 
know that she was so eager to believe him to be all 
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that he himself wished to appear in her eyes tfiat, if 
he had had the cunning at least to pretend a sincere 
effort at acting on some of his bold plans, she would 
gladly have deceived herself. She was more eager 
to make a paragon of him even than he was to have 
her think him one. 

" You said that you couldn't tell whether I cared 
about you or not," she said, coloring hotly, and turn- 
ing her eyes away. " I — I've done things for you 
that never, never before could I have imagined my- 
self doing. You may think it's a little thing for a 
girl to— to try to see a man after she's promised her 
father not to— and it may be only a little thing for 
some girls — ^but it — it hasn't been for me, Roddy. I 
told you that I had the conscience of a puritan fa- 
ther " — she laughed nervously, — " and — and I can't 
tell you how I've suffered, thinking of having broken 
my promise to fattier, when he trusts my word like 
his own. Angela would laugh at that. I — I've 
changed myself for you — ^yes, I have. I've done 
things that neither father nor Uncle Toto would like 
me to do, because I wanted you to— to think me a 
good sport — and because I wanted to be what you 
wanted me to be. I wouldn't care if I honestly 
thought that you were worth it — but you won't let 
me believe that, Roddy! You won't let me be- 
lieve it!'' 

The tears began to run down her cheeks now, and 
Roddy's face was pale. He did not say anything 
for some time — her words had embarrassed him 
almost more than tfiey had hurt him; for through 
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them had rung a note of feeling more simple and 
sincere than he had ever heard. Presently he 
cleared his throat and said : 

" Don't cry, Georgina. I " 

She shook her head, and managed to smile. 
" You see, Roddy, I — I don't really care for you. 
IVe wanted to believe that I did, and I could if 
you'd let me — but you won't, or you can't. I sup- 
pose you can't. I can't explain what I feel — I don't 
know. All the time I've known you I've just almost 
cared for you in the real way, but never quite — al- 
though it has been at times as sharp and painful as 
even the real thing could be — ^more, perhaps. I've 
tried to pretend that you were truly what I wanted 

you to be — but you aren't — and yet " 

"Do you mean — ^that you're through with the 
whole thing — that you're tired of me ? " interrupted 
Roddy, in a furious voice. Georgina's color faded 
a little, but she said in a low tone : 

" If you want it to be that way, Roddy." 

" I'm hanged if I can understand you, Georgina ! 

First you " 

" You could — if you wanted to, Roddy." 
He did not answer, and presently Georgina slipped 
down off the rock, and began to pick her way alone 
across the rocks. He quickly caught up with her, 
and in sullen silence helped her to the upper ground, 
and followed her as she walked swiftly toward the 
porch. 

" I say — it's almost time for us to be getting on 
back," suggested Douglas, looking at his watch. 
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" It's almost twelve, and Fm afraid that there'll be 
rather a noisy crowd here before long." 

" Oh, who cares about that ? " laughed Estelle. 
" A night like this only comes once in an age — and 
I haven't danced once with Roddy." She cast a 
pretty, sidelong glance at Roddy's handsome, sullen 
face, and one less sweet at Georgina's. Estelle had 
a small account to settle with Georgina, and her in- 
stinct told her that the time was ripe for it. 

** Roddy, you've been a perfect boor to-night. 
Aren't you going to ask me for the next dance ? '* 

Roddy's vanity was in that lacerated state when 
the slightest touch of balm fills one with overwhelm- 
ing gratitude for the person who applies it. Fur- 
thermore Estelle was pretty — very pretty, and an 
exquisite dancer. The music struck up again just 
at that moment, and he rose and made her a little 
bow. 

" This is the first time to-night that you've looked 
as if you'd dance with me even if I asked you," he 
said gaily. " I'm very shy, you know." 

" You shy ! Roddy Castleman ! " laughed Estelle, 
and the next moment they were out on the floor be- 
yond earshot. Douglas turned to Georgina. 

" Now I can have mine — I've been waiting for 
you to show up for half an hour. Were you and 
Roddy having a political argument down on the 
rocks?" 

Georgina laughed faintly, and shook her head. 

" We were trying to decide whether there was any 
sense in bats having wings." 
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After a few turns she said that she was tired, 
and Douglas led her back to her chair. She was 
tired, and talking was almost beyond her powers at 
the moment, but Douglas tactfully kept up a flow of 
nonsense, and pretended not to notice her taciturnity. 
Presently he noticed what poor Georgina had been 
aware of for several minutes — ^namely, that Roddy 
and Estelle had disappeared. 

"Hang it! That donkey, Estelle, has dragged 
Roddy off to look at the moonlight — ^weVe got to 
be starting. I wish she wouldn't be such an idiot — 
she knows perfectly well that when a lot of those 
noisy, cheap tourists collect here that it isn't any f tm 
at all." 

As a matter of fact a crowd had already gathered 
in the inside dancing-room, and several people were 
drifting out on the porch. Georgina looked at them 
curiously, and beginning to feel with Douglas that 
it was time they were starting homeward. Fat, 
playful men, fat, coy women, lean young men witfi 
hair just a bit too sleek, slim young women with 
complexions just a bit too accentuated — ^began to 
collect at the tables and to gyrate on the floor. 

" Oh, Douglas, do look at that funny old man — 
there, dancing with that girl in the big black lace 
hat. Whatever is the matter witfi him — ^he looks as 
if he were trying to do ballet steps!" whispered 
Georgina, laughing. Douglas looked and laughed 
too ; then he frowned. 

"Darn Estelle, anyhow. Where the deuce has 
she gone to with Roddy? I don't like to leave you 
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— I wish Jack and Angela would come over here. 
Don't see how they can care about dancing in that 
mob." He beckoned to Jack, but Angela only waved 
at him pertly, and they went on dancing. 

The noise in the dining-room now quite drowned 
the spasmodic efforts of the band ; the tables on the 
porch were all taken, and Georgina looking intently 
at the jolly revelers began to feel awkward and tm- 
easy. She saw that it had been anything but a good 
plan to stay on after midnight, and she felt angry 
with Angela and Estelle for deliberately keeping 
them. 

" We really ought to go now, Douglas," ^e said 
nervously. " I — I'd hate it if — if any one should 
happen to— you know — see us — ^any one from Mel- 
brook. I — 1 don't think Daddy would like it a bit." 

** I know very well he wouldn't," was Douglas's 
comforting reply. " I'll murder Estelle for this. 
She always spoils things by overdoing 'em. Oh — 
thank heaven — ^here she is at last." 

" Hello, Bu'ful— don't look as if you were going 
to eat me," said Estelle, gaily giving her brother's 
ear a little pull as she went past him to her chair. 
** We weren't a bit long — were we, Roddy ? Good- 
ness, but it's divine down there on the rocks." 

Roddy did not look at Georgina, but was exag- 
gerated in his attention to Estelle, who was careful 
to give him her cloak to throw over her shoulders, 
and her vanity-case to put in his pocket. Georgina 
watched these proceedings with amazement and in- 
dignation. Was Roddy intentionally trying to hurt 
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her — ^af ter all she had told him ? She turned scarlet 
to the roots of her hair, but when she settled back 
in the seat of the car she was white and silent. 
Roddy was sitting in front of Estelle, leaning on 
the back of his seat, and laughing and talking with 
her in a low, intimate voice. Once or twice Geor- 
gina tried to say something gay and indifferent, just 
to show him that she was not in the least affected 
by his new tactics ; but her throat felt tight. With- 
out knowing it she kept her big, hurt eyes fastened 
on his face during the entire drive. 

It was just before she alighted on the steps of the 
Polks' house that Estelle lifted her voice a trifle — 
just enough to allow Georgina to hear, without de- 
stroying the air of intimacy which she preserved in 
her tete-^-tete with Roddy. 

"Oh, well — Fd really love to go, Roddy — if 
you're sure you want me ? " 

Georgina stared at them both, then with a grave 
little good-night and with one last pitiful glance of 
reproach and amazement at Roddy, turned and fled 
into the house. 

Angela in her dressing-gown was in an after-the- 
ball mood for gossip ; but Georgina pleading a split- 
ting headache, and at the same time assuring her 
friend that she had never had a more delightful 
time in her life, fairly barricaded herself in her 
room. She did not even switch on her light, but, 
curled up in an armchair at the window, whiled 
away one more hour of that silvery, summer night 
in an orgy of tears. 
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" How could he? It was so silly — ^to try to hurt 
me that way ! Oh — ^how could he let me see that he 
would do that — ^just to hurt me. Why did I ever 
go to that hateful place ? Oh — I want Uncle Toto ! 
Oh, I hate, hate, hate all this ! " A grueling thought 
struck into her young soul. " I — I told Roddy that 
I — I cared for him — ^and he made me feel ashamed 
of having told him. I'll never forgive him for that 
— ^never — ^not until I die. Oh, I want Daddy, too. 
But I'm going back to St. Quentin just as soon as 
ever I can. I want to see Lydia, though — ^and 
Barty— Barty '' 

And then quite suddenly her keen pain and hu- 
miliation stopped. In fact she stopped thinking 
about Roddy and his defection. The tears dried on 
her cheeks while she sat, with her slender arms 
clasped around her knees, staring out of the win- 
dow into the moon-filled garden. Once a smile 
dimpled in her dieeks — ^that was when she happened ' 
to remember the day that Barty had nearly blown 
himself through the window of the laboratory, and 
had appeared in the study with a strip of black 
court plaster across the bridge of his nose, a patch 
over his eye, and a haughty expression that con- 
gealed any tactless inquiries on the lips of the curi- 
ous. 

•• Will you take oflF your sky-blue glove, 
Made out of Spanish leather *' 

Humming softly under her breatfi, callously forget- 
ful of the melancholy romance which had breathed 
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its last breath in her heart, she made her way across 
the room to bed, pulled the sheet up to her chin, 
flung her arm above her head, and with a long- 
drawn sigh, went placidly to sleep. 



CHAPTER XIII 

TEACUPS AND A TEMPEST 

Georgina, sitting in a rather listless attitude at 
her window, caught the flash of dazzling brass in 
the sunlight of a September afternoon, as Angela's 
car swerved in between the gate-posts and came 
spinning smoothly up the long drive. She flung the 
book which she had been glancing at in a desultory 
way onto the bed, and started for the door hesitat- 
ing over a decision to tell Joseph that she was not 
" at home." 

But, after all, why should she do that? She 
might as welt amuse herself with Angela as do any- 
thing else. One thing was as tiresome as another — 
there was nothing that she particularly wanted to 
do, and nothing that she particularly didn't want to 
do — all she felt was a restless longing for change of 
some sort — she didn't know what. Only, she was 
desperately tired of going over to the club to watch 
the tennis, desperately tired of talking to the same 
boys and girls about the same things. 

" I don't know what's the matter with me," she 
thought, as she stood nibbling the skin aroimd her 
thumb-nail, and staring out of the window at the 
lawn and the trees all gilded with the sun. " I can't 
seem to settle down to anything quietly. I can't 
even read any more — unless the book is one that 
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you can skip through without reading three-quarters 
of it." 

She had thought of coaxing her father to take 
her to Italy at the beginning of the winter, and had 
even broached the subject to him the evening be- 
fore, but the suggestion had stirred him up into a 
veritable tantrum. 

** What the dickens ! Are you going to be another 
of these women who are never satisfied unless they 
are eternally packing trunks and buying clothes and 
starting out for some new point on the face of the 
globe every two or three days? " Mr. Hamerton had 
demanded. *^Is it beyond your capacities to have 
any feeling for such a thing as home? Is it im- 
possible for you to be happy unless you are on the 
go every minute— moving and moving, and learn- 
ing, with everything that you get, to want some- 
thing more? " If he had been able to reflect at all, 
he might have found that these were queer words 
for him to be uttering to the daughter who, six 
months before, had irritated him by her quietness, 
by the very meagerness of her wants, which had 
made so small a demand on all that he, boastfully, 
wanted to give her. He did not realize that he him- 
self had been in a great measure responsible for the 
change that had taken place in her. Georgina her- 
self felt vaguely that he was very unjust to her, but 
she did not understand all that lay at the root of 
her father's irritability, which of late had been very 
easily excited. 

He was angry with her because she had asked 
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him for something that he could not give her, when, 
long ago, he had boasted tfiat she should have any- 
tiiing that took her slightest fancy. He was angry 
because, hampered by the vanity of a man who 
childishly loved to preen himself on his great com- 
mercial success, he could not force himself to tell 
his daughter that that success of his own building 
was beginning to crumble — ^he could not make him- 
self explain to her why he refused her request — 
he could only get angry with her because he loved 
her, and felt that he was not able to make her happy. 

As for Georgina, her fancy for going abroad 
again was only a transient one. Thinking it over, 
she decided that she did not especially want it, any 
more than die wanted anything else. She was 
bored, and, in a passive way, discontented. 

" I suppose I might as well go on like Angela and 
the others— come out next winter, spend my time 
as well as I can, and probably take to going to some 
charity organization twice a week, so as to be bored 
in a different way, just for variety. What's the 
matter with me ? I never felt like this at St. Quen- 
tin — I never felt like this with Barty and Lydia." 

She had forgotten her intention to tell Joseph 
that she was not in, and was standing aimlessly in 
the middle of her room when Angela came in, jaunty 
and debonair as usual. 

"What's up?" was her casual greeting, as she 
glanced curiously at Georgina's serious, half-frown- 
ing face. " You look as if you were trying to decide 
the fate of a nation. For heaven's sake fix your- 
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self up a bit, and come on over to the club— there's 
a big golf match on." 

" Why can't I go as I am ? " said Georgina. An- 
gela stared at her, and then laughed. 

" Well, do — if you want to. There'll be only 
about ninety-nine million people over there — ^and 
you ought to make a hit with your hair looking as 
if you'd been in a cyclone. Put on a sunbonnet, 
and then you'll be perfect.'* She Settled herself on 
the padded arm of a chair, and swung her slender 
legs nonchalantly. Georgina went to the door to 
shout for Catherine, and then began to take the hair- 
pins out of her thick hair with listless indifference. 

" I don't care what I look like — I don't think I 
want to go anyhow, Angela. I hate watching golf 
— I hate the club. I don't feel like going — ^you go 
ahead and leave me." She sat witfi her chin propped 
on her hands, and her long hair hanging around 
her, staring at herself in the mirror. 

" Why — ^what on earth's the matter with you ? " 
demanded Angela. "YouVe been awfully queer 
lately, Georgie ^^ 

Georgina rose abruptly. 

"I don't know what's the matter with me. 
Nothing — nothing at all," she answered impatiently. 
" Only don't let's go over to the club. I tell you 
I'm sick of it — I'm sick of this place — ^homesick, or 
something like that. Let's just drive around a little 
and then stop over at Margot's for tea. Catherine, 
will you bring me that tan dress— did you get that 
stain off the sleeve ? " 
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" Yes, Miss Georgina." 

" And my black hat, I guess/* 

ti 



I know how you feel," said Angela, who had 
wandered over to the desk, and stood looking at a 
snap-shot of Roddy Castleman which had survived 
the holocaust which Georgina had made of all her 
souvenirs of that brief romantic episode. "I get 
bored — ^bored to death — in spasms — when I feel as 
if I simply couldn't stand going on doing the same 
things over and over again — seeing the same people 
— saying the same things, and so on. You feel as 
if something new and exciting and different must 
happen, or you'll just bust — ^but every one feels that 
way at times. I say, why in the world did you 
quarrel with Roddy? You know you liked him — 
and I should think you'd hate to have Estelle " 

" Yes, I liked him — ^he was all right — ^but such a 
stupid silly boy. Estelle is perfectly welcome to 
him. I wanted to care for him, but he wouldn't let 
me — ^he wouldn't cover up his faults." She laughed 
a little. " I was thinking last night that — ^that you 
can only care for a person when they really want 
something that you have to give them — and — ^and 
that what makes a person happy isn't taking but 
giving — I know that isn't a particularly new idea — 
but sometimes when you are thinking you suddenly 
find yourself understanding something that has been 
said hundreds and hundreds of times, in a perfectly 
new way." 

" Uh-huh," said Angela indifferently. She threw 
herself down on the couch, and picked up a novel 
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from the little table. Georgina was standing with 
her back to her, while Catherine, kneeling on the 
floor, was taking a few stitches in the hem of her 
dress. 

"I've been thinking — ^trying to find out what's 
the matter with me," went on Georgina, knitting her 
dark eyebrows. " I hate to be what I am now — I 
was never bored and — and stupid when I was with 
Uncle Toto— and yet our life was so quiet. And 
then I began to see why it was — it was because we 
both gave so much to the other, and each had so 
much need of what the other had to give. That's 
what it is — ^that's what it is. You can't be happy 
unless you can feel — suffer or be happy on account 
of some one else. And you can't feel that way for 
another person unless you love them, and you can't 
love them tmless — ^unless they really need something 
that you have to give — ^your enthusiasm, or your— 
your compassion — things like that " 

Angela turned her book sideways to look at an 
illustration, then shut it, threw herself back on the 
cushions of the couch and yawned. She had not 
paid the slightest attention to Georgina's remarks. 

" By the way, old dear — I meant to tell you. 
You're coming up to spend the last week in this 
month with me at Lake Hammondton. I'm go- 
ing to give a house-party over the Saturday and 
Sunday — ^we'll have bushels of fun. Father and 
mother have been up there off and on most of the 
summer — but I always wait just until the autumn 
commences — ^then it's perfectly gorgeous." 
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" I'd love that Who else is coming ? " 

" Oh — ^Monnie, and Estelle, and Doug and Roddy 
and Tom — and then, for variety's sake, Tm asking 
two English boys— cousins of the Whiterights. The 
oldest one is very attractive." 

" I suppose I ought to get some new clothes — 
everything gets so dowdy by the end of the summer 
— though, honestly, I'm ashamed to get anything 
more for a while. Daddy nearly fainted when he 
got Mrs. O'MaUey's last bill " 

" Oh, men love to kick up a row over things like 
that. You can't reason with *em. Father thinks 
that I ought to be able to get perfectly suitable hats 
for iive dollars — ^positively. Come on now — ^you 
look stunning. Let's stop at the club for a minute, 
just to see who's there, and then we'll go on over 
to Margot's. By the way, is it true that she's en- 
gaged to Arthur Branson ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know," laughed Georgina. *' I 
heard her say quite seriously that Arthur Branson 
was a very brilliant man — ^which, all things con- 
sidered, looks very suspicious." 

In the. lower hall, as the two girls came down the 
stairs, laughing and gossiping, Mr. Hamerton was 
standing, absently looking through the letters on the 
table. He looked up eagerly at the sound of their 
light steps, and then as he saw Georgina on the 
point of leaving, his face clouded a little. 

" Are you going out, daughter ? " 

" Angela and I are just going to drive for a while, 
and then stop for tea at Margot's." 
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" Oh— yes. Well, that's right. It's a beautiful 
afternoon." He patted her cheek gently, and 
nodded to Angela in his brusque way, without smil- 
ing. 

" Did you want me for anything ? " asked Geor- 
gina, hesitating, noticing that his face looked drawn 
and tired. 

"No — ^no. I just thought that if you weren't 
doing anything you might come on in and talk a 
while. I felt like loafing a bit — ^but I've really got 
some work to do, anyway — ^so run along, my dear. 
Have a good time," and he turned away toward his 
study. 

Georgina let Angela go on out to the car, while 
she stood still for a few moments. Then she ran 
quickly to the door of Mr. Hamerton's den. He 
was standing with his back to her, looking out of 
the north window into the shady grove of pine- 
trees, which was all astir in the summer wind. 

" Daddy." 

He turned quickly. 

" Yes, love — ^what is it ? Can I do anything for 
you?" 

" No — only, I'd really rather stay here with you." 

" Nonsense — ^run on, my dear. There's nothing 
to stay for." 

She went up to him, and almost shyly put her 
arms around him. He said nothing, but simply 
gathered her thin little figure into his huge embrace, 
and held her tightly for a moment or two. 

"Diddy, don't you — do you need me?" she 
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asked, looking into his face. He did not quite un- 
derstand her, and answered bluffly: 

" No, no, child. Run along — have a good time 
— ^that's what makes me happy." 

Georgina still hesitated a little, trying to think 
what she could say so that he would understand her 
better; but, being unsuccessful, she finally kissed his 
cheek, and ran off to join Angela. 

Under the trees on the Carrols' lawn a summery- 
looking party had collected when Angela and Geor- 
gina strolled over from the house to join them at 
about half-past four. Margot, exquisitely dainty 
and beautiful in rose-colored organdie, with a wide, 
beflowered hat shading her perfectly regular, olive- 
skinned face, was pouring tea with a self-conscious 
grace designed for the enchantment of Mr. Arthur 
Branson, who, unbecomingly sunburned, sat beside 
her chair on a stone bench, talking incessantly ; while 
Mrs. Carrol contemplated him with a ludicrous ex- 
pression of mingled satisfaction and bo.redom. 
Monnie Carhart was bouncing a tennis ball on her 
racket, while she suffered Jack Middleton to tell her 
what his prospects were for making the football team 
at college. Marian Benchley — ^whom little Cicely 
had once likened to Praise-God Barebones — sl pallid 
girl, who tried to look bizarre and interesting — ^was 
talking to one of the English boys. Miss Benchley 
was intellectually inclined — she read every book of 
modern verse as it was published, regularly attended 
a Monday morning class on current events, and was 
frequently heard to say that the best conversation- 
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alist is the person who can listen most intelligently. 
So she had cultivated a manner of listening to the 
lightest and most trivial nonsense as if it were full 
of the marrow of wisdom, which had the effect of 
eventually paralyzing the speaker with self-con- 
sciousness. Just now she was not listening, how- 
ever. She was reciting bits of her favorite war- 
poetry to the English boy, a rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed 
youth, who was growing restive, and wanted to ask 
Jack Middleton if he had ever played cricket. 

" I say, Bentinck," Arthur Branson was saying to 
the young Englishman in his purest Anglicized ac- 
cents as Georgina and Angela came up, " I think 
I've met your sister, you know — Lady Sarset — 
wasn't she in Venice in Jime, 1913 ? " 

" Really, you know, I couldn't say '* Mr. 

Bentinck felt in his pockets for a cigarette, and find- 
ing nothing but an empty package, smiled at Mr. 
Branson. " Perhaps she was. I say, do you mind 
awfully lending me one of your — thanks — that's 
tremendously good of you." 

" I've spent a great deal of my life in England," 
pursued Mr. Branson. " First went over as a little 
chap in 1904. In 1910 I went to Oxford — ^wonder- 
ful place, eh? No college in this country to touch 
it, eh? Tradition, you know, and all that sort of 
thing " 

" I went to Cambridge," remarked Mr. Bentinck 
briefly. 

" Cambridge is a magnificent place — ^no place like 
it. Came near going there myself — in 1908. By 
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the way, Bentinck, I wanted to ask you if you knew 
a chap — ^a coimtr3rman of yours — remarkable fellow 
— ^what's his name, now — deuce take it — I know it 
as well as I know my own — ^finest fellow I ever met 
— ran into him at Paris, in November, 1914 ** 

" What a wonderful memory you have for dates, 
Arthur," said Margot, with perfectly sincere ad- 
miration. Georgina suppressed a chuckle. 

" Yes — I have, rather. I've a bit of a head for 
mathematics — ^never forget dates — ^nor how the 
trains run. I can tell you right now — ^give you my 
word — exactly how the trains run from here to the 
city on week-days and Sundays— express and local. 
Rather remarkable, don't you think ? Starting now, 
with the first business train which leaves Melbrook 
at 7:32 a. m. you have the 7:50, which is a local, 
then the 8:25, express, the 8:58, the 9:15, 9:38— 
that's an express,— the 10:05, 10:32 " 

" I say, Middleton," almost shouted young Ben- 
tinck, " have you ever played cricket ? " 

" By Jove, I wish I could remember the name of 
that chap, you know," said Mr. Branson, knitting 
his reddish eyebrows and snapping his fingers. 

I wish to heaven you could," said Angela pertly. 

It's a pity you haven't such a good head for names 
as you have for — ^mathematics." 

Margot looked at her indignantly, but Mr. Bran- 
son was placidly impervious to anything like sar- 
casm. 

" It's a funny thing, isn't it — ^how a fellow's 
memory can get so twisted. As I say, I never for- 
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get a date, nor — ^nor how the trains run ** A 

look of consternation appeared on every face, at the 
prospect of perhaps having to listen to a further 
recitation of the time-table ; but whether or not Mr. 
Branson really intended to subject them once more 
to this ordeal, Providence intervened, and saved 
them from being the unhappy witnesses of any fur- 
ther demonstrations of his terrible memory. As he 
broke off, his already sunburned face turned a 
deeper brick color. He was one of those unfor- 
tunate men who can never wear the outward signs 
of emotion gracefully, and at the present moment 
he was quite ludicrous in his evident agitation. 

Fat little Cicely was crossing the lawn, accom- 
panied by a slender young woman, dressed in black, 
who, apparently, was not very willing to be drawn 
into the gay tea-party. 

Georgina sprang to her feet with a shining 
face, and, both hands outstretched, ran toward 
Lydia. 

" Oh — I've wanted to see you so much, Lydia,'* 
she said eagerly. " You and Barty — ^I think of you 
all the time " 

" Mamma, I've finished my lessons, and I begged 
Miss Gibbon to stay for tea," explained Cicely, 
throwing some magazines off a wicker chair to make 
a place for Lydia. " Has every one eaten up all 
the cake } " 

Lydia looked shyly at Mrs. Carrol. 

" I — I really shouldn't stay — though it's very kind 
of Cicely " 
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"Oh, please stay. Miss Gibbon," urged Mrs, 
Carrol courteously if a little coldly. " You look a 
little tired, and I am sure that a cup of tea will 
refresh you. Do sit down." 

So Lydia sat down, and on one side of her Geor- 
gina settled herself, while on the other Mr. Branson 
nervously tapped a cigarette against his case and 
tried to look casual. 

In that gay, youthful, chattering group, which, 
after the first few courtesies paid to her on her ar- 
rival, appeared almost oblivious of her presence, 
Lydia made a rather pathetic little figure. She sat 
and drank her tea with her eyes cast down, speak- 
ing shyly to Mrs. Carrol who asked her a few ques- 
tions about Cicely's work. Even with Georgina her 
manner was reticent and constrained. It seemed 
that she was trying to maintain a dignified humility, 
and to efface herself as was proper for one who was 
not precisely in the position of a guest. Yet it could 
be seen from the color that tinged her thin cheeks 
that her pride suffered keenly from feeling herself 
under this constraint, and from the condescension 
underlying the distant consideration paid to her by 
Mrs. Carrol. 

A few months had been long enough to teach the 
proud, high-spirited girl to subdue her natural gaiety 
lest the most innocent freedom of action should be 
sharply misconstrued as an unbecoming presump- 
tion for one in her position. 

" Lydia — please — when can I see you again? IVe 
missed you so much — so much — ^you can hardly im- 
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derstand," said Georgina, laying her hand on her 
friend's knee. " Can't we have another picnic again 
— ^you and Barty and I — ^you are always so 
busy " 

" Would you really like to ? '* asked Lydia, smiling 
brightly. "Often we slip off to the woods— on 
Sundays — and we've thought of you many times — 
but — ^but — well, we thought it might bore you " 

" Bore me ! bore me 1 " Georgina laughed. 
" There*s nothing in the whole world that I'd rather 
do. And, Lydia — ^to-morrow is Sunday 1 " 

"Then, if you'd like, we'll do it to-morrow. 
Surely it won't rain after a day like this. I'm going 
to make Barty come — ^he is so foolish not to rest and 
forget everything once in a while — ^he goes at his 
work too hard — I think it is because he is so young 
that he is so terribly impatient. Well, then, to-mor- 
row — shall we slip off early? " 

" Haven't I a right to claim your promise. Miss 
Gibbon ? '* inquired Mr. Branson, leaning toward 
her and speaking in a low tone. Lydia looked up, 
startled, and flushing. 

" Promise ? What promise ? I never ** 

" You told me that I should have the privilege of 
joining you and your brother in one of these de- 
lightful little sylvan excursions," answered Mr. 
Branson, imagining that his smile was irresistible. 
" And I have treasured that pleasant hope '* 

" I — indeed, another time — ^really, I'm not certain 

about to-morrow in any event — ^my brother ** 

Lydia, conscious that the eyes both of Mrs. Carrol 
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and of Margot were fixed on her, turned red 
with annoyance and embarrassment She. rose 
hastily. 

" Oh — er — Miss Gibbon, if you are leaving now, 
will you ask Josephine to give you that yellow dress 
that you're going to alter for me," said Margot, rais- 
ing her voice, but speaking in a sweet, even tone. 
" I should like to have it by Tuesday if you're able 
to get it ready." 

Georgina saw the color surge over Lydia's face 
from her throat to her hair, and she felt her own 
blood tingle with indignation as she recognized her 
cousin's suavely delivered affront. So Margot had 
had the impudence to try to put Lydia "in her 
place " — and before all these people. She knew that 
that had been her cousin's intention, and she felt 
Lydia's little humiliation as keenly as if it were her 
own. 

As Lydia, with a brief inclination of her head, 
started toward the house, Mr. Branson sprang to his 
feet, and followed her for a few yards. 

"But I say — Miss Gibbon — do let me see you 
home. It will be dusk in a moment — ^and really, 
you know, it's not safe " 

" Oh — ^Arthur," Margot's tone was chill enough 
to have covered the sun with a film of ice, and he 
stopped short, " if you are going to the house will 
you tell William to take the tea things — ^thank you, 
just before you leave." And without another glance 
at him, she turned to young Mr. Bentinck. 

Angela whistled very softly under her breath. 
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" What a donkey that Arthur Branson is," she 
whispered to Georgina under her breath. " Look 
at Margot — she's furious, isn't she ? " 

Georgina did not reply, for she was intent on 
watching Lydia, who had stopped for a moment. 
She saw her smile, shake her head, and then with a 
quick, sharp gesture turn, and walk swiftly toward 
the house, her head bent, and her hands clasped in 
front of her. Mr. Branson, looking somewhat dis- 
comfited, returned to his seat, to be ignored by 
Margot. It began to dawn upon him now that in 
some way he had irritated the beautiful Miss Carrol, 
and after staring at the bow of ribbon on the back 
of her garden hat for several moments, he looked 
around him with an awkward smile. 

" Charming young woman — Miss Gibbon,*' he ob- 
served to every one in general. 

" Auntie, I think I'll run on now — I believe I'll 
go home with Lydia," said Georgina. Already most 
of the others had taken their departure. " Angela, 
do you mind if we take her back to the cottage in 
your car — it's a good mile and a half from here, and 
that's rather a walk " 

" Hum ! I like that — I'm not ready to go yet," 
said Angela, coolly. 

" I'm sure that you don't need to worry about 
Miss Gibbon, my dear — she goes home by herself 
every afternoon." Mrs. Carrol rose and poor Mr. 
Branson, feeling that he was a little in the way, got 
up to take his departure too. 

Only four or five girls were left under the trees 
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to gossip, Angela and Georgina and Monnie, who 
was one of Margot's particular cronies. 

Margot was silent, with set lips, and a cold for- 
bidding expression. Angela lounged back in her 
deep wicker chair, and stared up at the branches 
overhead. There was a malicious twinkle in her 
reddish-brown eyes as she finally brought her gaze 
to rest on Margot's impassive profile. Presently 
she yawned. 

" I say, that little Miss Gibbon's a clever young 
person, isn't she ? " she remarked in a casual tone. 
Instantly Margot's eyes flashed and her lips curled. 

" Clever ? I'm sure that it's quite beyond me to 
see how she's clever. Why in the world mother 
wanted to engage her to teach Cicely I don't know — 
except for charitable reasons, of course. The girl's 
perfectly penniless, and she makes herself such a 
pathetic figure " 

" That's what I mean," said Angela, crossing her 
ankles. " She knows what she's about — don't de- 
ceive yourself " 

Georgina turned in her chair, and looked steadily 
at Angela for a moment or two, a flush rising 
ominously under her dusky skin. Then she said in 
a clear voice: 

" Do you mean that Lydia is a — a scheming sort 
of person, Angela ? " 

" Naturally she is," broke in Margot. " I told 
mother that when she first engaged her " 

" It's nothing to her discredit," drawled Angela, 
with a short laugh. " I'm sure that any one of us 
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in the same position would be as much on the look- 
out for any — er — opportunities as she is. She 
knows how to play her cards rather well — that de- 
mure manner of hers, and her touching way of 
playing up all that business about her brother — it's 
very effective ** 

" I simply can't endure her— of course she knows 
how appealing her black dress is — ^it's all so touch- 
ing — and then her — ^her coy ways with Ar- 
thur " 

" Margot ! " Georgina sprang to her feet, her 
eyes literally blazing. "If you or Angela dare say 
another word — ^you ought to be ashamed — 
ashamed!" She was trembling with rage. "I 
never want to — I never want to speak to you ! " 

" Good heavens ! There's no sense in losing your 
temper," said Angela, smiling superciliously. " It's 
quite true — ^you're just a nice little simpleton who 
never in this world could learn to see through any 
one. You have about as much worldly wisdom, my 
child ^" 

" Worldly wisdom ! Is that wisdom — ^to — ^to see 
nothing but some hidden cunning behind the most 
innocent things — ^to trust no one — ^to be able to say 
such hateful things in cold blood about a brave, sin- 
cere gentlewoman, who has had to suffer as neither 

of you could ever be fine enough to suffer " 

Margot and Angela stared at Georgina in amaze- 
ment ; for the quiet, seemingly timid, gentle girl was 
quite beside herself with disgust and anger. Her 
face had turned quite white. 
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"That's all very nice, Georgie, old dear," said 
Angela presently, " but try to keep your temper, and 
don't call Margot and me names." 

" As a matter of fact, Georgina," observed Mar- 
got icily, " you don't know exactly what you're talk- 
ing about. 

" It's quite natural, I suppose, for you to think 
that Angela and I have said some pretty unkind 
things, but it has been perfectly evident that Miss 
Gibbon has been trying to attract Arthur Bran- 
son ever since she first began to come here. A 
woman in her position — well-born, as I imagine she 
is — poor, and ambitious, is bound to be looking for 
any chance to improve her position — and of course 
she is anxious to make the best match for herself 
that she possibly can. Time and time again I have 
seen her talking to Arthur, while he was waiting for 
me — this afternoon she purposely let him overhear 
her talking to you about some plans for to-mor- 
row " 

" Well, I happen to know that Mr. Branson haS 
— ^has been in love with Lydia for months — and she 
has refused him again and again." Georgina in her 
wrath flung her discretion to the winds, unwittingly 
laying the foundation for more distress for the 
friend she was trying to defend. Her words fell 
like a bomb, and were succeeded by several moments 
of perfect silence. 

" How do you know that ? " asked Margot, after 
the long pause. 

" Barty told me — and I saw it for myself, any- 
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way — that he was in love with her — ^we laughed 
about it '' 

"Laughed about it?" 

" Yes — do you think a girl like Lydia would really 
be likely to marry a simpleton like Arthur Bran- 



son?" 



A simpleton? 

" Why, I think Mr. Branson is perfectly lovely ! " 
gasped Monnie, who had been sitting spellbound 
during the fracas. " I think it's perfectly awful to 
say such things, Georgina Hamerton ! " 

" You do, do you ? But you think it's perfectly 
all right to say a lot of the meanest, most tmfounded 
— but you don't think at all. You only feel as if 
you were thinking every now and again " 

" Well, Georgie — your manners are fascinating," 
commented Angela, laughing. 

" I'm going home," said Georgina abruptly, 
" I'm going home. And I don't think I ever want 
to see you again, Angela — ^nor you either, Margot." 

" Don't be an idiot, Georgie^—what is there to be 
in such a rage about ? " said Angela. " You've 
heard every one of us say just the same sort of 
things about most of the other girls in Melbrook, 
without swallowing us whole." 

" I know I have — and I'm sick of it — and you 
made a mistake in saying them about Lydia." And 
Georgina walked off. 

" Isn't she a goose ? Hey, Georgie — don't be so 
silly. rU take you on back." 

" Thanks— I'd rather walk." 
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The three girls watched the lean, graceful figure 
as it struck off sturdily across the shadow-flecked 
lawn. 

" Why — ^why, I think Georgina was perfectly ter- 
rible ! " gasped Monnie, turning her large blue eyes 
from Angela to Margot. Margot, whose face was 
pale, stuffed her crochet silks into her satin work- 
bag, and pulled the strings with a jerk. 

" She simply has no self-control whatever," she 
remarked, priding herself at the moment on her 
own icy nonchalance. Angela laughed, as she pulled 
her long figure out of the chair. 

" You mean that she's the only girl in Melbrook 
with enough fire to make her a loyal friend or a 
square enemy. I don't mind telling you that she 
made me feel like — ^thirty cents! '* 



CHAPTER XIV 

BARTY COMES TO GRIEF 

" * I SHALL go as a Bandit/ interrupted Mr. Tup- 
man. 

" * What ! ' said Mr. Pickwick with a sudden start. 

" * As a bandit/ repeated Mr. Tupman mildly. 

" * You don't mean to say/ said Mr. Pickwick, 
gazing with solemn sternness at his friend, * you 
don't mean to say, Mr. Tupman, that it is your in- 
tention to put yourself into a green velvet jacket 
with a two-inch tail ? ' 

" * Such is my intention, sir/ replied Mr. Tupman 
warmly. * And why not, sir ? ' 

** * Because, sir,' said Mr. Pickwick, considerably 
excited, * because you are too old, sir.* 

" * Too old ! ' exclaimed Mr. Tupman. 

" ' And if any further ground of objection be 
wanting,' continued Mr. Pickwick, * you are too fat, 
sir.' 

" ' Sir,' said Mr. Tupman, his facre suffused with 
a crimson glow, * this is an insult.' 

" * Sir,' replied Mr. Pickwick in the same tone, 
* it is not half the insult to you that your appear- 
ance in my presence in a green velvet jacket with a 
two-inch tail would be to me/ 
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" ' Sir/ said Mr. Tupman, * you're a fellow/ 

"*Sir/ said Mr. Pickwick, * you're another.*" 
Lydia broke off to join in with Barty and Georgina's 
delighted laughter. 

" I've read this book over twelve times, and each 
time I love it more," said Barty. " Do you remem- 
ber, Lydia, when we were kids, how you used to 
come into my room on cold winter nights, and read 
it aloud to me for hours? " 

" Goodness, yes ! We'd sit up on the bed, with 
quilts around our shoulders munching apples, and 
reading until we were both hoarse." 

" What fun you two must have had together," 
said Georgina, wistfully. " Uncle Toto and I were 
rather like that. We enjoyed the same things, and 
sort of saw things in the same way. We were aw- 
fully happy — awfully happy together." 

" Do you think that you will go back to your 
Uncle Toto again ? " asked Lydia. Georgina thrust 
out her under-lip doubtfully, and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

" I don't know — sometimes I think that I want to 
so terribly that I can't stand it here another minute 
— and theii again — oh, I can't make up my mind." 

" Perhaps he may come back to this country to 
live," suggested Lydia, brushing a leaf out of her 
lap. "Wouldn't that make ever3^ing right for 
you?" 

" Perhaps — ^but I don't think he will. He has 
grown to love St. Quentin so much, and there is 
nothing in this country for him to love — but me; 
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and somehow I don't think I am quite enough for 
him — I mean that now it isn't so much as if I were 
his daughter — ^he'd only have a sort of part owner- 
ship of me. Besides, I'm afraid that he and Daddy 
wouldn't get along very well — ^they'd both want to 
advise me — and with me as the only child between 
them they'd— oh, you know — be sort of jealous of 
each other." 

"Um — I see," said Barty, rolling over on the 
grass, and kicking his toes into the soft earth. 

" Go on, Lydia dear — ^finish the chapter,— or are 
you tired ? " 

" I'm not a bit tired." And Lydia went back to 
the adventures of the great Mr. Pickwick. When 
she had finished the immortal chapter on Mrs. Leo 
Hunter's garden party, she laid the fat, shabby vol- 
ume on the grass beside her, and leaned back on the 
slope. 
^ " There now — ^let's keep the rest for next Sun- 
day. It feels as if we were going to have an Indian 
summer this year, so we'll be able to do this several 
times more before the cold weather sets in. Oh, 
Barty, isn't it lovely?" 

Barty's answer was a contented gnmt. He was 
lying on his stomach, his chin propped up on his 
hands, munching a blade of long, sweet grass be- 
tween his white teeth. They had settled themselves 
on a shelf on the side of a wooded hill, from which 
the spreading view of the countryside gained a pe- 
culiar charm. It was one of those gentle balmy 
days that come only in autumn, which mingle with 
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the lingering warmth of summer a poignant sweet- 
ness that not even the simniest day in June can 
rival. The leaves had turned, and were falling when 
the air lifted the branches, and those that clung to 
the twigs seemed to shine like gold and copper coins 
flung up against the deep blue sky. Now the sun 
found its way more easily through the trees, and the 
brown leaves rustled thickly under foot, and the 
smoke from the gardener's bonfires made a light, 
gilded haze over the fields. 

" Look — don't you like that barnyard way over 
there, Georgina?" said Barty, laying his hand on her 
arm. " Can you see the girl with a sunbonnet on 
throwing com to the chickens — and the old wagon 
loaded with hay ? You can hear the cock crowing. 
I love that soimd." 

Georgina nodded without saying anything, fol- 
lowing the almost sleepy gaze of his black eyes with 
her own. 

" Do you know why poets call the Indian summer 
haze gossamer? " he asked presently. " Some peo- 
ple $ay that it's the smoke of the peace-pipes of the 
Indian warriors, but there's an old legend that when 
the Virgin Mary was taken up to heaven, her veil 
floated off and drifted down to earth — and so this 
season of the year is called God's summer or 
Go'summer — and that golden mist is the Gossamer 
haze — like a thin veil drifting over the fields " 

Again Georgina nodded without speaking. There 
was a long, peaceful silence. Georgina sat with her 
hands locked around her knees, staring ahead of 
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her with great, thoughtful, unblinking eyes. She was 
thinking about what Lydia had said to her, and won- 
dering after all what her decision would be when 
Uncle Toto came back at the end of the year. She 
had really given her problem very little thought, be- 
cause she had been quite sure that she would stand 
by her first decision, and that there was not the least 
doubt that she would go back to her beloved uncle. 
Now, with some surprise she found herself puzzled 
and uncertain. Looking back over the months that 
had passed since her home-coming she saw that there 
had been times when she had foimd herself almost 
happy in her new life — well, not exactly happy, 
perhaps — ^but enjoying herself in the excitement of 
parties and attentions — a series of events which be- 
neath a surface variety had in reality followed a 
deadly, aimless, idle monotony. But she had im- 
agined that it interested her — and in a way it did; 
but more of it — ^no, she couldn't stand that. There 
had been such sharp disappointments; Roddy, and 
Angela. She had grown fond of Angela, but now 
she felt that she really hated Angela for her caustic, 
contemptible criticism of Lydia — and hatred rested 
uneasily in Georgina's gentle heart. Now she felt 
depressed. She had told her father about the quar- 
rel with Angela and Margot, and to her indignation 
he had only commented drily that a woman of the 
world should not give way to her feelings so un- 
guardedly. She had left him with the fixed deter- 
mination of leaving Melbrook just as soon as Uncle 
Toto came for her. 
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" What point is there in my staying here ? Why 
should I let myself be educated into being a * woman 
of the world * — if that means to learn to hold your 
tongue tactfully when you hear some one saying 
hateful, untrue things about some one whom you 
love and respect? Why should I spend my life do- 
ing nothing but look for amusements, and compet- 
ing with other girls for admirers who aren't worth 
any more than Roddy was ? " 

Yet in spite of these sound arguments with which 
to bolster up her decision, Georgina found herself 
held by some vague reason which she could not quite 
clarify in her own mind, from settling definitely 
upon her determination to go back to Uncle Toto. 
There was Barty and Lydia — she loved them — ^and 
her father — she told herself that she did not love 
him so much — ^they were too much unlike each other 
— but he was her father, and the girl, just standing 
on the threshold of womanhood, was beginning to 
feel the pressure of the strange, strong law of duty. 
She did not know why she felt that somehow she 
ought to stay with her father, but she knew that the 
" ought " was there. 

" Come on — let's walk a little bit/' suggested 
Barty, sitting up, and stretching out his arms. " I 
feel as if I were tied up into bow-knots." 

" I'm much too lazy and comfortable here," said 
Lydia. "You and Georgina take a stroll if you 
want to." 

" All right. Come on, Georgina — ^you'll get fat 
if you don't exercise. Let's just ramble up the road 
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as far as the waterf alL Lydia can see us from here 
—-the lazy old thing." 

The dusty country road at the foot of the hill 
followed the bank of a shallow, babbling mill- 
stream, where the water whirled and broke and 
splashed noisily over its rocky bed. Barty helped 
Georgina down the steep incline of the hill, and still 
holding her hand in his, and swinging it back and 
forth like a schoolboy, started up the road, both 
kicking up the brown dust quite joyfully over tiieir 
shoes. 

" There's an awfully quaint little church just on 
the other side of the waterfall. I'll show it to you. 
It makes you think of England," said Barty, frown- 
ing ferociously to keep the sun out of his eyes. 

" Were you ever in England, Barty ? " 

" No— but I know what it's like. You don't have 
to go to places to know what they're like. Other- 
wise what would be the use of having an imagina- 
tion ? Your imagination is just like the magic car- 
pet that belonged to that old fellow in the Arabian 
Nights. All you have to do is to close your eyes — 
and then you can be where you want to be. If you 
like you're in an Italian village — ^you can see the 
beautiful, weather-stained walls that hide the little 
gardens from the road, and the shadows playing 
over them — ^you can smell the flowers — and hear the 
tinkling of little bells. You can put everything in — 
all the details that make it real. If you have an 
imagination you can — ^you can escape from any- 
thing — ^you're as free as a bird — even if you're in 
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prison. You don't have to be afraid of anything, — 
except a guilty conscience, as — ^as father, used to 
say." 

They stopped and leaned against the high wooden 
railing of the bridge which spanned the falls, both 
silent as they stared fascinatedly at the ceaseless, 
impetuous motion of the foaming water. 

" There's the church — diet's peep inside; nobody's 
there now," said Barty presently. 

The humble little stone building was almost hid- 
den by the trees, which veiled its stocky, square 
tower, and left unconcealed only its arched, open 
doorway. Aroimd it the fine, soft grass was still a 
vivid green. 

" Listen ! Some one is playing the organ." 

" How cool it looks in there — and how old ! 
Somehow it's like a prim, little old lady. Oh, 
Barty — the music — ^how lovely it is ! " 

The boy and girl stood still in the doorway, al- 
most holding their breath. Inside the church was 
quite empty, except for the old man in the organ 
loft, whose white head and meek, withered face 
showed in profile against the carved wooden panel- 
ing. The pure, serene, noble music seemed to flow 
from beneath his gnarled, rheumatic old fingers, and 
as she listened, Georgina began to feel as if all the 
rancor and bitterness that had lain in her heart since 
her quarrel with Margot and Angela were soothed 
away. She looked at Barty. He stood with his 
head turned sideways and leaned against the stone 
door-post, his eyes wide, and fixed unblinkingly and 
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unseeingly, as if he were in a dream. She had seen 
that beautiful expression in his face before — as if 
he were listening to an inner choral of great, vague 
thoughts that thrilled and awed him. He was a 
queer boy, who seemed to think more tiian any one 
of his age whom she had ever known. 

The heavy, solemn music came to a close on a 
major cadence of puritanical simplicity, and for 
several moments after the sounds had died, the cool 
still atmosphere of the church throbbed from the 
vibrations of the organ. Barty did not move, then, 
after some time, he turned his almost austere young 
face to her. 

" That was Bach's music — ^the purest and greatest 
music that has ever been written. It — ^it always 
makes me feel ashamed, somehow, and yet as if— as 
if I, too, were great. I can't explain — ^but it's silly 
to try. People talk too much, anyway. Now the 
old man has gone." 

They walked slowly down the brick path, Barty 
with his hands in his pockets, and his head bent. 
Suddenly he looked up, and studied Georgina's face 
curiously. 

" There — ^that was good for you, too," he said 
abruptly. " You look as if you were thinking of 
different things from what you were when we 
came." 

" I don't know exactly what I'm thinking about — 
but it's true — I do feel better — ^and ashamed of 
myself, somehow, just as you say, — as if for a long 
time I had been sulking and fretting about silly. 
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unimportant things — as if I'd been thinking about 
myself too much. Do you ever feel that way, 
Barty ? " 

He nodded, and then with a sudden joyful lau|^ 
flung out his arms. 

" Oh yes ! I think about myself a thousand times 
more than you do— I've fretted and — and been 
afraid, wondering whether or not I am going to be 
a failure — whether or not circumstances will be too 
strong for me, you know — ^pitying myself because 
there are obstacles in my way toward doing the 
thing I want to do, because I have to do work that 
I don't like— oh, because the world wasn't made 
entirely with a view to my comfort and satisfaction. 
What an idiot self-pity makes of you ! " 

" Do you — do you hate your work at the mills 
very much, Barty ? " 

He hesitated a moment, and then grinned. 

" No ! I — I could, you know, if I let myself — if 
I kept on telling myself what a crime it was that' a 
gentleman of my superlative talents should have to 
spend eight hours of his invaluable time per day in 
docketing vouchers and squabbling with a red- 
headed old fire-eater — ^but it has just occurred to me 
that I'm in luck, old girl I don't mind telling 
you that I'd be iA a pretty tight hole if it wasn't for 
tiiat same job " 

"Would you, Barty?" 

" I would that, and let me tell you IVe learned 
to put on my very prettiest behavior with that old 
rascal, Colby. You see — I've got Lydia. I think 
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tiiat of all things in the world I have to be most 
thankful for, it's that of having some one whom I 
love just a little bit more than I love myself. You 
see, if I can just make myself push ahead for a 
while, I think I can get far enough on so that she, 
you know — ^well, now, if I were making, say, two 
hundred a month, she wouldn't have to work so 
hard — ^we could get along beautifully. It hurts my 
pride, I guess, not to be able to keep her from having 
to — oh, having to put up with the vagaries of in- 
solent people " 

Georgina looked at him quickly, wondering if he 
knew anything of what had occurred at the Carrols'. 
Evidently, however, he did not, but was simply re- 
ferring to some other incident that rankled in his 
heart. 

" I haven't missed a day since I started to work, 
nor been late once, and if I can just soft-soap that 
old Colby into thinking me a fine fellow, there's 
no reason why I shouldn't advance pretty rapidly," 
continued Barty. 

" I — I wish you would let Daddy help you," said 
Georgina timidly. Instantly his face flushed crim- 
son. 

" Don't you ever think of saying anything to him 
about me ! " he rapped out sharply. " Nothing 
would humiliate me more — ^if I ever had to believe 
that I progressed through your influence, I'd — I'd 
pitch the thing over at once — I'd clear out bag and 
baggage, and take to cobbling shoes! That I 
would ! " He was really angry, and Georgina could 
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only mumble an awkward rq)ly. But while she f dt 
abashed and embarrassed, his rough rebuke pleased 
her ; it was by no means the sort of thing that Roddy 
would have said, nor, if he had said it in more 
courtly terms, would he have meant it, as beyond 
doubt Barty most certainly did. 

Then, to change the topic, Barty remarked in an- 
other tone: 

" Look, do you see that rock down there, under 
the shelf of the bank? Years ago, Lydia and I 
built the most wonderful little fortress on it you ever 
saw — exactly like a castle on the Rhine, you know» 
with a sort of Lorelei whirlpool in miniature tmder 
it. I'll bet it's still there. You can't ^ee the castle 
from here, though — it's a wonder we didn't break 
our necks building it, because the bank is awfully 
steep just at that point. Here — ^wait a moment— 
I think I'll crawl along the edge and take a 
look." 

" Good heavens, don't, Barty ! " exclaimed 
Georgina. " You'll kill yourself — ^see how slippery 
the rocks are ! " 

" Well, but I haven't got petticoats on, my dear, 
and I'm not gouty yet ! " And with that, Barty 
gaily swung himself around the railing of the bridge, 
and began to make his way along the uncertain 
ground edging the stream. 

Georgina watched him anxiously, for the path 
looked like a very perilous one to her, but Barty 
made his way with the agility and poise of a cat. 
Once his foot slipped, and he went into the water 
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almost up to his knee, thereby eliciting a shriek of 
alarm from Georgina. 

" Come on in ! The water's fine ! " he called back 
gaily, and made a feint of falling in again, just to 
stimulate Georgina's anxiety, which evidently gave 
him much satisfaction. Presently he disappeared 
around a little peninsula where the trees and bushes 
hid him completely from view. 

Georgina leaned against the hot wooden railing 
and waited patiently. Five minutes passed — ^then 
ten, and becoming bored, she called impatiently : 

" Barty ! " 

There was no answer. 

"Now, why in the world do boys like to do things 
like that ? " she thought irritably. " Why can't 
they be satisfied with just walking along peacefully 
and comfortably without having to explore impos- 
sible places, or climb trees and things. Barty! 
Barty ! " This time she shouted at the top of her 
lungs, but without eliciting even the faint echo of a 
reply. Her face paled slightly. 

" Surely he couldn't have hurt himself — oh, why 
did he want to do that? The idiot — ^he's just trying 
to frighten me — I'll kill him when he gets back! 
Barty ! Barty! '' 

Now she wias really frightened. She felt per- 
fectly sure that Barty was not teasing her, and a 
queer little chill of foreboding went over her. 

Her first impulse was to get Lydia, whom she 
could see dozing peacefully on the hill, but for some 
reason she did not act on it, and instead, as quick as 
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a flash, scrambled around the bridge, down the steep 
bank to the flat edge of ground along the stream, 
and began to make her way along the precarious path 
that Barty had taken. 

If she had had time to be afraid of losing her 
footing on the unstable banks she would have fallen 
more than once, but she gave no thought as to where 
she was walking, and seemed to make her way only 
by a blind instinct. Brambles caught at her skirt, 
tough, wet reeds tangled her ankles, branches slapped 
her flushed cheeks, and gnats teased her; but, ob- 
livious to these miserable discomforts as well as to 
the terror of the great black and yellow water spiders 
which wove their heavy webs on the bushes through 
which she pushed, she made her way doggedly 
through the mud and water, stopping now and then 
only to get her breath and to shout for Barty. 

She did not know how far up the stream he had 
gone. Once the terrifying thought struck her that 
he had fallen into the current below the falls and had 
been carried off ; but then she realized that that was 
impossible because of the shallowness of the water 
and of the rocks that strewed the bed. 

Then, just as she pushed aside the heavy branches 
of a willow tree, she looked down. Barty lay almost 
at her feet, with his head resting on the rock on 
which he had evidently tried to steady himself. To 
poor Georgina's terrified eyes he looked quite dead, 
for his eyes were closed, his face as white as chalk, 
and from under the cheek that lay against the rock 
trickled a thread of blood. But even while she 
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stood, paralyzed with fright, and clinging to the 
branches of the willow tree to steady herself on her 
precarious Ibothold, he moved and opened his eyes. 

"Oh, Barty — what happened? Are you — ^are 
you dead?" gasped Georgina, bending to take his 
hand and to try feebly to drag him higher on the 
rock. He raised his head and blinked at her dazedly 
for a moment; then trying to push himself up, 
slipped again and glided down comfortably into the 
shallow pool that eddied around the base of the rock. 
He seemed to be perfectly satisfied to sit there, his 
clothes soaked and smeared with mud and the blood 
flowing from a large blue and purple lump just over 
his temple. Now being justly convinced that he was 
not dead, Georgina found herself exquisitely amused 
by his ludicrous appearance, and suddenly burst into 
a fit of hysterical laughter. Barty continued to 
smile a vapid, inane smile, and feebly dabbed at his 
cheek with his wet, muddy handkerchief. 

" I — I slipped," he remarked, presently. 

" Are you sure you aren't hurt, Barty ? Give me 
your hand and get up. I told you ** 

" Oh, pshaw ! You and Lydia are great ones for 
telling me '' 

" But you'll admit that you haven't as much sense 
as a two-year-old, Barty," giggled Georgina. " Do 
get up — ^you look so funny ! " 

" You're a nice, sympathetic creature, I must say ! 
Funny ! I'm probably bleeding to death at this mo- 
ment. I say — do you remember why I — ^I came 
here?" 
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" You wanted to renew the sweet memories of 
your childhood. Did you see your little fortress ? '* 
teased Georgina, sweetly. 

Barty grinned stupidly. 

" I saw a lot of stars — big ones. This water is 

very wet " he made an attempt to rise, and then 

turning white, looked at her with a queer expres- 
sion. 

" What's the matter? Give me your hand, I tell 
you — those rocks are awfully slippery." 

" It— it isn't that," said Barty. " I'm afraid I've 
done something queer to my foot It hurts — ^like — 
all get-out " 

"Barty— you aren't ^oing to— faint r' cried 
Georgina, as he closed his eyes again. She scram- 
bled down from her perch on the rock and, standing 
in water up to the middle of her leg, tried to lift 
Barty bodily. 

"Faint! Don't be a donkey!" said Barty in a 
haughty tone. " Look what you've done to your 
clothes. There's no sense in your splashing around 
in this mess. I — I've simply twisted my ankle, that's 
all. Ouch ! Confound it ! " 

" Look, Barty — ^the bank is quite low just arotmd 
that curve. If you hold on to me we can get up to 
the road easily. Don't you think you can do it ? " 

" Of course I can. Ouf! I am an idiot. Good 
for you, Georgie." Clinging to Georgina's slender, 
but surprisingly muscular arm, he managed to get to 
his feet, or rather to one foot, for the other refused 
to bear an ounce of his weight, and they made their 
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way a few yards down the stream to where the bank 
sloped at a more gentle incline. 

" I can get up all right, I think/' stammered Barty, 
who was beginning to feel that the end was hardly 
worth the struggle. He knew very well that he had 
done a good deal more than merely twist his ankle, 
and the excruciating pain of it, swelling in his wet 
boot, was making him giddy. 

Somehow he did succeed in clambering up the 
bank to the roadside, but there his last ounce of en- 
ergy failed him, and without any further remarks, 
he placidly stretched himself out on the grass. 

"Barty!" 

He did not respond. Georgina, who was thank- 
ful simply for having got him out of the stream, 
sighed as she stood looking down on him. 

" I suppose he'll be all right in a moment or two." 
She ran to wet her handkerchief, and squeezed it out 
over Barty's face. 

" Ugh ! Are you trying to drown me ? " he mut- 
tered in a feeble, patient voice. " Whew ! this shoe 
feels like a — ^like a — ^you know, one of those 
things '* 

" Listen, Barty, I'm going to get Lydia now. Do 
you think you're all right ? " 

" Quite all right. I feel — lovely," he managed to 
grin cheerfully. "If you can get a — ^wheelbarrow. 
Listen, Georgina-^I'm terribly sorry. I was 3l loon 
— I know I was " 

" You were — I'm not arguing about it. Now, 
Barty — be quiet ! " 
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A few minutes later Lydia had joined the inter- 
esting party by the roadside. The great question 
was how to get Barty home. 

" Surely some kind of wagon or automobile will 
be along in a little while. Lydia, you stay here with 
Barty, and Til walk up the road and see if any 
farmer around here will take us back," suggested 
Georgina. This seemed the best plan, for the road, 
though picturesque, was very rough, and little fre- 
quented even by Sunday tourists; so she marched 
off, leaving Lydia to minister as best she might to the 
afflicted Barty. 

" D'jever know such luck ! " he growled, slashing 
savagely at the lacings of his shoe with his penknife. 
" Look here, if the doctor straps this thihg up tight, 
I'll be able to limp around to-morrow, won't I ? I 
can't be tied down to a sofa, you know — I won't be 
—that's all there is to it! " 

" You mustn't be foolish about it, Barty. It — it 
looks like an awfully bad sprain, and it'll only get 
worse if you try to use your foot," said Lydia. 
Barty expressed a few private thoughts under his 
breath ; then he lapsed into silence, and sat frowning. 

" IV hy was I such an ass? " he demanded, pound- 
ing the ground with his fist Lydia could not en- 
lighten him. 

" Well, how long do you think this thing Tvill take 
to get well?" 

" About — ^about a week." 

" A week ! Good Lord ! I can't be away from 
work a week ! " 
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" Why, Barty, it won't make any difference '* 

"It will make a difference. That old meddler 
Colby — ^well, I just can't be away a week '* 

" Perhaps it won't be so long — I don't know any- 
thing about it, dear, only it won't do any good for 
you to be impatient '^ 

" I will be impatient! " growled Barty, irritably; 
then he laughed, and patted his sister's arm. 
" You're an angel, Lydia — ^what under the canopy ! '* 
he broke off with a hoot, and shading his eyes 
against the red beams of the evening sun, stared in- 
credulously at the approaching equipage, whose ad- 
vance was heralded by the patient squeaking of rusty 
axles. " Will you be good enough to look at what 
Georgina has got with her — ^she must hav6 found 
that ark in the museum.*' 

The ark was simply an ancient carry-all, such as 
was used by the farmers of the neighborhood to take 
their families to town, now sadly fallen from its 
one-time splendor, battered and tottering on its rick- 
ety wheels. On the front seat sat a red-headed 
young giant, dressed in his Sunday-go-to-meeting 
suit of a brilliant blue serge, with a small straw hat 
perched coquettishly on the side of his head, a neck- 
tie that might have been made out of a piece of Jo- 
seph's coat, and a pair of highly polished tan shoes 
which found their rival for dazzling color only in 
the hide of the melancholy beast which drew this 
conveyance onward. On the back seat sat Georgina. 

" Here we are ! " she announced, " This is Mr. 
Mulligan '* 
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" Mulligan's my name ! " said the giant in a defi- 
ant tone, as if he expected to meet with impudent 
incredulity. He wrapped his reins around the whip, 
and descended from his throne. " Ye want to go to 
Melbrook, the lady tells me. Very good. There's 
me carriage. Get in, miss — ^I'U help the gentle- 



man." 



So Lydia ascended beside Georgina, while Mr. 
Mulligan calmly picked Barty up in his arms, as if 
he were a baby, and planted him on the front seat 

Two hours later, Dr. Armstrong departed from 
the cottage leaving Barty trussed up on the sofa of 
the study with a face as long as a political argument 

" What did he say, Barty ? " inquired Georgina, 
who had waited to hear his sentence. 

" Pf ! Doctors don't know anything! All they 
like to do is to tie you down to a pillow and then 
smile at you and tell you that if you'll just follow 
their orders — two weeks! I won't sit here for two 
weeks ! " 

" He said that there was a small bone broken,*' 
interrupted Lydia. 

" Well, what of it? Bones aren't cast iron — ^they 
mend in no time. If I couldn't fix up a sprained 
ankle in less than two weeks, I'd give up medicine 
and take to fancy-work— that Armstrong is a regu- 
lar old grandmother " 

" But we'll have an awfully good time, Barty — 
you can read your head off — and Lydia and I will sit 
and talk to you ** 

But Barty was in no mood to hunt for silver lin- 
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ings- He gave a flounce to indicate as tactfully as 
possible that he would prefer his own meditations to 
their feminine optimism, and reached for a book. 

But when Georgina and Lydia had left the room 
he closed the book slowly and sat staring abstract- 
edly in front of him. 

" Two weeks! " He gave a short, silent laugh, 
and bit his lip. "And at this time of all times. 
What luck ! They don't understand " 



CHAPTER XV 

LADIES AT LEISURE 

Georgina meditatively stirred her second cup of 
coffee, while she scanned the headlines of the morn- 
ing paper, which her father had left behind him in 
his hasty departure for Beddleston. She could not 
pretend that the newspapers interested her at all, but 
she had recently taken to reading them religiously 
every morning, under a vague impression that by 
doing so she was making herself a very well in- 
formed young person, like Marian Benchley. But 
this morning, having ploughed through a dull ac-< 
count of some Irish agitation, another on German 
reparations, and a third on a Western labor strike, 
she carefully rolled the paper up into a spiral and 
sent it flying to the other end of the dining-room. 

" The next thing I'll be attending Monday morn- 
ing lectures on current events and modem literature 
— ^taking in my education in a convenient tablet 
form, because, just like Marian, I'm too lazy to 
think and read for myself, and too pedantic to con- 
fess myself a contented ignoramus." She laughed, 
yawned, and then sat staring out of the window, 
while Joseph silently removed her father's breakfast 
dishes. 

It was a hot, sleepy morning, more like July than 
September, but the big, oak-paneled dining-room 
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was pleasantly cool, and the awnings softened the 
brilliant sunlight. Georgina felt lazy and bored, 
and turning over in her mind the possible activities 
with which she might pass the day, she found none 
that excited even a passing interest in her. She 
would have liked to go to the Gibbons', but Lydia 
was never home until five o'clock, and Barty, who 
was jealously using his enforced holiday by trying 
to study himself into softening of the brain, would 
probably resent any social interruption until tea- 
time. Most of the girls she knew would be over at 
the country club, playing golf, or tennis, or knitting 
on the porch — and she was sick of clubs, and sick of 
gossiping. 

" I know it's disgraceful for a girl of my age to 
feel like this," she thought, pushing back her chair, 
and wandering over to the window. " But I feel as 
if I never had any reason for doing anything, except 
for passing time somehow. If I only had to make 
my own dresses — that would be something to get 
enthusiastic about." Just then the glimpse of a 
flowered hat below the steps of the terrace caught 
her attention, and she craned her neck to see who the 
caller at nine in the morning might be. " Why-^— it's 
Angela!" 

She had not seen Angela since her quarrel at the 
Carrols', and now she felt disconcerted and a little 
angry. Her first impulse was to slip away unseen, 
but Angela had already caught sight of her standing 
at the long French window of the dining-room and 
had waved her hand. 
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" Georgina ! I want to speak to you — ^please ! '* 

Georgina walked slowly out onto the terrace and 
stood waiting in silence while Angela ran up the 
steps. 

"What is it?" she inquired coldly, Angela's 
face was slightly flushed. She was not a girl who 
found it easy to make an apology, and certainly 
Georgina's stiff demeanor was not encouraging. 

" I came over to— look here, Georgie — I'm sorry 
— don't be cross with me any more. I know you 
have a good reason to be mad — but, honestly, I'm 
sorry. I really didn't mean what I said about Miss 
Gibbon " 

" Then why did you say it ? " 

" I didn't know she was a friend of yours." 

" What difference does that make ? What does it 
matter whether she was my friend or not, when you 
knew that you were saying a mean, contemptible 
thing about a person who it was so easy for you to 
injure, and who couldn't possibly defend herself ? " 

" Goodness — ^what did I say after all ? " demanded 
Angela, her contrition suddenly turning to indigna- 
tion. " It's perfectly silly of you to make so much 
of it " 

" You know quite as well as I do how vain and 
jealous Margot is, and you deliberately tried to stir 
her up against Lydia for no earthly reason that I 
can see — ^and without once thinking of how much it 
might cost Lydia." 

Angela was silent for a moment or two, then she 
looked into Georgina's eyes with a smile which she 
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well knew how to make frank and winning when she 
wanted to. She had, in fact, grown more sincerely 
fond of the uncompromising Georgina than she had 
ever been of any other friend in all her selfish young 
life. 

" Look here, Georgie — ^I'm sorry. I mean it-f- 
really and truly sorry, and I'll do anything you want 
me to do to show that I am sincere about it." 

" I don't want you to do anything," said Georgina, 
slowly. 

" Well — ^you believe me, don't you? " 

" Yes — I suppose I do. Well, then it's all right, 
Angela." 

" Thank goodness. And you'll not go back on 
your promise to come up to Lake Hammondton ? '* 

" I'll come." 

" Good. But, my dear, you know the house-party 
is next week-end, from the 27th to the 30th. I 
wanted you to come up a few days before, because I 
have to leave right after the party so as to be at 
Morristown for the Horse Show." 

" Are you going to ride ? " 

" Can't. I haven't ridden all this summer — ^I got 
rather a bad fall last July, and Dad wouldn't let me 
have a horse this year. But Tiny Ballard wants me 
to drive Sergeant Buz-Fuz for her, and I said I 
would. I say — ^why don't you get a horse, Georgie 
— ^you'd love riding." 

" I've never ridden anything but a donkey," said 
Georgina, laughing. " But I would love to have a 
horse — I'm sure Daddy will get me one if I ask him. 
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By the way, if I'm going up to the Adirondacks nerf 
week, I've got to do some shopping " 

" Well, that's one reason why I came over. I'm 
all ready for town now, and I was going to ask you 
if you didn't want to come in with me. I've got to 
go to Mrs. O'Malley's for a fitting, and you can do 
some of your shopping then. We'll meet mother 
for luncheon at Sherry's, and finish up afterward. 
It couldn't be much hotter without frying us all, but 
you don't feel the heat much more in town than out 
here." 

The plan struck Georgina as being a very good 
one, and accordingly a little more than half an hour 
later, the two girls were rolling comfortably over the 
well-kept roads to the station. Tlie burning Sep- 
tember sun beat down mercilessly on the smooth 
macadam, but in the roomy covered car they were 
cooled by the only breeze available. 

" There's the 8: 25 express, the 8: 58, the 9: 15, 

9:38, 10:05 and 10:32 " quoted Georgina, 

with a wicked smile in her eye. " What a wonder- 
ful conversationalist Arthur Branson is! Have you 
ever noticed it ? " 

Angela burst out laughing. ' 

" I know quite well that if some one hadn't 
stopped him he'd have recited the whole time-table 
through twice. What Margot sees in him ** 

She broke off and colored suddenly, for just at 
that moment the car was approaching a young 
woman, who was walking up the road in the burning 
sun, her head bent, and her arm loaded witii a pile 
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of heavy books. Georgina had recognized the slen- 
der figure in its shabby black dress as quickly as 
Angela had, and she leaned out of the car to wave to 
Lydia as they passed her. Hearing her name, Lydia 
'lifted her face and smiled vaguely, not realizing that 
it was Georgina until the motor had gone by. Geor- 
gina turned around in her seat to watch Lydia until 
the car turned the comer; and then resettled herself 
slowly with a thoughtful expression. There had 
been something about that slender little figure, lately 
grown so thin, that made her, for no good reason, 
feel almost ashamed of riding along so comfortably, 
without a care to trouble her or a single fear to cloud 
the serene horizon of her future. Moreover, she 
began to fancy that she had noticed a new look of 
sadness and worry in Lydia's blue eyes. 

" It can't be anything about Barty, surely — ^I just 
saw him yesterday," she thought. " They are such 
queer, proud people that they wouldn't tell even me 
their private worries — if only I could help them 
somehow ! But I wouldn't even dare to ask them to 
let me — it's so awful to have so much and yet to be 
able to do so little that I would really love to do with 
my money. Anyhow, I can buy something pretty 
for her in town, and bring it to her as a present — I 
wonder what she'd like. And Barty — I wonder 
why I never thought of it before — I can get him 
some of those books I heard him telling Lydia that 
he wanted — ^what a thoughtless creature I've been 
never to have done it before." 

Delighted with this idea, she parted from Angela 
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in the station, and, forgetful of her own shopping, 
started off briskly in quest of Barty's books and 
something pretty for Lydia. The latter object was 
not an easy one to decide on, for she knew that Lydia 
would have little use for the dainty little feminine 
luxuries toward which she naturally inclined, and on 
the other hand, there were few things of a useful 
nature that she could give Lydia without hurting her 
pride a little. 

" I don't care, though — ^I'm going to get her 
something that she really needs, and then think up 
some way of giving it to her that wonU offend her. 
In another month it's going to be cold — ^though 
goodness knows it doesn't feel like it to-day — and 
she'll be worrying over her fall clothes, because all 
the heavy material is so expensive. I'm just going 
to get her enough for a cloak and a pretty dress — 
I'll tell her that I found something that I felt was 
simply made for her, and couldn't resist getting it." 

It happened that practically all the shops were 
showing the early auttunn materials, and Georgina 
was not long in finding a beautiful piece of the finest 
French serge, which was exactly suited for a smart 
cloak and dress for Lydia. 

" I couldn't very well buy her anything ready- 
made — ^that would be too much like charity, arid she 
would never take it," she thought. " But she sews 
so exquisitely that she can make herself look as if 
O'Malley dressed her from head to foot. Five 
yards for the dress and four for the cloak ? " she in- 
quired of the saleswoman. 
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"That will be plenty. Miss Hamertoa Can I 
sfiow you anything in our new brocades? They are 
very youthful in design, and are going to be worn a 
great deal. There's one in an exquisite shade of 
American beauty, which would set off your coloring 
wonderfully " 

But Georgina paid no attention to the temptress, 
and with a smile and a shake of the head, rambled off 
to feast her eyes on the fascinating displays of the 
other counters. 

" I might just as well get her some of these silk 
stockings while I'm at it — ^and I need some for my- 
self, too. If there's one luxury that I could never 
deny myself it's silk stockings. Oh, I hope Lydia 
won't be offended ! " 

The next hour she spent in a great book-shop, 
where, it seemed to her, every book that had ever 
been printed could be found. 

" I can't remember the titles of all the books I've 
heard Barty talk about — ^there was one on electricity 
— perhaps that wise-looking salesman can help me." 

The melancholy-looking, sallow young man proved 
to be a very well-chosen guide, and at his prompting 
Georgina managed to recall the names of several of 
the technical works that Barty had privately longed 
for. • They were very expensive, and two or three of 
them necessary to order from English publishers, but 
Georgina, already anticipating her exquisite pleasure 
in Barty's delight, ordered recklessly. Never had 
she enjoyed a morning more, and her heart swelled 
with an even greater affection for her friends at the 
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thought that she was able to contribute in some way 
to their happiness. 

As she strolled up the shady side of Fifth Avenue 
she reveled like a child in fancies of herself as a 
sort of fairy godmother to Barty and Lydia. 

" Suppose that somehow or other I could manage 
it so that Barty could begin his course at the tech- 
nical school after Christmas — ^and then arrange 
things so that Lydia could come and live with me ? 
I'd buy her the most beautiful clothes, and I'd make 
her happy all the time — and no one would ever dare 
to hiuniliate her or try to say mean things about her. 
And she'd grow pliunp and rosy and beautiful again 
—oh, why can't I do that? It would make me so 
much happier than just spending money on myself 
and being so lonely most of the time that I can't help 
thinking about silly little troubles that really aren't 
troubles at all." Just then she happened to catch 
sight of the dial of one of the street clocks, and find- 
ing to her consternation that she. was already ten 
minutes late for her luncheon engagement, broke off 
abruptly in her day-dreaming and quickened her 
pace through the midday crowds. 

" I thought you'd been run over," remarked An- 
gela, who met her in the lobby of the restaurant. 
" Hurry up — ^mother has gone on in, to order, be- 
cause she has to meet Dad at half-past two. They're 
going back to the mountains this afternoon. I say, 
I hope you and Margot are on speaking terms, be- 
cause we met her and Mrs. Carrol here, and they're 
lunching with us.'* 
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Georgina did not reply. 

Whatever her feelings toward her cousin were, 
certainly Margot appeared to have buried the hatchet, 
for she greeted Georgina with effusive sweetness, 

" What a perfectly dear hat that is, Georgina — I 
never saw you look so well ! " she exclaimed, as 
Georgina took her place at the table. 

" Can't you two come with me while I get fitted 
this afternoon ? " 

" Not on your life I ** cried Angela. " I've just 
come from O'Malley's, where I've been standing for 
two solid hours, and I hope I never see the woman 
again." 

" Well, you be an angel, and come, Georgina," 
coaxed Margot. " I need your advice awfully — ^you 
know, my dear — ^it's a great secret, but I'm getting 
some of my trousseau already— of course you know 
that I'm engaged ! " 

" I suspected it," answered Georgina with a laugh, 
deciding that she might as well be agreeable. 

" Well, nothing was definitely settled until yester- 
day. But, anyhow, it's going to be announced next 
week, and we're to be married early in October — ^be- 
cause Arthur says he simply won't wait until spring." 

" Your fiance is so charming, my dear," observed 
Mrs. Polk, patting Margot's pretty hand and smil- 
ing her queer, cold smile which never seemed to 
match anything she said. She was a tall, thin, per- 
fectly-groomed woman, with a pair of unpleasantly 
keen, expressionless gray eyes. 

" I want you and Angela to be bridesmaids, Geor- 
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gina," said Margot "I'm going to have eight 
Mamma and I have been looking over designs for 
your dresses this morning. Don't you think that 
shell-pink chiffon — ^very simple, with wide hats, 
would be adorable? Pink can be perfectly deadly, 
but O'Malley has some of the most divine shades you 
ever saw. Thank goodness, mamma, the problem 
of Cicely has been solved. She is getting to be a 
perfect elephant, and really if I had that child in the 
procession it would turn it into a circus." 

" Cicely will get thinner — ^you nag at her too 
much, Margot, and you only make her stubborn," 
said Mrs. Carrol. 

" But aren't you going to have Cicely at all ? " 
asked Georgina in some surprise. She was rather 
fond of her greedy little cousin. 

" She's going off to boarding-school next Tues- 
day," Margot answered briefly. Georgina's eyes 
opened, and she stared first at Margot and then at 
Angela. Margot was daintily buttering the crust of 
a roll, her eyes lowered. Angela was absently gaz- 
ing into space, her red lips puckered, while she whis- 
tled almost inaudibly the air that the orchestra was 
playing behind the palms. Mrs. Carrol and Mrs. 
Polk were talking about some people named Everett, 
whose domestic troubles had become public property, 
and a welcome subject of conversation. 

" Boarding-school ! " echoed Georgina. " But I 
thought that Cicely was — was going to have lessons 
at home this winter ! " 

" Mamma thought it wiser to send her to school," 
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returned Margot, succinctly, and without looking 
up. There was a stiff, unpleasant little smile on her 
lips. 

" Yes," joined in Mrs. Carrol, who had overheard 
Margot's remark. "After all, I think it's unwise to 
keep the child at home. She did not seem very 
strong, and then, to tell you the truth, I felt that I 
wanted to keep one of my daughters with me this 
winter. I've heard that Miss Porter's is an excellent 
school," she went on, addressing Mrs. Polk, " and 
after all, I think the change will do Cicely good. 
Besides, the young woman whom I had engaged as 
a tutor for her turned out rather disappointingly." 

Georgina's face went scarlet, but somehow she 
managed to hold her tongue. 

"And who was that ? " inquired Mrs. Polk. 

"A Miss Gibbon — her father, I believe, was quite 
an eminent scholar, though you and I wouldn't have 
heard of him, and really Miss Gibbon impressed me 
most favorably at first — ^though you never did care 
for her, did you, Margot? " 

" No— I didn't, mamma." 

" She seemed thoroughly fitted for the position, 
and Cicely was very fond of her — but as matters 
turned out, — I thought it best to dismiss her." 

" Tut — tut ! Well, of course, I think it's a mis- 
take to keep a girl of Cicely's age from making all 
the desirable school friends she can." 

Georgina heard no more of the familiar feminine 
babble of the luncheon table, but sat, eating nothing, 
and only sipping at the sweet, watery dregs of her 
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fruit lemonade. The memory of Lydia's tired, wor- 
ried young face, as she had seen it that morning, 
seemed to drift before her eyes with ahnost physical 
reality, and she was actually trembling with inward 
rage against the callous injustice with which the 
brave girl had been served simply from motives of 
trivial jealousy. It cost her no little effort to stifle 
the indignant. outburst that rose to her lips, but she 
realized the uselessness of saying an3rthing. 

"After all, I suppose it's their own business how 
they treat a person. They can't realize — ^they don't 
want to realize — ^how much the loss of a little salary 
can mean to people like Barty and Lydia. Perhaps 
I did more harm even than Angela by telling Margot 
that Mr. Branson had been attentive to Lydia — ^why 
was I such an idiot? " 

She spent the afternoon with Angela buying an 
outfit for her trip to the mountains, but not even the 
charms of the smartest of sports skirts, and of the 
newest of hand-made sweaters could quite dull the 
little pricking in her conscience. On the train she 
made a short mental calculation of what she had 
spent in two hours shopping. 

" Twenty-five dollars for my skirt, thirty for the 
sweater — forty-five for shirt-waists — ^that's a htm- 
dred — ^then with those two hats, and the cape and 
the shoes — I must have spent at least two hundred 
and fifty just for clothes for a week-end party — 
enough to keep some people comfortably for nearly 
two months. And yet I have to do it, because every 
one expects to see me always dressed in the newest 
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and smartest clothes. I don't spend any more than 
Angela does or Margot, and anyway, I couldn't pos- 
sibly give the money to Lydia and Barty, even if I 
didn't spend it on myself." 

Angela was absorbed in the magazine which she 
had bought to while away the tedium of the hot 
train journey, and Georgina, watching the brilliant 
landscape as it glided by the windows, was able to 
pursue her train of thought without interruption. 

" I'd really be happier if I could only do more — 
what, I don't know, but filled even the smallest place 
that it was really necessary for me to fill, and took 
less. That was why I was happy with Uncle Toto. 
And I suppose that Barty and Lydia, hampered as 
they are, are happier in having a definite object al- 
ways before them than Margot or Angela, or even I, 
can ever be." 

She was still sharply conscious of being tempera- 
mentally ill-fitted to her environment, conscious of a 
continual inward effort to find some satisfying rea- 
son why she should live as she did, or else to change 
her life and her circumstances so that she could give 
free outlet to the wealth of sympathy that was her 
single great talent. 

A bored old gentleman sitting on the seat across 
the aisle, who had been irritably turning his evening 
paper inside out and back again in an effort to find 
some item that would interest him, glanced from 
time to time at the serious face of the young girl, 
and presently stuffed his paper under his seat to 
watch her with polite curiosity. 
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" Interesting face — blocks rather intelligent for a 
girl of her age," he thought 

When the train stopped at Melbrook Angela had 
to jerk Georgina's arm to rouse her. 

" Come on — ^unless you want to go on through to 
Stamford!" 

The old gentleman watched Georgina until she had 
left the train. Then he settled back against the 
window with a smile. 

*' Now, I'd give a hundred dollars and fifty cents 
to know what that big-eyed youngster was thinking 
about We old ones never know all that goes on in 
those young heads. What's that line of poetry — 
there's something about the ' thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts' — Bums, or Longfellow, or 
somebody. Never could bear Longfellow." And 
with that he closed his eyes, and dozed comfortably 
for the rest of his journey. 



CHAPTER XVI 
georgina's last battle 

"Barty, dear — there's a letter for you," said 
Lydia, coming out into the little garden where her 
brother was reading with his foot propped up on 
a chair in front of him. He glanced up absently. 

" Letter for me ? Who from ? " 

Lydia did not answer. But, as she handed him 
the envelope, she kept her eyes fixed anxiously on 
his face, and her own was a trifle pale. 

" It's — it's from the mills ! " he said sharply, 
after looking at the printed address in the upper 

left-hand corner. " Wonder what the dickens 

Oh, well, I'll read it later. I want to finish this 
chapter." And with an elaborate air of noncha- 
lance he stuck the unopened letter into the back 
pages of his book, and pretended to return to his 
reading. But Lydia guessed that this apparent in- 
difference was only a ruse, and that he was simply 
waiting to be left alone to read the letter. Accord- 
ingly, without saying anything, she went back into 
the house to get her sewing. 

Then Barty tentatively drew the letter out of his 
book, and sat fingering it, and turning it over in 
his hands. 
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" Hang it ! I haven't nerve enough to open the 
thmg!" thought the boy, biting his lip. **What 
could they be writing to me for unless— pf! what 
am I such a coward for ! *' And with a quick ges- 
ture he tore open the envelope and unfolded the 
neatly creased sheet of business stationery. 

"Mr. Bartholomew Gibbon, 
Grantham Lane, 

Melbrook, Conn. 
''Dear Sir: 

" We regret to inform you that owing to 
various new changes in this organization, we have 
fotmd it necessary to cut down our staff of em- 
ployees in your department ; and that, after the first 
of the coming month, we shall no longer reqtiire 
your services. 

" We wish you to understand that this is in no 
way due to any dissatisfaction with your work, but 
simply to a business necessity. 

*' Very truly yours, 
" (Signed) S. M, Anderson, 
Bntployment Manager/' 



Barty read this brief commtmication through 
twice. In spite of the fact that he had had some pre- 
monition of the news it contained, the bald, concise 
sentences stunned him like a blow between the eyes. 
For a moment or two he sat blinking, trying to 
collect his thoughts to form some clear idea of all 
the effects that this shock would have on his and 
Lydia's life. He was too young to be philosophical 
about it, or to regard it as anything but a catas- 
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trophe and a disgrace. To be fired! How could 
he tell Lydia? He gritted his teeth, and drew a 
long breath. Then he threw back his head, and 
closed his eyes. 

"There's a nice kettle of fish!** he observed 
aloud. " Eighty-five a month gone up the chim- 
ney. Now what'U I do? Suppose I don't get an- 
other job inside of a month — that means that we 
begin to dig in on what we've saved — ^and it won't 
take any time to use that up, either. Whew ! " he 
gave a short laugh, and reached for his cane. He 
was still lame, though his ankle was nearly mended. 
Just then Lydia appeared at the door with her 
work-basket in her hands, and he quickly settled 
back in his chair trying to look as serene as usual. 
But Lydia was too skilful a reader of his expres- 
sions to be deceived. However, she calmly drew 
up her chair beside his, and began to sort the mend- 
ing in her basket. Barty kept his eyes fixed on the 
page of his book, but five minutes passed without 
his turning the leaf. Suddenly Lydia leaned over, 
and laying her hand on top of his said gently: 

" But, Barty darling, if we don't tell each other 
our worries, we only make ourselves needlessly un- 
happy. Are you afraid of frightening me? Do 
you think that I'm so weak spirited that I can't 
bear your trouble with you? You silly boy— don't 
be so cast-down about it! Every one gets fired at 
least once in a lifetime ! " and she laughed quite 
gaily. 

"How — ^how did you know?** inquired Barty, 
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in surprise, and no little relief. One of Lydia's 
most soothing attributes was her power of guess- 
ing the things that were so hard to tell. 

" I can't say — I knew as well as you did when 
I gave you the letter. Don't let it weigh too heavily 
on you — I'm perfectly sure that you will be able to 
find some work that will probably be far more con- 
genial to you — the autumn is a good time to look 
for positions." 

" It isn't that so much/' said Barty, turning his 
face away ; " it's the humiliation of — of being fired 
from a job that any Tom, Dick or Harry can hold 
down. Oh, Lydia! I wouldn't be afraid if it was 
only myself " 

" Then you mustn't think of me. You mustn't, 
do you hear? What is there to be afraid of — ^hard- 
ship, disappointment, fear of what to-morrow may 
bring? Barty, no one with will and self-confidence 
has to b.e afraid even of those bugbears ! " Her 
blue eyes shone like two great, serene stars in her 
pale face. 

" You're like a — a mountain spring," said Barty, 
almost shyly, and he lifted her hand and kissed the 
soft palm. ^* Or— or like the sort of music that 
makes one feel ashamed because it's so — good. I 
won't worry. As soon as this confounded foot of 
mine has finished being sprained " — ^he laughed 
whimsically, "I'll look around until I land some- 
thing that will pay decently, and start out again. 
Perhaps I can get something like selling rubber 
boots, or safety razors. Maybe I'm just a natural- 
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bom drummer, and needed this whack to set me in 
my right line." 

" Well, all I hope is that you get some job that 
won't wear such holes in your socks as this ! " 
laughed Lydia, poking three fingers to a disrepu- 
table-looking toe. *' How do you manage to do it, 
Barty?" 

'* I don't do it — ^it's the washerwoman. She puts 
soda in the water," answered Barty, falling back 
upon the classical masculine complaint against the 
laundry. " Here — ^give me that sock — ^I'U dam it 
for you." 

Lydia mischievously took him at his word 

" All right. Of course you know how? '* 

" Certainly — ^there's nothing to it," retumed 
Barty confidently. " I never saw any point in all 
that fancy weaving in and out that you do — ^per- 
fectly simple just to take a few stitches over 'n' 
over, and then make a good, firm knot." 

Lydia solemnly offered him a darning-needle and 
a ball of cotton from which he proceeded to unreel 
some two yards of thread. 

"You hardly need all that thread, Barty," she 
suggested politely, trying not to laugh at Barty's 
struggle to "load" his needle as he described it. 
He held it first about two inches away from his 
nose, then at arm's length, squinting, pursing his 
lips and breathing heavily. 

" Now, look here, ma'am — who's doing this ? I 
don't intend to thread this needle more than 



once " 
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" How awfully sweet and domestic you look, 
Barty ! " cried a laughing voice. " Learning how to 
be a perfect husband for a suffragette ? " 

" None of your business, you fresh little thing," 
returned Barty imperturbably. " Wow ! I ran that 
crowbar under my nail ! " 

Georgina giggled callously, but neither wounds 
nor mockery could turn Barty from his undertak- 
ing. Sitting bolt upright in his armchair, with his 
face twisted into an expression of wariness and al- 
most painful concentration he doggedly pushed his 
needle back and forth, hauling up his two yards 
of thread after each vast stitch; while Georgina 
settled down beside Lydia to watch the ludicrous 
operation. 

" Would you like a gold thimble for Christmas, 
Barty ? Or a bodkin case ? " 

" What the dickens is a bodkin? Any relation to 
a gusset ? " 

"Um-huh — second cousin. How's your foot, 
Barty ? " 

" Lovely, thank you." 

" You'll be able to go back to work next week, 
won't you ? " 

Barty opened his mouth, shut it, and then nodded. 

" Er— yes. Yes, I will." 

After that Georgina noticed, without attributing 
the fact to any particular cause, that Barty's gaiety 
seemed to evaporate. He became taciturn and 
abstracted; but then Barty's moods were always 
changing. 
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^ Presently Lydia rose to make tea, and Georgina 
followed her into the house. She wanted to tell her 
about the presents she had bought for her, and 
which she had managed to leave in the study, until 
she could lead up to their presentation by a grace- 
ful, explanatory preamble. 

" Oh, by the way, Lydia — ^you know Fm going 
away to-morrow — ^just for a few days in the moun- 
tains." 

"Are you, dear? I'll miss you, but Fm glad — 
you'll have a lovely time, won't you? How 
heavenly the mountains must be at this time of the 
year." A wistful note crept into Lydia's voice, but 
she smiled brightly. 

" Yes — only it would be so much more fun if 
there were just you and Barty and me — somehow, 
I wish there weren't going to be so many people 
on the house-party. Next summer we three are go- 
ing to have a wonderful trip all by ourselves — Fm 
going to ask Daddy to take a camp in the Adiron- 
dacks, and then you and Barty will visit me. Oh, 
Lydia ! " and suddenly, exactly why she did not 
know, Georgina flung her arms around her friend 
and kissed her. The impulsive, affectionate little 
action had a queer effect, for Lydia, who a moment 
before had been quite smiling and cheerful, abruptly 
burst into tears. The strain of a long summer of 
work and worry had been greater than she realized, 
and the shock of Barty's bad luck, following so 
closely on her own loss of her position with the 
Carrols', had really unnerved the brave girl a little. 
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tiiough she had seemed to take it all so quietly. 
Georgina's little demonstration of spontaneous 
sympathy had broken the tension, and for several 
moments Lydia found a long-needed relief in tears. 

" What is it, Lydia? Tell me what's the matter? 
Has anything happened ? " asked Georgina, watch- 
ing Lydia with distress in her eyes. Lydia ^ook 
her head, gulped, and began to search in the cup- 
board for the tea-x:annister. 

" I know something's the matter. Can't you tell 
me, Lydia — I'd tell you anything that was bother- 
ing me," pleaded Georgina. " Is it — ^are you think- 
ing about " 

" It isn't anything — ^I'm all right now," answered 
Lydia, trying to laugh. " It was just about Barty 
— ^though I'm really not worried " 

" What about Barty ? There's nothing the mat- 
ter with him ? " demanded Georgina quickly. 

" Oh, he's not ill — ^he — ^he's been — ^he's lost his 
job, that's all. Perhaps it's a good thing, after all. 
Don't tell him I told you — ^and — and don't look as 
if you know anything about it, will you, Geor- 
gina ? " 

'' Barty' s lost his job ? " repeated Georgina, in- 
credulously. 

" I'm not going to worry about it — I'm not go- 
ing to worry about anything, — it will all straighten 
out somehow. Very likely Barty will be able to find 
work that he's more suited for anyway. The only 
real thing to bother about is making our savings hold 
out until — that is, in case it takes him a little time to 
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find work " Then Lydia broke off, coloring a 

little, as if she regretted having confided their 
private difficulties even to Georgina, and quickly 
changed the subject. 

" Now tell me what youVe been doing lately ? '* 

'* Nothing much. I've been getting ready to go 
away, so I've had to be in town a good deal, shop- 
ping and all that — ^by the way, Lydia, there are 
some wonderful bargains in town now — I found 
some lovely material for fall dresses and — er — I 
bought a whole lot of it — ^too much. And then I 
thought that you might be able to use some of it 
I brought it down for you to look at — see if you 
can do anything with it. It's in the study." 

Having thus led up to the matter which had been* 
on her mind, Georgina led Lydia across the hall to 
the study, and proceeded to untie her bundle. 

" Oh, my dear! It's exquisite ! " cried Lydia. 
" But surely you can use it. You see — I — I'm not 
getting any of my autumn things just yet." 

" I know — ^but you keep this, Lydia — ^I want you 
to have it — ^because I really don't need it at all. 
Please, Lydia — and then I couldn't resist getting 
these stockings for you, — I bought a lot of them 
for myself, because it was a wonderful opportunity, 
and " 

Lydia stood fingering the fine, supple material 
without saying anything, and Georgina felt dis- 
mally certain that after all she had offended the 
proud, sensitive girl. Then suddenly Lydia looked 
at her, and smiled. 
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" You are a darling, Georgina," she said simply. 
" Of course if you want me to have these pretty 
things, I shall take them. Won't I be fine ! " 

Georgina drew a sigh of relief. 

" We'll hunt up the prettiest design for a dress 
and cape that we can find ! " she said enthusiastic- 
ally. " And I want you to help me to select some- 
thing for myself. I wish you could teach me how 
to make clothes as beautifully as you do, Lydia — ^I 
love to sew, but I can't cut well." 

" Of course I'll teach you. I'd love to. I often 
wondered why some girls don't try to learn, be- 
cause if one is at all painstaking it's quite easy to 
copy frocks and lingerie that cost perfectly ridicu- 
lous prices in the shops. We'll have a sewing-bee 
every Saturday afternoon this winter, you and I 
and — Barty. I wonder how he's progressing with 
that sock of his." 

Issuing into the garden with the tea-tray, they 
found that Barty had actually completed his task 
in his own way. The toe of his sock had been 
drawn up into a sort of tassel, around which he had 
wrapped his thread firmly some fifty times so that 
it was as hard as a bullet. Barty himself, exhausted 
with his labors, was lying back in his chair, staring 
up into the branches of the tree overhead. 

The gaiety of the tea-party was a trifle forced, 
and frequently interrupted by awkward silences. 
Over her second cup, Georgina grew meditative, 
and at length rose abruptly. 

"I have to go now," she remarked. "Daddy 
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will be getting back, and I ought to be home to meet 
him. Good-bye — it's good-bye until Tuesday, you 
know, but I may be able to write you at least one 
letter." 

Lydia followed her to the door, and stood watch- 
ing her as she struck out across the fields, taking 
the short-cut homeward. 

" What a dear, thoughtful, gentle girl she is. To 
know just one person like that keeps one from ever 
getting bitter or cynical." 

Georgina marched homeward, with her hands 
thrust into the pockets of her skirt, her head bent, 
lost in reflection. 

" Barty won't need to know anything about it 
rU just explain the whole thing to father, and get 
him to fix it up through Mr. Anderson. He can do 
it with two words — and perhaps they might pro- 
mote Barty. I'm perfectly sure it was just that old 
Colby's doing. He probably took advantage of 
Barty's absence to get him fired. Well, I'll get even 
with him." 

She reveled in a pleasant sense of her power and 
influence, rather enjoying her prospective role of 
the Power behind the Throne. After all, it was 
rather nice to be the daughter of a man who was a 
little king in his own domain. She began to think 
of all the things she might be able to do for Barty 
and Lydia, and regarded herself as a benevolent 
young princess. 

Eager and enthusiastic she skipped into Mr. 
Hamerton's den where she foimd her father as 
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usual behind his desk, busily going over a sheaf of 
papers with his secretary, Mr. Eaton« Something 
in the expression of his face chilled her a little, and 
the smile died on her lips. 

" I'm busy just now, daughter — ^run along, and 
come back in a little while." 

Georgina turned and departed to tiie billiard 
room, where she paced impatiently up and down 
until she heard Mr. Eaton's step in the halL 

Then she opened the door of the den timidly. 

" May I come in now. Daddy ? " 

" Yes, my love." Mr. Hamerton's voice sounded 
heavy and lifeless, and he did not look up as Geor- 
gina perched herself on the arm of one of the big 
leather chairs. 

" Daddy, I want to ask you something.** 

" Yes, my pet, — ^what is it ? Oh, yes — ^you*re go- 
ing off to-morrow, and you'll need some money.*' 

" It isn't that, Daddy-r-I wanted to ask you — ^you 
see, it's this way. Barty Gibbon has lost his posi- 
tion at the mills — through no fault of his own, and 
I'm sure it's just the doing of that hateful old 
Colby. So I wanted you to write to Mr. Anderson 
and ask him please to take Barty back again — and 
ask him if he couldn't give him some positicMi 
that would pay a little better than his old one. I 
know that Barty can do the work if he's only given 
a fair chance, and you can't imagine what it means 
to him and Lydia to be thrown out of a job without 
any warning. Please, Daddy — ^you will, won*t 
you?** 
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Mr. Hamerton threw himself back in his chair 
and stared at her. 

" Now, what in this world do you know about 
Colby and Anderson? Has your friend, Barty, 
been whimpering? " 

Georgina reddened as if her father had struck 
her. 

" You — ^you don't know Barty or you wouldn't 
ask me that, father. He never said a single word 
about being fired to me. I wormed it out of Lydia, 
and even she would say almost nothing. If Barty 
even dreamed that I had come to you he'd — ^he'd 
— I think he'd never speak to me again. It — it 
seemed such a little thing for you to do, and it 
means so much to them that I never thought — I 
never thought that you'd sneer at them, father." 
Her breath began to come quickly, and two hot red 
spots burned on her cheek-bones. 

Mr. Hamerton rose abruptly, and turned around 
to the window where he stood with his big hands 
clasped tightly behind his back. 

" I can't tell the child — ^not now," he thought, his 
face contracted queerly. " Let her enjoy her little 
trip— there'll be time enough when she comes 
home." 

But after a pause he turned impulsively toward 
her. 

" Listen, Georgie," he began, clearing his throat, 
and speaking in a pleading, tender voice ; then sud- 
denly his mood changed. " Confound it, there's no 
use in your asking me things like that — I can't up- 
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set the whole business for every Tom, Dick or 
Harry with a hard luck story. I don't know any- 
thing about this Barty of yours, but if AnderscMi 
can't use him, out he goes — ^tiiat's all there is to it." 

Georgina rose quietly. 

"All right, fattier — ^I — ^I*m sorry I asked you." 
And she walked to the door. She tried to maintain 
her calmness, but before she had left the room all 
her disappointment and grief rose in her throat and 
choked her with a sob that she could not smother. 
She had been so happy in the hope that she might 
really be of service to the two young people whom 
she loved so deeply, and now, in the first rush of 
her bitter disappointment, she felt shocked and dis- 
illusioned and unspeakably hurt. That sob was too 
much for Mr. Hamerton. 

"Georgie — Georgie, my darling " but she 

had already fled to her room. 

Mr. Hamerton dropped into his chair, and sat 
there limply, his big, ruddy face pale now, and 
pathetically lined. 

" If I could only explain — ^but I can't — I haven't 
the nerve. It's better for her to go off blaming me, 
and thinking me callous and heartless than to throw 
that cloud over her pleasure-trip. What a fool I 
am — why did I have to fly off the handle, and 
bellow at her? I could have told her that I'd see 
what I could do. But I couldn't think clearly — I'll 
go to her now." 

Georgina was wandering blindly around her 
room, bimiping against chairs and tables in the dusk, 
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her dieeks burning, and her eyes blaziqg dirougfa 
the tears that overflowed thenx 

^ Hiere's no use in my staying here — none, ncMie, 
none. I'm throu^ What can I do— what use is 
all my money to me? If I don't beccmie as heart- 
less and selfish as Margot, 111 simply be miserable. 
Just when I begin to think that I really love Daddy, 
I strike something in him that is as hard and cold 
as a silver dollar — and I'll get that way, too. Every- 
thing in me that has any warmth or unselfishness 
will dry up, until I think of nothing but Me, Me, 
Me. I've decided now for good and all — ^I*m going 
back to Uncle Tota I don't believe diat Daddy 
would really miss me at all, anyway. I haven't 
turned out as he wanted me to, and he's really been 
disappointed with me fnxn the very begin- 
nmg ** 

There was a knock at the door. 

** Come in," said Georgina, in a husky vcnce, and 
she pretended to be hunting for matches. 

" Why— er — I thought I'd better give you your 
dieck for to-morrow now," said Mr. Hamerton, 
awkwardly. " Barrows will cash it for you in Ac 
morning. What train are you taking? " 

"The 11:04,'' said Georgina. 

Mr. Hamerton came closer to her — close enough 
to see the gleam of tears on her cheeks by the 
waning light 

" Why don't you have some light in here ? " 

" I — I just came in, father." 

"The — ^the days are getting mudi shorter. I 
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think perhaps Catherine had better go with you to- 



morrow." 



" I'm sure that FU be all right by myself, father 
— ^Monnie Carhart is taking the same train." 

"Very well. Er — ^very well." Mr. Hamerton 
picked up a little silver ornament from Georgina's 
dressing-table, examined it a moment and then put 
it down. 

" It's nearly time for dinner, Georgina." 

" I — I don't think I want any dinner, father. 
I've got a lot of things to do and I had tea just a 
little while ago." 

" Oh — yes. Well — ^I'U see you to-morrow before 
you go. Are you sure you have everything you 
need?" 

" I'm quite sure, father." 

Mr. Hamerton went to the door. Then he 
stopped. 

" Don't cry, Georgie,'* he said timidly. " I — I 
didn't mean to make you cry. I didn't mean to be 
sharp with you." 

Georgina could not answer, for her tears began 
to flow again. 

"I didn't mean what I said about Barty — ^you 
see, you don't understand, you don't understand. 
You don't wait a moment to listen to me — ^you've 
just made up your mind that I'm irritable and un- 
reasonable and that there's no use arguing with me 
— ^you never try to see things from my point of 
view. You think that Toto is simply perfection, 
and that I'm nothing but a hard-headed business 
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man, without any feeling, worldly, absolutely cal- 
lous and so on — ^but I didn't mean to say all this 
to you — it's natural that you should think that. 
Only don't cry, Georgina— don't I'll explain the 

whole thing to you. I — you see — I " But 

after all, he found that he could not tell her. He 
could not confess his failure to her — ^pride and 
something strangely like fear held him back from 
admitting for the first time to a woman that he, 
Clement Hamerton, had gone down. 

"I — I'll see what I can do for Barty. We've 
been changing things up at Beddleston, and — and 
remodeling the staff a good deal. But perhaps — 
don't be angry with me, my dear." He patted her 
wet cheek geiitly, and then, after one or two false 
starts, went out. Georgina heard his heavy step 
creaking on the stairs as he made his way back to 
the dry solitude of his study. She felt a queer dull 
ache at her heart, but she hardly knew whether it 
was for herself or for her father — ^whether it was 
sorrow or loneliness or, after all, love for the rough, 
clumsy man whose blindness to her real needs al- 
most crushed her, and whose inarticulate tenderness 
sometimes touched the new, womanly depths of 
her soul. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

UNCLE TOTO 

Mr. Haherton stood with his hand on the latch 
of the gate, looking up at the blank windows of the 
old house. He was a man in whom sentimental 
moods were rare« and who had no more ability 
than a child to analyze and tmderstand his own 
emotions. He only knew that he was terribly un- 
happy « that his life, once crowned with a bleak suc- 
cess, was now overwhelmed witii a multiplicity of 
losses, and that the sight of the old house which 
had witnessed all the sturdy hopes of his prime 
filled him with a poignant melancholy. Yet he did 
not want to go away. Its mute sympathy sharp- 
ened but also sweetened his sadness. It was all that 
was left to him now. Its still serenity had about it 
the parental quietude of earth or trees, which, by 
their very indifference to htunan pain and bewilder- 
ment, can give more tender comfort than the 
tongues of the wisest philosophers. 

The vines that fretted its mellow-toned plaster 
walls were almost leafless. The clumps of holly- 
hocks and golden-glow were dry and brown, and 
dead leaves lay thick on the path, and were caught 
lightly in the long, unkempt grass, which rustled 
crisply in tiie evening wind. 
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The garden was full of ghosts — ^ghosts of his 
fair-haired wife, whose ardent faith in him had 
been the source of half his arrogant self-confi- 
dence, — ^ghosts of himself in all his earlier, youth- 
ful combativeness, ghosts of the little dark-eyed 
daughter, to whose love he had never quite found 
the key. Those had been the true golden days of 
his life, when the aim toward which he directed all 
his great energy and imagination was still unreal- 
ized, when the game seemed worth the candle be- 
cause it had not yet been played to the finish. 

" I can't hold the child any longer. What have I 
left to offer her? And I won't hold her by her pity 
— I won't do that. I won't let her even guess how 
much I need her now. I've never been able to make 
her understand how much I love her — somehow 
I've always been opposing her. It's been part of the 
ironical circumstances that have tinged my whole 
life during these last years, that I have been con- 
tinually fighting in her the traits that made her 
most dear to me. It's all been due to my own con- 
founded vanity — it was vanity that kept me yester- 
day from telling her why I could do nothing for 
her Barty — vanity that made me get angry with 
her, because I couldn't do the little thing she asked. 
I think I hardened her heart against me for- 
ever ** 

The sound of a footstep breaking through the 
brittle undergrowth behind him roused him sud- 
denly, and he turned about with a sharp movement. 
Then, with his hand still on the latch of the gate. 
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he stiffened as if all the blood in his veins had 
turned to ice. 

"Toto!'* 

The two brothers faced each other in the dusk, 
the younger startled by the expression in Mr. Ham- 
erton's face, the older frozen by a rush of vague 
fears. 

" What is the matter, Clem ? I wired you last 
night— didn't you know that I was coming? ** 

" I knew nothing. What are you here for ? " de- 
manded Mr. Hamerton roughly. 

" Barrows told me that he had seen you walking 
in this direction, and so I left my bags at the house 
and followed you." 

" I mean — what have you come for? I — tmder- 
stand, though. Georgina wrote ** 

" She did nothing of the kind. What is the mat- 
ter with you ? I — I came for other reasons." 

But Mr. Hamerton did not listen to him. His 
face, which a moment before had been as white as 
chalk, was suddenly suffused with red, as if he were 
going to choke. 

" Now, look here — you keep out of this— do you 
understand me, Toto ? " he said in a low, furious 
tone. " The time's not up — and you don't get her 
yet. I made a fair bargain with you — and you keep 
it fairly, do you hear? Do you hear? Sneaking 
back like this, at a time when you know that you're 
bound to have the advantage— do you call that 
sportsmanship ? ** 

Uncle Toto's mouth fell open in blank amaze- 
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ment. For a moment he thought that his brother 
had taken leave of his senses, and indeed Mr. Ham- 
erton's black, enraged face more than justified the 
surmise. Uncle Toto was too much astonished to 
be angered by his brother's extraordinary belliger- 
ence, and when he had fotmd his voice he said, 
mildly : 

"What in the world are you talking about, 
Clem ? I tell you that my return has nothing to do 
with Georgina — I came back for private reasons. 
As for Georgina's writing to me — I haven't had a 
line from her in two months. And what do you 
mean when you talk about my coming back at a 
time when I'm sure to have the advantage ? " 

Mr. Hamerton stared at him sullenly for a mo- 
ment or two, and then his face began to clear a 
little. 

" I — ^I beg your pardon, Toto. I'm sorry I — I 
sprang at you in that way, but I was confused for 
a moment. You gave me an awful shock, stepping 
out of nowhere like that '* 

" I'm sorry, my dear fellow — I thought that you 
knew I was coming," said Uncle Toto, warmly 
shaking the hand which his brother had finally ex- 
tended to him. " But what's the matter with you, 
Clem? It's not like you to go off the handle just 
because something surprises you in the dark — 
what's happened to your nerves ? " 

Mr. Hamerton did not answer for a moment or 
two, and they started to walk away in the direction 
of Redwick. Then he said in a short, dry tone: 
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" I suppose you've heard the news ? ** 

"What news?" 

" The mills have shut down — whole thing gone 
zst ! " He snapped his fingers. " Cardigan Broth- 
ers have been appointed receivers, and I'm cleaned 
out-— cleaned out, my boy, smashed, bust, 
broke '* 

"Clem!" 

" There you have the whole thing in a nutshell 
— ^IVe still got about five thousand a year from an 
investment that I made for — for my wife* I 
haven't touched tiiat, because it's Georgina's — but 
the rest — all my personal fortime has been turned 
over — Redwick, and everything else to liquidate the 
debts against the company. Heigho ! The mills of 
the gods grind slowly — ^I turned 'em myself for a 
while, or thought I did, and then they got me — 
they got me. It was all in the afternoon papers — 
headlines on the front page.'* 

Uncle Toto, always keenly appreciative of human 
weaknesses, could not help smiling a little at the 
note of pride in his brother's voice as he made tiiis 
last announcement. Even in disaster, Clement 
found some balm to his magnificent vanity In the 
fact that his business affairs were of sufficient im- 
portance to compete with the significant news of 
the day for public attention. 

After a time, Uncle Toto said, looking curiously 
at Mr. Hamerton's face: 

" The news is very shocking, Clem, but I pay you 
the compliment of not pitying you. You have 
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never been afraid of failure, or you could never 
have achieved all that you have; and you were 
never a man to mope over a loss at a game which 
nothing constrained you to play for such great 
losses or gains, except your own love for it. But 
what prompted you to accuse me of * sneaking back 
at a time when I knew I had the advantage of 
you'?" 

Mr. Hamerton did not answer immediately, 
though his brother's mild words brought a look of 
contrition into his troubled face. 

They had reached the low wall which divided the 
upper portion of his estate from the fields, and here 
Mr. Hamerton stopped. 

" Let's sit down for a moment, Toto. I'm tired." 
For several minutes he sat with his hands in the 
pockets of his overcoat, hugging it to him while he 
stared moodily across the dry, brown fields over 
which the evening mists were gathering. It had 
grown chilly, threatening frost for the morning, 
and there was a pungent smell of leaf-smoke and 
autumn apples in the air. 

" It has been a year of failure for me — failures 
that I have never tasted before. There is nothing 
left for me but to brace my shoulders and face the 
rest that life has in store for me. I'm not an old 
man, but I've at last lost the enthusiasm that makes 
a man young. I don't want to fight any more — 
I've nothing to fight for. I haven't enough of my 
old spirit left in me even to feel my losses keenly 
— all that I feel is indifference — ^apathy. I know 
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what that means — it's what kills a man like me — 
but I can't throw it off '' 

"What are you saying, Clem? You're talking 
like a child. You have Georgina — do you call that 
nothing to fight for? " 

" Georgina — ^you don't understand — I can't keep 
her now. I have nothing to offer her. It would 
be different if she were a boy. Besides I haven't 
been able to make her happy — ^it was my own self- 
ishness that made me allow you to play the father 
to her during the years when her affections would 
naturally attach themselves most closely to the one 
who formed them. I thought I could win it all 
back for myself — ^but I have seen that I can't." 

This hopelessness and humility so new and 
strange in his brother touched Leonard Hamerton 
keenly. 

" And so you think that I have chosen this time 
as a particularly advantageous one for me to coax 
Georgina back to myself?" he asked, gently. 
" You thought that of me ? " 

Mr. Hamerton did not look at him; but after a 
moment he shook his head slowly. 

" No — I didn't think it of you. Not in my heart, 
Toto — I spoke from fear. But it is true all the 
same — I have no right to Georgina, as I look upon 
the terms of our bargain. She wants to go back to 
you " 

" How do you know? " 

"Oh, by things which have occurred. I have 
been harsh with her — ^unsympathetic — ^not inten- 
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tionally, but just because I am the sort of man that 
I am — ^hasty, irritable, vain — ^it's not a question of 
your coaxing her back to you — ^I couldn't possibly 
hold her now." 

Uncle Toto said nothing, but sat with his eyes 
screwed up speculatively, a queer little smile on his 
lips. Then presently he remarked: 

" Georgina must be nearly a woman now ; and I 
think, Clem, that neither you nor I can understand 
a woman, nor in what they find their happiness. 
If I made her happy once, it was without knowing 
how I did so. You made the mistake of convincing 
yourself that by making of yourself simply an in- 
exhaustible bank account you could fill all of Geor- 
gina's needs — ^without ever troubling yourself to 
find out what those needs were." 

"But how should I have tried to find out?" 
asked Mr. Hamerton, humbly. 

Uncle Toto considered for a moment, then his 
sweet smile shone out over his face, and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"To be perfectly truthful, I couldn't tell you. 
But you will see. Where is Georgina now ? " 

" She has gone to the mountains until Tuesday." 

" Does she know what has happened to you ? " 

" No — I couldn't make myself tell her, and that 
was the cause of the final falling-out between us. 
She asked me to do her a favor for some young 
friends of hers. It seems that they are in pretty 
tight circimistances, and the boy was working at 
my mills. Then when we began to cut down our 
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forces in a last effort to save the ship the boy lost 
his job. Georgina didn't understand the circum- 
stances — she thought that it was due to some petty- 
enmity on the part of one of the officials — and she 
came to me to have me reinstate the boy. It hap- 
pened that on the day she came to me the whole 
fabric had gone to pieces, but instead of telling her 
that, I got angry — I don't know why — ^partly be- 
cause I couldn't do what she asked, and couldn't 
make myself explain why not — and partly because 
it irritated me to hear of other people's troubles. 
And so I refused her sharply — ^lost my temper. 
Well, it was just one of a lot of similar occurrences, 
and I suppose Georgina felt that I was a pretty 
callous sort. She's always been comparing me to 
you — I've felt it all the time — and that wasn't die 
sort of thing you'd have done — oh, well, there you 
have it, Toto." 

Who was the boy ? " 

Oh, a young fellow — I've never seen him, but I 
understand that he is a rather worth-while lad — 
working to support his sister and himself, and try- 
ing to get ready for some technical course or other 
— ^name's Gibson — Gibbons — something like that." 

"Not old David Gibbon's son?" cried Uncle 
Toto, in sudden excitement. " You know whom I 
mean — Professor Gibbon who used to teach me ? " 

"Yes — that's the one," replied Mr. Hamcrton, 
nodding. " The old man died last spring." 

Uncle Toto was off the wall now, and for some 
reason was laughing. 
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" Of course— of course! And I've been racking 
my brains about it for the last six months. Well, 
ril be — Clem, where do they live ? " 

** I don't know — ^what are you so excited about ? 
I think they live over on Grantham road." 

" That's the house ! Lord, I used to spend hours 
in that little study with the Professor, when I first 
came back from France — arguing my head off. 
Why, it was thirteen years ago at the least — she 
couldn't have been more than nine years old ! " 

"She? Who?" 

" Oh — ^the daughter," explained Uncle Toto, red- 
dening a little. ** A charming little girl. The boy 
was hardly more than a baby — I suppose he was 
five or six." 

"If you know them, I wish you could go and see 
'em — ^well, it doesn't matter — it would be rather 
awkward perhaps — I told Georgina I'd see what I 
could do— but I can't do anything now that 
wouldn't look like charity, and I imagine they aren't 
the sort of people who'd swallow anything like that. 
Never mind, Toto." 

" Oh, but I shall call on them, anyway. I was 
devoted to Dr. Gibbon," said Uncle Toto, hastily. 
"I remember the daughter quite well. It was 
rather odd — Georgina and I met her in the woods 
by chance when I was here last spring. Her face 
was familiar — ^but I couldn't place it to save my 
life." 

" Humph — is that all you've been doing for the 
last six months ? " inquired Mr. Hamerton, with a 
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gleam of dry humor. " Trying to remember where 
you'd last seen a pretty girl — ^you old idler? " 

" I've been minding my own affairs," returned 
Uncle Toto pleasantly. 

" I see — and you'd suggest that I do the same ? " 

" I'd suggest that it's nearly dinner-time, and I'm 
hungry." 

As they walked toward the house, Mr. Hamerton, 
who found a welcome diversion from his own de- 
pressed • thoughts in twitting his younger brother, 
inquired with amiable curiosity; 

"And now what are th^se private matters that 
have brought you back to the land of your fathers 
so abruptly ? " 

" That, my dear Clem, is none of your business," 
returned Uncle Toto, and then he linked his arm 
affectionately through his brother's. 

Mr. Hamerton's brief gaiety left him as he stepped 
inside the wide hall. Old Joseph, who had been 
glancing surreptitiously over the front page of the 
evening paper, dropped it hastily on the polished 
table, and with a furtive glance of curiosity, 
apology and sympathy at his master, slipped away 
in confusion, leaving the brothers to divest them- 
selves of their overcoats without his assistance. 

Mr. Hamerton stood looking around him, up the 
wide stairs, hung with costly pictures, down through 
the empty vistas of rooms, into which the autumn 
twilight shone faintly. 

" It's all gone, Toto — ^gone like a house of cards, 
when a child blows on it. And she never saw it. 
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you know. She never even came into it. Perhaps 
that's why it never had a soul. Some houses have 
souls, don't you think, eh? That one did. To- 
night it made me fanciful — ^I'm not usually fanci- 
ful. To-night I thought to myself, that big papier- 
mache palace isn't real — ^it never has been real. 
Nobody has loved it Georgina doesn't like it — 
it's never had any life — ^never had any reason for 
existing except to impress a lot of gawping bump- 
kins — ^the sort of people whom it could impress. 
Confound it, there's the telephone ! I hear the thing 
ringing in my sleep. Joseph ! I'm not at home, do 
you hear ? " 

When the silent and depressing meal was over. 
Uncle Toto smoked a cigar with his brother, and 
then when Mr. Hamerton had talked himself out, 
now explaining the causes of his failure, now justi- 
fying himself, again blaming himself, eagerly 
sketching future plans, and then declaring that he 
had no interest in the future — ^he left him. 

It was still fairly early, and reaching an abrupt 
decision, he took up his hat and left the house, 
striking out across the fields, above which the clear 
sky was deepening in color. He had the loose, long 
stride of a man accustomed to solitary walking, and 
to thinking as he walks; and as he strode along, 
clearing the low stone walls which intersected the 
fields with easy swings of his long legs, his thoughts 
were concerned with the pitiful tangle in which he 
had found his brother's life. 

"And Georgina — ^what will the child be like, I 
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wonder? Dear little soul, she hasn't been happy, 
and now she has tolmake her choice. Poor Clem — 
it hangs upon whether she has remained a child, or 
grown into a woman — if the first, she is mine; if 
the other — if she has grown older ** 

He sighed ; then suddenly his expression changed 
to one of almost boyish eagerness and hesitancy. 

"By Jove — ^that must be the house! Now — 
what have I come for — what shall I say ? '* 

Just across the road stood the Gibbons' cottage. 
Uncle Toto made his way to the gate, and there 
stopped, looking uncertainly at the one lighted win- 
dow. Only once, while he waited, a slender figure 
passed across it, and presently repassed ; but he saw 
and heard nothing of the little scene inside. 

" It won't be so bad, perhaps, Lydia," Barty was 
saying; but his pale face belied his enforced cheer- 
fulness. " It's a good position, and if I can get it, 
I ought to take it. Perhaps it won't be long before 
we'll be together again ** 

" No, Barty — not long." She tried to smile as 
she ran her hand gently through his hair, but the 
tears were thick in her eyes, and she had to take out 
her handkerchief to dry them. " It's the best thing 
— and other people have had to be separated — we 
mustn't sympathize with ourselves." 

Barty pretended not to see her tears. 

" And then, very likely in the summer," he went 
on sturdily, " I'll be able to send for you, and we'll 
be together again. Illinois ! Who would ever have 
dreamed that I should be going to Illinois?" and 
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he managed to laugh. " But will you be safe here, 
Lydia?" 

" I may be able to coax old Jennie to come back 
for a little while — ^until we can find some one to 
buy this house — ^that will give us a good deal of 
money, Barty — and then I can easily come to you. 
Of course it isn't likely that we can sell it until the 
summer — ^what was that ? " 

" It was the door-bell " 

" Wait, dear— I'll go. Most likely it's the laun- 
dry." 

She did not trouble to catch up the loose strands 
of her bright hair, or to wipe away the marks of 
tears on her cheeks. 

Barty, pacing the floor impatiently, heard nothing 
but the sound of the door opening. It seemed as if 
the visitor had nothing to say, and Lydia nothing 
to ask — B. queer sort of business. 

" I say — ^who is it ? " shouted Barty, elegantly. 

Lydia appeared in the doorway, followed by a 
tall gentleman, whose kind, handsome face beamed 
with a look of such complete happiness that it 
seemed to have already taught Lydia's blue eyes to 
reflect it. 

Barty looked at her in astonishment, wondering 
how it was that she, who a moment before had 
looked, even to his adoring eyes, so wan and tired, 
could suddenly have regained all her old, blooming 
youthfulness and beauty. 

"Barty, this is father's old friend — do you re- 
member? It is Mr. Hamerton! " 
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Barty was puzzled, and bowed stiflBy. 

" Not Georgina's " then he suddenly 

laughed, and looking at the visitor with an expres- 
sion of shy boldness, blurted out, " It's — ^Uncle 
Toto!" 

But not even this interesting fact quite explained 
to him the change in Lydia. What if it was Uncle 
Toto— was that any reason for her to— to look like 
that? Barty felt a twinge of uneasiness in his soul. 

During the hour to which Uncle Toto ex- 
tended his impromptu call, Barty performed his 
duties as a host with punctilious courtesy, but 
without enthusiasm. He felt a vague resentment, 
not only against Uncle Toto, but against Lydia, 
though he was ashamed of the latter, and tried to 
persuade himself that he was really not annoyed 
with her at all. 

When at length Uncle Toto had taken his depar- 
ture, Barty stood solemnly leaning against the door- 
frame, and regarding Lydia with a pair of large, 
aggrieved eyes. She was busily putting her work- 
basket in order. 

''As I was saying — ^if we can sell this house, 
Barty '' 

Barty jerked his head impatiently. 

" I say — do you suppose Mr. Hamerton is going 
to settle here ? *' 

" Why, it seemed probable from what he said — 
it will be very nice for — Georgina, won't it? " 

Barty grunted. 

Lydia put down her work-basket, and looked at 
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him questioningly. Her face was still bright, but 
her eyes held a certain shy anxiety and even 
apology. She felt that Barty's sober gaze was ask- 
ing something, but she did not know exactly what to 
say. Then suddenly she ran to him, and threw 
both arms around his haughty, unyielding shoul- 
ders. 

" Oh, Barty — what's the matter with you all of 
a sudden? " In spite of herself she could not help 
the fresh laughter that bubbled in her voice for no 
reason at all. 

" Nothing's the matter with me," he returned, 
stiffly. " What's the matter with vou ? What are 
you so — so cheerful about ? " 

" Can't I be cheerful once in a while ? " demanded 
Lydia, tweaking his ear. 

" Humph," said Barty, in a tone that said, " I 
shall keep what I suspect to myself." And then, 
after regarding her rosy, dimpling face with a se- 
vere gaze for a moment or two, he solemnly kissed 
her good-night, and departed to his own room. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

GEORGINA CHOOSES 

" Wake up, Georgie ! We have to get back to 
meet the two blushing Bentincks — ^they'll be at the 
club at about four and it's after three now." 

" All right." Georgina slid off the high rock on 
which she had perched herself, with a sigh. While 
the others reposed on steamer-rugs, after a long 
climb, and a picnic-lunch on the mountain top, she 
had settled herself to absorb the marvelous view 
which lay below her — ^the mountains rolling away 
to endless purple distances, woods, brilliant as east- 
ern carpets in the crimson and yellow of their au- 
tumn colors, and lakes, dazzling blue, shining like 
burnished metal in the deep basins of the moun- 
tains. 

The two guides had alreadjr packed up the re- 
mains of the picnic, and the baskets were divided 
among boys, as the little party began its descent to 
the lake. 

" Please, Georgina — ^let me take you in my 
canoe," pleaded Roddy Castleman, who had man- 
aged to work his way to her side. " I won't say 
anything to make you angry, but I want to talk to 
you." 

" Very well, — just as you like," answered Geor- 
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gina, indifferently. " I'd just as soon go with you 
as any one else. Only what about Estelle? — ^you 
brought her over." 

" Tom will take her back. Listen — ^why are you 
angry with me ? " 

"I'm not angry with you — ^really I'm not, 
Roddy," said Georgina with perfect sincerity. If 
Roddy only realized it, she could not have given 
him a more discouraging answer — her sincerity was 
an incontestable proof of an indifference to him so 
complete that she did not even cherish a spark of 
indignation against him for his defection. 

" You know that — ^that the only reason I've been 

attentive to Estelle was to — ^was to " he broke 

off in some confusion, but Georgina prompted him 
mercilessly : 

"Was to what?" 

"Was to make you jealous," he finished, in a 
low tone. 

" How stupid of you," said Georgina pleasantly. 
" And not particularly fair to Estelle." 

" Oh, die doesn't care a whoop — ^besides it's the 
game she plays. Look here, Georgina, you know 
I'm — I'm serious " 

" Oh, no you're not, Roddy. You think you are, 
but you aren't really. And it's useless to talk about 
all this now, because '* 

"It's you who were never serious — ^you were 
just playing with me '* 

" Oh, don't say things you don't believe, Roddy," 
interrupted Georgina, irritably; then after a mo- 
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xnent she laughed. " We weren't either of us seri- 
ous — I thought I was — I had a silly notion that I 
wanted to make something out of you — ^all girls 
have romantic notions like that — ^but then I saw 
that you weren't really old enough, and if there 
were anything in you worth making something out 
of, why, your own life would do that better than I. 
So you see that I'm not at all angry with you — and 
I like you very much, and — and so don't let's talk 
about it any more." 

" I won't, after this, Georgina. But why did you 
say it was useless '* 

" Because I am going away — after Christmas, or 
early in the spring." 

" Going away I " 

"Yes." Georgina's face set a little, and she 
closed her mouth tightly. 

"But where — not forever? What do you 
mean ? " stammered Roddy. 

" I am going back to France — ^back to live with 
my uncle." 

Roddy was speechless; furthermore, there was 
something in Georgina's quiet tone that discouraged 
any further inquiries. They made the rest of the 
descent almost in silence. 

" I'll paddle bow, Roddy — ^you steer,*' said Geor- 
gina, taking her place in the canoe. " I can't man- 
age very well in those shallows above the Point" 

" Will you be warm enough ? Here, let me put 
this sweater on you — there's a pretty stiff breeze." 

He knotted the sleeves of hU heavy red jersey 
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around her neck, and then suddenly took her cold, 
firm hand in his. 

" I — I know I'm not good enough for you, Geor- 
gina — ^but I was serious — more serious than I've 
ever been in my life about a girl. I — ^I'm not a par-^ 
ticularly strong-minded sort of fellow, and I like a 
good time — ^but I would have done something for 
you sometime. Are you sure — ^when you say there 
isn't the least chance for me ? " 

She looked up into his face with a kind, friendly 
little smile, and then slowly shook her head. For a 
moment the memory of the first keen hurt she had 
suffered through him hovered in her mind, but she 
put it away. After all, perhaps she had hurt him 
then — ^they had both been vulnerable, less through 
anything like a deep feeling than through their 
youthful egoism — and in fairness, she took part of 
the blame to herself. It all mattered very little to 
her now — she was going to put a final close to that 
brief chapter of her life which had been opened by 
her mistaken home-coming — and all she cared about 
was to leave behind her as pleasant a memory as she 
could. 

" I'm quite sure, Roddy." 

" But at least you'll believe that I am sincere?" 
pleaded the boy. " I — I'd like you to believe that 
I didn't mean what I said when I accused you of 
playing — and if you'd believe that you have really 
meant more to me than any girl, I — ^well '* 

Georgina looked at him gravely, touched by his 
earnestness, so rare in the weak, capricious Roddy. 
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'^ I think I do believe you/' she said, '^ and — and 
thank you very much*" They shook hands sol- 
emnly. 

"And if you dor^t go away, Georgina — will you 
let me talk to you sometimes? I won't ever be — 
sentimental again, if you don't like it," he laughed 
a little awkwardly. "But you're one of the few 
girls that a fellow can talk to about — oh, about 
things — ^just as if you were another man." 

" Of course, Roddy— oh, Roddy, why were you 
never like this before ? I — ^I really like you ! " It 
was not precisely an unqualified compliment, and 
she colored a little, but Roddy looked touchingly 
gratified. 

" But I'm really going away, Roddy," went on 
Georgina, as they struck out in the path of the other 
canoes across the rippling, windy lake. "At least I 
think I am. It seems to be the best thing to do after 
all. You see ** 

" Hurry u-upJ " came Angela's voice across flie 
water. " We'll be late ! " 

" Come on — ^let's race Doug and Mcmnie ! " and 
Georgina, digging her paddle deep into the water, 
sent the light boat leaping forward. 

The two " blushing Bentincks " were waiting at 
the Boat-Club dock, both as rosy and round-eyed as 
ever. 

" I say, you know this is frightfully jolly ! " cried 
the enthusiastic Cyril, as Georgina and Roddy 
glided in a length ahead of Angela. " Like Scot- 
land a bit. How-d'ye-do ? " 
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They shook hands vigorously with Angela, who 
landed to greet them, and waved their hats to the 
rest of the party. 

" Guy, you come in my canoe, and Cyril, you go 
with Georgina and Roddy/' ordered Angela, " Can 
you paddle ? '* 

" Well, rather. At least I can row — spent half 
my life in boats." 

"All right — ^if you land in the lake don't hold it 
against me ! " 

" But — ^ha ! ha ! I say, how can you land in the 
water, eh ? Ha ! Ha ! " chortled the younger Ben- 
tinck, enraptured and surprised by his own wit. 
Guy joined in his mirth, after a moment's thought, 
with a shout of laughter. 

" By Jove ! Good for you, Cyril ! I say, that's 
pretty rich, di ? I^and in the water. Ha 1 Ha 1 — 
must remember that! Awfully clever, that! " 

It must be confessed that the American element 
of the party was hardly as appreciative of Cyril's 
brilliancy as he was himself, but the delight of the 
two charming young Englishmen, and especially 
their undertaking to explain the subtle play on 
words, which they were afraid might not have been 
perceived by the others, sent the whole party into 
fits of laughter. 

" Here's the mail, Georgie," said Angela, taking 
the packet from the guide. " You take it in your 
canoe— ours is soaking. And for heaven's sake 
don't let Dad's paper go overboard." 

Georgina surrendered her paddle to Cyril, and 
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settled herself on the cushions in the bottom of the 
canoe. 

" I'm going to read the paper," she announced, 
spreading the sheet out on her lap, " so don't expect 
me to be sociable. If I find any edifying items for 
you two, rU read them aloud. Hum — there's some- 
thing important — ^the Rev. Dr. Simmons says that 
golf-playing on Sunday must be abolished. Hum 
— ^beautiful opera singer marries for the fourth 
time. Here's her picture — it rather spoils the story 
— she must weigh about two hundred and twenty- 
five. 'Nother railroad strike expected — why!" 
She broke off, and suddenly bent over the paper, 
with a quick frown. From the right-hand column 
the tall black letters stared up at her: " Beddleston 
Steel Mills Shut Down." Still frowning incredu- 
lously she read down the coltunn. "Hundreds 
thrown out of employment. President turns over 
his private fortune to meet the debts of the com- 
pany." Then followed her father's name, hope- 
lessly destroying her last doubts of the incredible 
bearing which the news had upon her own life. 
She lifted her eyes from the paper dazedly. 

" Speed her up a bit, Bentinck," called Roddy 
gaily. " Go on and read us about the opera singer, 
Georgina — it's not fair to keep all the scandal to 
yourself." 

Georgina did not answer. The blue water, the 
quiet mountains, gilded and glowing in the after- 
noon sun, the slender boats cutting their paths 
through the choppy waves, seemed to her like a 
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painted scene, with so little meaning to her, that 
they had no reality at all. 

" Roddy — ^have you a time-table ? " 

** Yes — ^what do you want with it ? " 

" I — I have to look up the trains. Do any leave 
here to-night, do you think ? " 

"What are you talking about, Georgina? I 
guess there are some trains that run to-night — but 
— ^you aren't going to run away, are you ? " 

" I have to, Roddy — I have to. Wait, I'll speak 
to Angela." She sprang out of the canoe almost 
before it had drawn up to the dock below the Polks' 
camp and ran to her friend. 

"Angela, listen," she whispered, "I — I have to 
go home. I have to go right away." The news- 
paper was trembling in her hand, and she held it 
out. " Don't say anything to the others — I don't 
want to make a fuss. Angela, when can I get a 
train?" 

Angela glanced over the headlines to which Geor- 
gina pointed with a shaking finger, and then looked 
up at Georgina, her mouth open. 

" But, Georgie — I — ^it may not mean ** 

"I don't know what it means," said Georgina, 
speaking sharply and quickly, "but I think it 
means a great deal — a great deal. You see, I didn't 
understand — ^now I see — ^how do the trains run, 
Angela ? I have to go home " 

" But there may be a mistake— come on and well 
ask father. He'll know. Surely your father would 
have wired you — 
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" No, he wouldn't/' said Georgina, with a little 
smile. " You see, that might have spoiled my good 
time/' And suddenly the tears began to run down 
her face. She hurried ahead of the others with 
Angela, who with her arm through Georgina's 
clasped the nervous little hand with a warmth of 
quiet sympathy rarely shown by the careless, frivo- 
lous girL 

They found Mr. Polk dozing over a book in his 
den and toasting his feet at a somnolent log fire. 
He was a silent, retiring man, who spent most of 
his time fishing in solitude or escaping to some 
peaceful spot where he could enjoy his leisure in his 
own peculiar way. 

"Father — have you heard anything about tht 
Beddleston Mills?" asked Angela. "There's a 
long article in the paper to-night, and we wanted to 
know if you thought that it was a mistake or not ? " 

Mr. Polk rose, took his glasses off his nose, and 
polished them slowly on his handkerchief. Then 
he looked at Georgina, and cleared his throat 

" Why, my dear — ^I — ^I heard that there was some 
trouble." He took the paper but did not look at it 
" I hope that it will all clear up, Georgina. I — ^but 

I — ^my dear child ^" His kind, distressed face 

was the last confirmation of the dazing news that 
poor Georgina needed. Her tears had stopped 
quickly and now her face was white and calm. 

"I think I had better go home, Mr. Polk. I 
should like to go to-night." 

"Of course. Of course. I quite understand. 
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My dear, how can we help you? Now, let me sec 
about the trains. They are very awkward, of 
course; this is such an out-of-the-way place." He 
began to rummage in his desk, evidently glad to 
cover his distress by action of some kind. 

Two hours later Georgina found herself on the 
New York express, accompanied by Mrs. Polk's 
maid, who had been directed to see her safely 
boarded on the train for Melbrook. She was still 
in a vague state of mind, and the little details of 
getting off seemed to have made no impression on 
her memory. All that she knew was that the Polks 
had been wonderfully thoughtful and kind, making 
all her arrangements for her, almost eagerly con- 
siderate and friendly, as if they were glad of being 
able to show the sympathy and warmth which the 
formality and casual selfishness of their lives had 
not, after all, succeeded in smothering. 

"I — ^misjudged people, perhaps," she thought, 
dreamily, watching the lovely twilit hills through 
the window of the flying train. " I misjudged An- 
gela a little, and Roddy. Perhaps there's some- 
thing real and sincere and likeable even in the ones 
who seemed most selfish. Perhaps it has been I 
who have been most to blame — for being so blind 
and hasty in summing up what they were all like. 
If I wanted to look for it, I might find something to 
love in all of them — even in Margot." 

And then her tmcle's words, long since forgotten, 
came back into her thoughts: 

" Things looked at from every side generally end 
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by showing a side that is beautiful. Try to find 
that side, my dear — for that is the secret of happi- 
ness." 

Exhausted by the long trip, she was forced to 
spend the rest of the night in New York, and early 
the next morning parted from the faithful Anna 
and boarded the train for Melbrook. 

It was a cold, raw autumn day, with a drizzling 
rain, and a sharp, fitful wind which stripped the last 
of the shivering wet leaves from the trees and left 
the branches black and bare against the leaden skies. 
Nevertheless, Georgina felt a queer buoyancy in her 
heart — something like that which she had felt when 
die was buying the longed-for books for Barty — 
only now it was a sense of having fotmd something 
in herself to give ; and the discovery of it seemed to 
have answered all the vague, restless needs that had 
made her so strangely discontented. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

" Why do you say that, Toto ? You say it only 
to comfort me — ^there is nothing to make the child 
stick to me but — ^pity." Mr. Hamerton's eyes sud- 
denly flashed. "And by the Lord Harry, I won't 
take that — ^IVe never taken that from any human 
being — ^least of all from some one I love." 

He was standing in front of the fireplace of the 
library, just as he had been standing on the night 
nearly a year ago, when he had, almost in a spirit of 
braggadocio, made his bargain with his brother. 

" Five thousand a year ! That's all I've got," he 
remarked, with a short, dry laugh. "And it isn't 
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mine. If it weren't Georgina's I couldn't keep it 
back and feel square with my conscience. I have a 
conscience, you know, old fellow — ever notice 
that?" 

"You started on far less than five thousand a 
year," commented Uncle Toto. By a delicate tact 
he understood just how to apply the one balm that 
could soothe his brother's wounds — ^that of re- 
minding him of the odds which he had overcome in 
his career. 

" You're right, Toto — and begad, I'd start again 
to-morrow. I'm not an old man — not forty-seven 
yet — that's the prime of a man's life — ^got a good 
twenty years ahead of me, and then some. I'm not 
one of your short-lived fellows. I'll live to be 
ninety." Then the life went out of his face again. 
" Only, something's gone, Toto— I don't know what 
it is. Something ^" 

There was a sound of light steps in the hall. He 
stopped short, and the color left his full cheeks. 
Then the door opened gently. 

" Daddy — ^may I come in ? " 

It did not cross his mind then whether she had 
come out of pity or from duty — he did not even 
think of what might have brought her. He only 
knew that something in his heart that had been cold 
and bleak beyond words had suddenly kindled into 
warmth. 

" My darling—my darling ! " 

She ran into his outstretched arms and flung her 
own around him. 
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After a littk while he released her gently, a look 
of uncertainty coming bade to cloud his face a little, 
and still dai^mig her hand, as though he were 
afraid to let her go from him for a moment, he 
said: 

** But you haven't seen ^ 

" Yes, I have— I did see you, Undc Tota** 

Somehow Unde Toto seemed quite satisfied with 
his secondary role; the happiness in his brother's 
tired face had blotted all sense of personal loss from 
his heart, and he smiled tenderly into Georgina's 
eyes, which seemed to hold an anxious, affectionate 
apology. 

'' Uncle Toto— I— are you '' 

Mr. Hamerton interrupted her, speaking in a 
sharp, crisp tone, from which he carefully excluded 
every sign of emotion: 

" You know that I have failed, Georgina? " 

" Yes, father.'* 

** That I am a poor man? " 

"Yes, father '' 



'* I have nothing — ^to give you. This house 
" Daddy! " she laughed at that. 



" I — ^it may not be possible for you to have all 
flie — ^the pretty dothes— -not so much as other girls 

have " 

I have more than they, father." 
And you must understand that you are per«- 
f ectly free to— t© stay or to go. I haven't deceived 
mysdf — ^you haven't been quite happy with me, and 
you're free to do what you like with your own life." 



it 
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•• Yes, father/' 

He put his hands on her shoulders and turned her 
around to look in her eyes, jealously searching for 
the least gleam of pity or sadness, but they were as 
bright as stars. 

" Are you sorry for me, Georgina? " 

She looked up into his heavy, strong face and 
smiled. 

" No — ^I'm not, father." She was half-surprised 
at her own answer, and yet she realized that it was 
perfectly true. The tenderness for him that over- 
flowed her heart sprang less from pity than from 
admiration of his almost lofty acceptance of defeat, 
and from a new understanding of the lovable weak- 
nesses that threaded his vigorous, masculine, child- 
like nature. She felt that he could never hurt her, 
now, that she could never misconstrue as harshness 
anything that he said or did. Mr. Hamerton him- 
self did not understand how it should be that in the 
midst of failure he should have won the only thing 
that was of any real value to him; he had always 
thought that it was his success that had been the 
loadstone that attracted the things which he fancied 
were precious to him; forgetting that while the 
common magnet may draw common metals to it, it 
has no power over gold. 

Presently he smiled. 

"And are you not sorry for poor Toto? ** 

She looked at her beloved uncle in sudden disr 
tress, with a pleading question in her eyes. Surely 
he, who understood ail the things that she could 
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never say, would not misunderstand her now. He 
answered her by taking both her hands in his own. 

" My dear little girl, there is no need for you to 
make any more decisions. Your heart is perfectly 
right, and you are making no one unhappy by fol- 
lowing what it dictates. But, my dear Clem," he 
continued gaily, " I am not going to surrender to 
you entirely. I have decided to have my revenge 
by camping right on your trail, and harassing you 
with interference whenever possible '* 

" Uncle Toto, do you mean ? " 

''I simply mean that I'm here to stay, yom^ 
lady. Have you any objections? " 

Mr. Hamerton looked at his brother curiously for 
a moment, then at Georgina. Her face was shin- 
ing, but it was to his arm that she clung. Presently 
his eyes twinkled. 

"Am I still to mind my own business, Toto? " he 
inquired. The question was so much Greek to 
Georgina, and Uncle Toto's reply no less so. 

** Why, if you will attend strictly to your own af- 
fairs, Clem, I shall be deeply obliged to you." 

Then Mr. Hamerton held out his hand to his 
brother. 

" My dear fellow — ^I have taken something from 
you — ^much that was very dear to you '* 

" Nothing but what was yours, Clem — nothing 
but what was yours." They shook hands warmly. 
The faint imdercurrent of hostility which hereto- 
fore had ^ven a tinge of formality to the relations 
between the two brothers had disappeared forever. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN THE GARDEN 

" George, my boy — ^where are you ? '* 
" My boy " at that moment was busily setting out 
her last three rows of pansies in the border around 
the house ; and now, trowel in hand, her slim person 
shrouded in an immense crash apron, she held up 
her flushed face to her father. He took out his 
handkerchief and solemnly flicked some earth from 
her chin. 

" You seem to be wallowing. Forgive this lib- 
erty, ma'am, but I never thought mud entirely orna- 
mental. What have you been doing to-day ? " 

Georgina stood up, wiping her hands on her 
apron with a businesslike air. 
" I've been tr3ring to grind some intelligence into 

Sigrid " 

"Sigrid— what's that?" 
" Our cook — whom did you think ? '* 
" And she's not intelligent ? Fire her I I refuse 
to swallow any soup that isn't composed with the 
most exquisite understanding." 

" Fire her 1 Fire our new cook — ^now, you keep 
strictly out of all my domestic affairs ! " ordered 
Georgina. " She may not be intelligent, but I think 
she has a certain amount of instinct, and I have 
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hopes for hen I've been showing her how to make 
those wonderful jelly-rolls that Jeanne made so de- 
liciously/* 

'' Humph I When did you take the notion that 
you know an3rthing about cooking?'' said Mr. 
Hamerton, tweaking her ear. "I suppose you're 
going to try to bully me into ruining my disposition 
on your own concoctions^ eh? Well, you won't 
succeed, miss. My digestion is sacred to me " 

" I know a great deal about cooking," interrupted 
Georgina haughtily. "You're just beginning to 
find out a few of my talents. After a while you 
may appreciate me *' 

" What a cringing, modest nature I Well, I'll ad- 
mit that you've done wonders with this garden.*. 
What kind of a worker is Dominic? A more ras- 
cally looking character I never before set eyes upon, 
but you seem to handle him like a veteran." 

" He's charming. He takes away all the worms 
as I dig them up." 

" What's that little bush ? How sweet it smells." 
He broke off a sprig of the little shrub and inhaled 
the spicy scent of the dark red bud embedded among 
the fresh green leaves. 

"I didn't plant that Don't you remember — ^it 
was always here? " 

"Ah, yes — of course. Of course." He touched 
the little spray gently and then drew it through his 
buttonhole. " Your mother was very fond of this 
— ^wonder what it's called. By the way, where's 
Toto?" 
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" He and Lydia will be over in a little while. I 
thought you might have come out on the same train 
with him. Oh, Daddy, could anything be nicer? " 

" You mean Toto and that charming girl ? Fm 
delighted about it. It's just the beginning of things 
for Toto. He's a young man still, and living by 
himself all the time was beginning to make him in- 
different to some of the sweetest things in life " 

"And Lydia! She's the happiest person I ever 
saw — and quite the prettiest. We were over at 
Miss Bancroft's for tea yesterday, and of course 
that darling old thing was perfectly charmed. First 
of all she told Lydia that she was far too nice to 
throw herself away on Uncle Toto, and then she 
said, 'And if I were forty years younger I wouldn't 
let him look at you.' " 

** Elisabeth Bancroft ! I thought that she was 
riding camels across the Sahara. When did she get 
back?" 

"About a week ago. She says she is highly in- 
sulted with you because you haven't called, and 
doesn't ever intend to speak to you — ^before next 
Sunday." 

" Next Sunday — she'll probably be in Babylon by 
that time. I never can keep track of that astonish- 
ing woman. She must be nearly seventy. Any 
news from Barty ? " 

" Heavens, yes 1 Wliat do you think ? He won 
the — ^I forget what scholarship — but it was five 
hundred dollars! And he's coming home to-day. 
Daddy, isn't he a wonderf td person ? " 
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" The boy has a great future. I think we'll all 
be very proud of him one of these days. I'll be 
able to give him a real lift before long — I'm begin- 
ning to get things into shape again, Georgina. If I 
can make this deal with Haviland and Co., why, 
you'll see things hum I There's life in the old dog 
yet, let me tell you I I can still make a man sit up 
and take notice, by Jove. I had those fellows pretty 
well worked up to-day — ^made 'em listen to a thing 
or two I " 

Georgina hugged his big arm as they paced back 
and forth across the green lawn. His enthusiasm, 
his naive egoism, his old keen appetite for the intri- 
cacies of business, were, it seemed to her, stronger 
than tfiey had ever been. His vigorous, resilient 
nature had reacted from its first great defeat with 
the elasticity of rubber. And now she understood 
his love of the game he had played all his life — a 
love that held the prize simply as a token of his 
skill. She no longer saw in him a man greedy for 
gain and for show, but one conscious of a peculiar 
talent, in the exercise of which he found his zest for 
life — simple, vain and boastful as a boy, but lovable 
in his weaknesses, and admirable in a strength that 
was not without an element of true greatness. And 
she saw all this because she herself was no longer a 
self-conscious, brooding child, but almost a woman, 
with eyes grown apt at looking into other hearts 
besides her own. Whether any of the business 
projects in which he was incessantly absorbing him- 
self ever brought him to the peak he had once at- 
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tained or not was indifferent to her — ^and indeed to 
him. It was the activity that he loved. 

He talked to her a great deal, because he needed 
some one to talk to, and to applaud him; he ex- 
plained to her long, dull details that often bored her, 
but she listened patiently and enthusiastically be- 
cause it was the source of her happiness to find how 
much her sjrmpathy meant to him, and to give it 
without stint 

" Seen znything of your Cousin Margot and her 
dear little husband? Hope Millicent's happy," re- 
marked Mr. Hamerton. "Though after all her 
eternal * managing' — ^to have fished up one poor 
little weak-kneed creature like that Branson — I 
don't think I'd plume myself much on that. I saw 
Stuyve at the club to-day. He's never done with 
offering me his sympathy and advice — asking me 
how he can help me, and so on. I told him to-day 
to hold his tongue, with my compliments — ^that I'd 
managed a good part of my career without him and 
wouldn't trouble him now. Pf! He inherited 
every cent he ever owned, and knows just about as 
much about business as — ^as a guinea-pig." Mr. 
Hamerton snorted, sat down in a wicker chair un- 
der the tree, and lit a cigar. 

"Hi! Georgina!" 

" Oh, it's Barty, Daddy I " cried Georgina, spring- 
ing up and tripping on her long apron in her rush 
for the gate. 

" Barty, dear! A million congratulations ! Oh, 
I am so glad you're back ! " 
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"Gee! It's great to see you, Georgina!'* 
Barty's white teeth gleamed like an ear of new com 
beneath the dark smudge on his upper lip. 

" Oh — Barty! What have you done to yourself? 
Is that a — is that a — sl mustache? " 

Barty blushed, and fingered the black fuzz awk- 
wardly. 

"Why— er — ^yes. That is, a sort of one, you 
know. Just thought I'd see if I could, you know — 
raised it myself," he added with modest pride. 
"Don't you like it?" 

" Well — ^we'll talk about it later. Come on and 
see father, and tell us everything. We're so hor- 
ribly proud of you 1 " 

" I — I don't see why. How-do-you-do, sir? " 

" I'm delighted to see you, my boy ! " Mr. Ham- 
erton shook his hand, slapped his back, and shook 
his hand again. For some reason every one was in 
hysterically good spirits. 

" Have a cigar ? " 

Barty accepted one of Mr. Hamilton's ink-black 
torpedoes with an indescribably funny air of dig- 
nity. 

" Thank you, sir. Georgina, do you mind if I 
smoke ? " 

" No, but you will, if you try that bombshell." 

Barty looked at her coldly, lit his cigar and blew 
out four symmetrical rings. 

"Isn't Lydia coming? Here's tea now. Will 
you bring that table over here, Barty ? " 

" Oh, Lydia will get over some time — ^around 
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Christmas, I guess. She and — and Mr. Hamerton 
are strolling along the shady lanes." His tone 
of lofty contempt sent Georgina into a fit of 
laughter. 

" I say, if Mr. Hamerton is going to be my broth- 
er-in-law, what am I going to call him? " he asked 
her, leaning forward in great concern. " Lydia has 
gotten things frightfully balled up by doing this. 
Your uncle will be my brother, and I can't call him 
*Toto.' And then" — he lowered his voice to an 
anxious whisper, " what about your father? He'll 
be Lydia's brother ! Ha ! Ha ! " and Barty hugged 
himself ecstatically. 

" You can call Uncle Toto, ' Uncle Toto,' " sug- 
gested Georgina. 

" Humph ! I see myself. Lydia would kill me. 
HI even suggest that he's middle-aged she looks as 
if she were going to black my eye. There she is 
now." 

Uncle Toto had opened the gate for her, and 
when she had passed through she paused for him to 
catch up with her with a shy, lovely smile that lit 
up her face exquisitely. Never before had she 
looked more like a dainty Dresden shepherdess, 
with her round white arms bared by the brief 
sleeves of her flowered organdie dress, and her 
little feet just showing beneath the full skirt that 
caught lightly on the spring flowers as she passed 
among the garden-beds. And never before had 
Uncle Toto looked younger or handsomer. 

Barty's expression as he watched them was top 
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complex for Georgina to analyze ; he took little part 
in the conversation that went gaily back and forth 
across the tea-table, and seemed to have withdrawn 
into himself, but later on he unburdened his 
thoughts to his faithful confidante, Georgina. 

It was after dinner, and Mr. Hamerton had set- 
tled himself indoors to smoke and read his evening 
paper, indifferent as only an elderly, businesslike 
gentleman could be to the softest of spring nights. 
Lydia and Uncle Toto had gone for a ramble down 
the lane, and Georgina and Barty were alone in the 
garden. They sat on the worn stone steps, and 
Georgina watched the crescent moon, while Barty 
gave hb attention to the stub of the black cigar, 
which, for reasons of his own, he preferred to 
smoke in small installments. 

" But, Barty, you are happy about Lydia, aren't 
you?" 

He thought for a moment and then nodded 
gravely and judicially. 

" Yes — I think I am. I'll admit that I was pretty 
selfish about it — ^it made me awfully mad at first, 
though I didn't let her know it." (As a matter of 
fact, Lydia had described to Georgina long before 
Barty 's grim, paternal disapproval.) "It wasn't 
that I didn't like Mr. Hamerton — I think he's one 
of the nicest men I ever knew — ^but somdiow it 
rubbed me the wrong way to think of her — ^well, I 
sort of hated to think that some other fellow could 
make her happier than I. But now it seems differ- 
ent, and everything's all right." 
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He threw his cigar into the bushes and leaned 
back, clasping his hands around one knee. 

For a long time neither of them said anything 

Then Barty asked: 

" What's that that smells so sweet? " 

" It's the lilacs — or just the dew ■ " 

They both drew deep breaths. 

"The moon's just behind your head, Georgina, 
and — and it makes your hair look like silver. You 
have black hair, haven't you ? " 

" Why, yes. Didn't you ever notice that be- 
fore?" 

" I suppose so. I never notice girls' hair — ^much." 

Another silence, broken presently by some music 
from Barty. 

" * Will you take off your sky-blue glove. 
Made out of Spanish leather * 

Are you — were you really pleased at my having 
won that scholarship, Georgina ? " 

" Oh, Barty — ^you know '^ 

"Well, I thought you might be glad, and that 
was one reason — of course I intended to get it any- 
way. 
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And give to me your lily-white hand^ 
And away we'll go-o-o ' 

By the way, whatever became of that bird ? " 

"What bird?" 

"That fellow — ^you know — ^silly sort of fac 
silly name, too. Everything about him was silly. 
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Now do you mind telling what a girl like you could 
see in that sort of a fellow ? " 

" What are you talking about, Barty? *' 

" Oh, you know very well whom I mean. You 
needn't be coy," interrupted Barty angrily. " I'm 
talking about that fellow you were talking to in 
Beddleston." 

" In B eddies t on f Oh-h— you mean Roddy Cas- 
tleman ? What about him ? " 

" That's what Tm asking you." 

" Nothing," answered Georgina in astonishment. 
" I don't see very much of him. He's going up to 
Canada, I think." 

" A good place for him." Then in a louder key: 
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Will you take off your sky-blue glove. 
Made out of Spanish leather. 
And give to me your lily-white hand. 
And away we'll go together! 
And away we'll go together! 
And away we'll go together ! ' " 

"What is the matter with you, Barty?" asked 
Georgina, laughing, and putting her hands to her 
ears. "Are you trying to make me deaf? " 

"No. I feel cheerful, that's all. It's a nice 
night." 

"Um-huh. If this weatiier lasts those bulbs I 
planted ought to be out in a few days " 

" Listen, Georgina ^" 

"Yes. What?" 

" Oh — I've forgotten what I was going to say. 
Oh — er — ril soon be twenty, you know." 
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"Will you really, Barty? You're about two 
years older than I am, aren't you? What do you 
want for your birthday, little boy — ^a jack-knife or 
some pretty marbles ? " 

"You're being — foolish. Then I'll be twenty- 
one, and then twenty-two " 

"And probably after that you'll be twenty- 
three." 

" I've got to do a lot before I'm twenty-three. 
What do you think? " 

She looked at his vivid face and smiled. 

" I guess twenty-three is pretty young, Barty — 
but you'll do a lot some day. I'm sure of it." 

" I dare say you're right," he answered, with un- 
conscious naivete. " I will. Georgina " 

" Uh-huh." 

" Don't say uh-huh. That's what the devil said 
when his mouth was full of sinners." 
Well— yes?" 

I was going to say — ^that is — I was going to ask 
— suppose I should amount to something, to an aw- 
ful lot — ^because if I do amount to anything, it'll 
either be an awful lot, or nothing at all — ^you under- 
stand that ? Well, then, supposing that that will be 
the case, then-— er — ^how will you like it ? " 

" Barty, you know how proud of you I am al- 
ready — — '* 

"Yes. Very well then." Here he seemed to 
stick, having completely lost the thread of his badly 
involved discourse. 

" I am very glad you didn't go back to France," 
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he began again. ** That was a senseless idea. If s 
beyond me how you could have imagined that you 

wanted to live there " 

" You don't know anything about it And any- 
way, I didn't go/' 

" No— of course not. Very well then." 
"Barty, you're perfectly idiotic to-night. You 
haven't said one intelligible thing in the last five 
minutes " 



" Well, how can I ? You keep interrupting every 
time I open my mouth. You won't let me get a 
word in edgewise. How can I collect my thoughts 
with you breaking in with some nonsense every few 
seconds ? I never knew such a girl '* 

"Oh, sit down, Barty, and stop waving your 
arms ^" 

" I won't What I've been trying to tell you is 
that — is that I like you " 

" Well, you don't have to burst a blood-vessel to 
tell me that" 

Then suddenly she stopped laughing and colored. 
The Barty standing awkwardly before her had 
somehow changed completely from the Barty who 
had been like a brother to her for so long. The 
old, hot-headed, wilful boyishness was still there, 
but for all that he was not a boy, but a young man. 
He seemed to have grown and broadened since she 
had seen him last, and it was not only the ridiculous 
little mustache that imparted the new look of ma- 
turity to his face. 

" I've been making an awful fool of myself," he 
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said quietly, sitting down on the step at her feet, 
and not looking at her, '' but don't you see .what I 
mean, Georgina? I know it must seem like rot to 
you — sentimental rubbish and all that But it really 
isn't. And it isn't just the night, either. I'm not 
asking anjrthing, except that you'll wait just a little 
while; then if some other fellow comes along whom 
you like better — all right. But if he doesn't — ^if he 
doesn't, you see — ^why then " 

" I — don't think he will, Barty. And even if he 
does, why 

^'What'Uyoudo? 
Why — I'll wait some more.* 

Barty rose, took a few turns around the flower- 
bed to stretch his legs, and helped himself to a bou- 
tonniere from Georgina's most precious buds. 
Then he came back, and, with his hands thrust deep 
in his pockets, looked down at her, his eyes serious 
and gentle. They both seemed somewhat at a loss 
as to what to say. Presently Barty pulled the little 
flower out of his buttonhole, touched it lightly with 
his lips, and held it out to her. 

"And will you keep that, Georgina ? " 

They both turned crimson. 

" Put it in your hair," suggested Barty, in a prac- 
tical tone. "You have awfully black hair. The 
blackest hair I ever saw. It's — ^pretty.'* 

Just then Mr. Hamerton's voice boomed through 
the window. 

"Hey— Toto!" 

" He's not here. Daddy." 
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" 'S all right. I just wanted to tell him that 
American Electric went up six points to-day. Hey, 
Georgina — ^you'll catch cold/* 

"I'll get you a shawl," said Barty quickly. 
" You don't want to go in yet." 

" My cape is lying on the chair in the hall. And, 
Barty " 

" Yes." He stopped on his way to the house and 
looked back. 

" You wUl take off that mustache, won't you ? I 
don't think I like it." 

Barty hesitated, drew a deep breath, and touched 
the feeble thing on his lip lovingly. Then he 
yielded. 

"All right I'm sorry. I thought it was rather 
a good one. But off she comes." 

"By Jove!" shouted Mr. Hamerton, "United 
Copper went up four. I told that donkey, Stevens, 
to buy!" 



THE END 
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